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L. C. BREUNIG 


Picasso’s Poets 


The poetry inspired by Picasso during the last few decades would 
form an impressive though rather heterogeneous and polyglot an- 
thology. Poets as different as Wallace Stevens, Rainer Maria Rilke 
and Rafael Alberti would figure in it. The Blue Period is reflected 
in Steven’s “Blue Guitar”; the Pink Period in the Fifth Duino Elegy, 
based on the “Family of Saltimbanques”; cubism and more recent 
styles in Alberti’s “Picasso” from the volume, A la pintura. Such 
poems, we must confess, have little in common except Picasso, and 
there are so many Picassos that the unity of our hypothetical anthol- 
ogy would seem at times a bit artificial. 

With the French poets, however, it is a different matter. They have 
known not only the painting but the man, and from 1901, when Max 
Jacob discovered the unknown Spaniard of nineteen on Montmartre, 
down through the two World Wars, the impact of Picasso’s genius 
have been felt by each succeeding group of poets in Paris, and he 
has served as a constant rallying point in the poetic revolution of this 
century. 

This is amply attested to by the great number of poems either en- 
titled or dedicated “To Picasso.” The first volume of any kind to 
appear on the painter in France was a cubist Ode a Picasso by Jean 
Cocteau in 1917. Before that Apollinaire had already written several 
short appreciations, the best of which are attempts to express as prose 
poen.s the atmosphere of the different styles. Apollinaire also dedi- 
cated to him “Fiangailles,” one of the most important pieces of 
Alcools. A very moving poem of Max Jacob, “Honneur de la sardane 
et de la ténora,” inspired by a visit with Picasso to Catalonia in 1913, 
vears a similar dedication. Salmon, Reverdy, Cendrars, Fargue, Tzara, 
and the surrealists: Breton, Aragon, Eluard, Soupault, Hugnet, Vitrac, 
and Prévert have all expressed in either verse or prose their debt and 
at times an admiration which borders on idolatry. After the Second 
World War Paul Eluard, until his death in 1952, remained the most 
persistent and enthusiastic eulogist, and his volume, Pablo Picasso, 
translated in 1947, is an impressive monument to the marriage of 
painting and poetry. 

If this influence were limited to a scattering of polite and dutiful 
homages, it might easily be discounted. It is only natural, after all, for 
writers, especially modern writers who are rather hesitant about ac- 
knowledging their “masters” in any case, to choose them, if they 
must, from outside their own medium. Yet these poets proclaim so 
willingly and exuberantly the superior genius of Picasso that inevitably 
they seem to be situating themselves as mere satellites around a bril- 
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liant planet. Max Jacob does not hesitate to compare him to a deity. 
His affection for the painter is a “homage rendered to God in his most 
successful works.” In a letter to Cocteau he compares Picasso to “an 
abyss, a chaos,” and adds that one should not say he “is” but that he 
“creates himself, as Vico said of God.” Apollinaire with more re- 
straint was content to rank Picasso with Michelangelo and Rem- 
brandt—this in 1912. Cocteau has very simply but categorically called 
him his “master.” One of Eluard’s poems calls him “that man of 
always.” Breton, describing in 1928 in his Surrealism and Painting 
the road of poetic conquest opened up in the 19th century by Lau- 
tréamont, Rimbaud and Mallarmé, adds: “That mysterious road, 
where at every step fear lies in wait for us, where the desire to 
turn back is overcome by the fallacious hope of being accom- 
panied by others, that road for the last fifteen years has been swept 
by a powerful beacon. For fifteen years Picasso, exploring that 
road himself, has stretched forth his radiant hands. No one before 
him had dared to look down it. The poets of course spoke of a coun- 
try they had discovered where, in the most natural way “a parlor” 
had appeared to them “at the bottom of a lake,” but for us this was 
only a potential image. By what miracle did this man, whom I am 
happy and astonished to know, find himself in possession of the 
means to give body to what had remained before him in the realm 
of the highest fantasy?” 

Perhaps the most sober and clear-cut attempt to rank Picasso in 
relation to those around him was made by Pierre Reverdy. “Genius,” 
he wrote in an essay in 1924, “is creation in its most absolute, its 
purest form: the act of gushing forth. All else in all branches where 
the highest qualities of mind enter into play is only arrangement, 
clarity of ideas, development and organization of means, faculty 
of production, talent and craftsmanship. It is the difference that exists 
between inventors who supply the first word of great discoveries, the 
germ of the most important inventions, and the ingenious adapters 
who perfect them.” Reverdy goes on to describe Picasso in terms 
which imply that he alone today, among artists, has genius; the rest 
of us are men of talent. 

This modest conclusion would in all probability not have been 
endorsed by Apollinaire who perhaps alone among these poets re- 
fused, while proclaiming the painter’s stature, to let himself be 
dwarfed by it. When in “Les Collines” he wrote: 


— - ore 


Certain men are hills 

Rising from humanity 

Who see the future far away 
More clearly than if it were today 
More sharply than if yesterday 
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or in “Liens”: 
We are just two men or three 
Free of all ties 
Let us grip hands 


he was undoubtedly thinking of Picasso but just as surely of himself. 
Yet Apollinaire would have been the first to admit that Picasso’s 
presence in Paris since the turn of the century has been most decisive 
in shaping the course not only of French painting but of French 
poetry as well. 

That the language of Malherbe and Boileau should have suffered 
the impact of a foreign painter is anomalous enough, but that it should 
be a painter who apparently in French knew “neither A nor B”— 
this seems too paradoxical to believe. It is easy enough to prove that 
Picasso quite literally did not know A or B. After a decade in Paris 
he was still writing “tableux” for “tableaux” and “vien” for “bien” 
(along with “je me engage,” “guache,” “esculptures,” etc., etc.) A 
genius is not judged by his orthography, however, and there is suffi- 
cient evidence to correct the misconception of those who think that 
Picasso, because he could not write French, was unable to read it, or 
that at best he was too busy at the easel to enjoy the printed word. 
They would be disconcerted, to say the least, by a recent letter to 
Kahnweiler in which the painter expresses his enthusiasm as he re- 
reads—of all novels—Au Bonheur des dames by Emile Zola. 

Most of his friends have stressed his preference for poetry. Sabartés 
has described the poetry-reading sessions in his studio. Max Jacob 
has recalled the emotion of Picasso as the two of them, back in 1902, 
read the works of Alfred de Vigny. André Salmon claims that the 
day they first met on Montmartre Picasso shoved a book at him and 
told him he must read it. It was a poetic drama, Téte d’or, by the 
little known writer Paul Claudel. When Apollinaire, shortly before his 
death in 1918, wished to confide his desire to return to more classical 
rhythms it was to Picasso that he wrote, describing to him in detail 
the nature of the prosody he was planning to use, commenting on the 
verse of Jean Moréas, criticizing the “romanticism” of Claudel, and 
praising the concise, naked style of Pascal. “You enjoy him, I be- 
lieve, and rightly so.” 

No matter how broken his French, Picasso spoke these poets’ own 
language. This alone can explain his marked preference through the 
years for their company over that of fellow painters. It explains his 
willingness to collaborate as the illustrator of their works and to 
destroy, wherever possible, the barriers between the two arts. “If I 
had been born in China,” he once said, “I would have been a cal- 
ligrapher.” He has always resented the “No Trespassing” signs which 
traditionalists place on the confines of the different arts, and he has 
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never hesitated, simply because he is known as a “painter,” to risk 
opinions, to pass judgments on poets, not always objectively perhaps 
but often with uncanny perceptiveness. “There are no poets; Rimbaud 
is the only one!” he once exclaimed, in his usual peremptory manner, 
long before Rimbaud was generally acclaimed. And lest such a 
sweeping remark discourage his own contemporaries he was able 
with equal conviction to shout words of encouragement such as his 
“You are the only poet of the age!” to Max Jacob, on hearing his 
earliest prose poems. Jacob was undoubtedly too modest to believe 
him, but he was sufficiently stimulated to go on—up to that point he 
had thought of himself as a painter rather than a poet—and the 
result was Cornet a dés, a volume of prose which is one of the master- 
pieces of 20th-century French literature. 

Whether Picasso’s proclamations were accurate or not is really 
beside the point; what matters is that the intensity of enthusiasm of 
the “Master-Cube” (as he used to be known by his opponents) gener- 
ated a fever of creativity and experimentation among the poets of 
Montmartre and Montparnasse which Apollinaire, for all his zest and 
magnetism, could probably not have induced alone. Nor Breton, as 
the head of the surrealists, for all his manifestoes. 

No matter how much perception one may grant Picasso in the 
art of poetry, his opinions would not of course have been accepted 
with such alacrity by the poets themselves did they not admire him 
as a painter. Not that they were necessarily inspired in their writing 
by any particular canvases. There is no poem entitled “Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon” (although it was a poet, André Salmon, who gave 
the painting its title). Unlike Rilke, whose Fifth Duino Elegy we have 
because Frau Hertha Koenig had purchased “The Family of Saltim- 
banques” and hung it in her Munich home which the poet occupied 
in 1915, the French poets rarely tried any direct transpositions from 
one art to the other. Eluard’s “Victory at Guernica” may be an ex- 
ception, but even here it seems plausible that he was moved by bom- 
bardment quite apart from the painting. Apollinaire’s paragraphs on 
Picasso in The Cubist Painters and a prose poem in /I y a are at- 
tempts to convey through words the mysterious atmosphere that 
emanates from entire periods, principally the Blue and Pink. 

In general, however, what overwhelmed the poets more than any 
individual works or even the totality of them was the image of the 
artists himself, in his studio, working with frenzied impatience, taut, 
anxious, rarely content, always experimenting. Cocteau has described 
this compelling urge. Using, like Pascal and Malraux, the image of 
the prison to describe our human condition he says of Picasso: 


But what does this prisoner do? He draws on the walls. He 
engraves on them with his knife. If he has nothing to paint 
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with, he paints with blood and finger nails. Then he tries to 


escape from this prison and he begins to attack the walls 
which resist. To twist the bars of his cell . . . . This man is 
in a constant struggle to get outside of himself. 


This furor by its sheer intensity is comparable, says Cocteau, to a 
religious struggle. 


People always speak of religious art. Art is religious. A real 
crucifixion results from the rages of Picasso against painting. 


Works made of nails, bandages, lacerations, wood, blood 
and bile. 


This “religion,” however, provided no canons, no preestablished 
rites or dogmas. According to one biographer Picasso after a strenuous 
evening of work would occasionally pass in front of Max Jacob’s 
window on Montmartre around two o’clock in the morning and call 
in, “Hey, Max, what are you doing?” and Jacob, sitting at his table 
with its oil lamp, would answer, “I am looking for a style!” Picasso 
would walk on, shouting over his shoulder, “There is no style!” The 
poets came to realize that this concept of an art which by refusing to 
conform to any models becomes above all a constant quest, an in- 
tense effort to “get out of oneself” by whatever means, was by its 
very nature just as applicable to their own means of expression. The 
distinctions between poetry and painting were minimized; alliances, 
collaborations were actively sought; cubism, futurism, dadaism, sur- 
realism were all founded as joint movements of artists and poets. 

Those who still think of poetry as verse might well resent Picasso’s 
role. French poetry has indeed paid a price for what amounts to a 
cult for this Spanish painter. It was only natural that he would be less 
sensitive to the sounds and cadences of poetry than to the visual 
imagery and metaphors. The presence of Rimbaud’s /Iluminations on 
the shelf of his studio in the “bateau-lavoir” and his preference for 
the prose poems of Jacob typify this taste. One may wonder to what 
extent his presence alone may have led the poets away from a natural 
propensity toward more lyric verse. There were of course other 
copies of Illuminations in Paris, and Picasso can hardly be held 
responsible for the concept which equates poetry with imagery. Yet if 
there is anything at all indicative in Apollinaire’s switch during the 
battle of cubism from traditional meters to “plastic poetry” (including 
the almost total rejection, until the War took him to the trenches, of the 
octosyllabic line in which at times he had rivalled Francois Villon) 
it is certainly pertinent to recall that Apollinaire intended to entitle 
these “calligrams” And I too am a Painter, the principal painter he 
had in mind undoubtedly being the one he admired most. Similarly 
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Cocteau might have produced more volumes like Plain Chant with its 
more regular rhythms and restrained imagery, had he not attempted 
so many “experimental” pieces filled with firework displays of brilliant 
metaphors, in conscious emulation of the painter whom Cocteau him- 
self called the master of the “plastic metaphor.” Eluard too, for all 
his innate lyrical gifts, would not deny that his preference for the 
verb “to see” (as is obvious in the very titles of Les Yeux fertiles and 
Voir) to the detriment of the verb “to hear” can in a large measure 
be attributed to his collaboration with Picasso. 

Despite these examples, are we not stressing the influence of Picasso 
at the expense of the great 19th-century precursors, Baudelaire, Mal- 
larmé and above all Rimbaud, who, after all, wrote French poetry 
in French? Rimbaud, before Picasso, had viewed his art above all 
as a means of liberation, of overcoming the duality between self and 
the universe. He too had attempted to reshape the world according to 
his own vision, “twisting the bars,” ruthlessly destroying the conven- 
tional view of nature and regrouping objects at will. He had under- 
’ taken his “Promethean” task with the same intense and exasperated 
fervor. Although, unlike Picasso, he had burnt himself out in four short 
years, his //luminations still shone brilliantly over the 20th-century 
sky. Why then were our poets obliged to turn to a painter? 

They were not obliged to, of course. (Claudel, for one, did not. He 
had been fired by Rimbaud as early as 1886 and had turned ever 
since in his own orbit.) It was simply that Picasso, who had himself 
felt the impact of Rimbaud soon after his arrival in Paris, became 
for these poets and more so than any one of them a Rimbaud redivi- 
vus, and they had the good fortune and the “astonishment,” as Breton 
said, to be in daily contact with him. The famous lettre du voyant 
was not published until 1912, and it is perhaps more than a coinci- 
dence that the poems of Apollinaire which best exemplify the con- 
cepts of that letter, poems such as “Le Brasier,” “Fiangailles,” and 
“Cortége,” were composed five years earlier, at the same time that 
Picasso was heroically exploring the realm of art which came to be 
known as cubism. 

Of course most of these poets did borrow directly from Rimbaud. 
It was only natural for them as poets to do so. But if among the many 
different “myths” of Rimbaud which they might hay _chosen—deca- 
dent, Catholic, bourgeois, totalitarian, etc., as enumerated by Etiem- 
ble in Le Mythe de Rimbaud—they preferred to choose above all 
the rebel and the seer, they were in effect confessing the influence 
upon them of the one man who most perfectly incarnated that spirit 
and who was not a poet at all. Picasso was there, alive, among them, 
goading them constantly by his presence and his example, reminding 
them, whenever they veered too close to the soft or the sentimental— 
too close to Verlaine in the case of Jacob or Apollinaire; or if, like 
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Cocteau, they tried to be too consciously clever, or, as with the sur- 
realists, too subconsciously insignificant—reminding them that art 
must always be an authentic conquest, a strenuous effort to surpass 
oneself, that it is harsh, demanding and knows no compromise. It is 
in this sense, perhaps, rather than because of any specific effort by 
the poets to transpose the techniques of one art to those of another 
that Picasso’s influence on 20th century French poetry has been so 
powerful and so pervasive. 

Within the last few years it has slackened somewhat. Few of the 
poets now reaching maturity seem to share the cult which Eluard felt 
so fervently up to the time of his death and which Cocteau, Tzara, 
Prévert and others continue to express. Two possible reasons suggest 
themselves. Picasso, of course, is older, and the new generation is 
younger. His fame and the aura with which it surrounds him make 
him more and more inaccessible. A recent novel, Le Diplodocus by 
Héléne Parmelin, describes the timidity of a young painter as he walks 
up the steps to the studio of the rue des Grands-Augustins for the first 
time. A young poet would undoubtedly experience even greater trepi- 
dation. The possibilities of personal contact which counted so heavily 
among the older poets have now all but disappeared. 

The second reason is less obvious: Picasso is young, and the new 
generation is old. The poet and critic G.E. Clancier wrote recently 
that “finally Malherbe has returned.” The poets since the War seem 
to be pausing to take stock of their position. The freedom achieved by 
the earlier generations is looked upon as more of a liability than an 
asset. Avant-gardism seems to have vanished. A yearning for order, 
unity, and more prudent rhythms has replaced the period of revolt 
and adventure. 

Meanwhile Picasso stubbornly pursues his own energetic, demonic 
quest. His youthful exuberance seems strangely out of date today, 
and one wonders which of us is really old. It is too late to expect 
still another constellation comparable to those which surrounded him 
for more than half a century. We can only hope that his works will 
tell poets of future decades, as they set out in search of a style, that 
“there is no style.” 


Picasso Poems 


~~ PABLO PICASSO 


Behold this painter he takes possession of things with their shadow too and with sublimated yiey 
He tears himself into chords as deep and pleasant to breathe as the organ I like to hey 
Harlequin women are playing in the _ pink and blue of a lovely sky 


Dreams and hands in action Orient abounding in glaciers The winter is sever 
Lustres gold iris fabric gold _law of fiery striations melts murmuring, 
Blue tenuous flame silver of the waves blue after the great cy 
While they remain they are touching this siren — violin 
Fawns heavy wings incandescence a few strokes more 
Bourdons striated women dazzle of diamond — diving 
Harlequins similar to God in variety elegant as a lake 
Flowers glowing like two pearls monsters palpitating 
Lilies ringed with gold, I was not man alone ! make remorse undulate 


New world arisen so early 
The adventure of that old horse 
The night of the miraculous draught 
Tunes of little violins deep within 
In the setting sun then at the end of 
Look at the giant head infinitely great 
Silver will in no time be replaced by 
Dead she hangs upon the hook ... it is 
The dank voices of the acrobats 
Grimace amid the onslaughts of the wind 
Hearken to the waves and the clamor of a 
At last the grotto with an atmosphere gilded 
This veined sapphire 
King of phosphorus 
The dance of the 
The blue frame 


Catch hold of the pink spiders 
Regrets for invisible snares 
So peaceful rose upward but upon the keyboard 


Guitar-tempest 

O gay tremolo 

He does not laugh 
Your pathetic 

The nimble shadow 
Immense desire 

I saw our eyes 

I heard his voice 


soaring from a vast se 


In Americ, | 


the mask’s eye 

angels arranged 

the god’s year 

the green hand 

all our gold 

the blue dance 

of the houses 

drowsing off 

blue woman 

by Virtue 

we need to laugh! 

beneath the trees bootees among blue feather 

ten flies confronts him when he thinks about you 

while the nimble air was also opening forth 

In the midst of regrets within an immense grotto 
on the swim 

the air 

the music 

O gay tremolo 

O gay tremolo 

the graphic artis 

pale scintillation 

of a dying summer twilight 

and dawn rises from water so luminous 

diamonds enclose the reflections of a green sky 

that was gilding the forests while you wep 


A horse-riding acrobat a moustache-wearing poet a dead bird and so many children without teas 
Things smashed to bits books torn to tatters layers of dust and dawns unfurling ! 
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This memory relive | 











PAUL ELUARD 


TO PABLO PICASSO 


d View I 
0 hy 
an Happy day once more have I seen the unforgotten 


Whom I shall never forget 
And those evanescent women whose eyes 
Presented me an escort of honor 


S€vere 
g. 


Mi an They were muffled in their smiles 
In 

ore 

jing | Happy day I have seen my friends from care 

» A The men weighed not heavily 

ing One passing by ; 

et Whose shadow changed into a mouse 

Fled from the gutter 

ast sea 

Tica | 

"See I have seen the sky enormous 

Tanged The brilliant gaze of men deprived of everything 
$year Remote shore where no one tries to land 

1 hand 

ont Happy day that started melancholy 

dance Black beneath trees of green 

houses But when suddenly drenched by dawn 

g off Entered my heart by surprise 

/oman 

irtue 

laugh! 

eathers I 

“ Show me this man of always so gentle 

ee Who said it’s fingers that raise the earth 

7 The rainbow furled the snake uncurling 

The mirror of flesh where an infant pearls 
the ait | And quiet hands that go their own way 
> music Naked obedient condensing space 
tremolo Laden with desire and imagery 
remolo One following another like hands on the same clock 
ic artist 
— Show me the sky laden with clouds 
twilight That reflects the world lying under my lids 
— Show me the sky in a single star 
een sky I can view the earth yet not be dazzled 
wept The murky stones the ghostly grasses 
ut tears Those great goblets of water those great amber masses 
of landscape 
™ The solemn geography of human frontiers 
11 
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Show me also the black waist 

The tightdrawn hair the rapt eyes 

Of those pure and dusky girls who are her in transit 
and to my fancy moreover 

Those proud doorways in the wall of the summer 

Strange urns liquidfree yet full of virtues 

Worthlessly made for simple usage 

Show me the secrets uniting their temples 

To those absent palates that raise the earth 


PAUL ELUARD 


VICTORY AT GUERNICA 
1 


Lovely world of hovel 
Pit and field 


2 


Faces fit for fire faces fit for cold 
For denial or for night for curses or for blows 


3 


Faces fit for anything 
You are watched by the gaping void 
Your death will serve as warning 


4 
Death heart turned upside down 


5 


They made you pay for bread 

For earth sky water sleep | 
For the very misery 

Of your life 


6 | 


They claimed to seek good fellowship 

They rationed the strong sentenced the mad 
Doled out alms split pennies in half 

They smothered each other with civilities 














PAUL ELUARD 
7 
They are persistent far too insistent they are not of our world 
8 
Women children have that same bounty 
Of spring’s green leaves and pure milk 
And endurance 
In the purity of their eyes 
9 
Women children have that same bounty 
In their eyes 
Men defend it as best they can 
10 
Women children have those same red roses 
In their eyes 
They all display their blood 
11 


Fear and courage to live and die 
Death so hard and yet so simple 


12 


Men for whom such bounty was sung 
Men for whom it was flung to ruin 


13 
True men in whom despair 


Feeds the greedy fires of hope 
Together let us unfold the latest bud of the future 


14 
Pariahs death earth and the villainy 
Of our foes all wear the humdrum 


Tones of our night 
We will force them to give way 


PAUL ELUARD 
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BROKEN POEM FOR PICASSO 


The hand that on a Cyclops’ brow 
Broken was unto a peach sweet 
And plumply jowled does not allow 
My ancient death on Anjou Street. 


You it was, yours the cardboard hound 
I died of another’s death throes 

And your frightful santons around 
Their shoulders were winding rainbows. 


And these things that lived on the sand 
By the dead sea would dreadfully hover. 
And the woman her potent hand 
Abandoned to her youthful lover. 


The Nostradamus age was there 
Cities destroyed—joy driven out. 
Where are the Muses? Ladies fair 
More fugitive than any trout? 


JEAN COCTEAU (1940) 


PICASSO GOES FOR A STROLL 


On a thoroughly round plate of real porcelain 

sits an apple 

facing it squarely 

a painter of reality 

tries in vain to paint 

the apple as it is 

but it’s not inclined to submit 

it’s got a mind of its own 

and more than one pippin of a trick up its sleeve 

that apple has 

and there it poses girating 

in its real plate 

slyly on its own core 

blandly sitting tight 

and like a Duke de Guise who assumes the disguise of a 

gas light 

to evade certain persons trying to do his portrait despite him 

the apple takes the guise of a lovely fruit in disguise 

and it’s only then 

that the painter of reality 

begins to realize 
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that in its every appearance the apple is his enemy 

and like the wretched starveling 

like the poor pauper who suddenly finds himself at the 
mercy of some philanthropic and charitable association 
formidable in its philanthropy charity and 
formidableness 

the wretched painter of reality 

suddenly finds himself to be the pitiful prey 

of an endless horde of associations of ideas 

And the apple in its girations calls to mind the apple tree 

paradise on earth and Eve and finally Adam 

a sprayer an espalier Parmentier’s potatoes or an escalator 

Canada the Hesperides Normandy the Reinette or the Lady 

the snake with the brandy glass or the rake in the 
Garden grass 

and original sin 

and the origins of art 

and the Swiss with their William Tell 

And Isaac Newton to boot 

grand prize-winner of the Galactic Gravity Fair 

and the painter with reeling brain feels his model disappearing 
into thin air 

and falls asleep 

It’s at this very moment that Picasso 

Passing by there as he does everywhere 

day in day out always right at home 

catches sight of the apple and the plate and the dozing painter 

Imagine anybody painting an apple 

says Picasso 

and Picasso eats the apple 

and the apple says Thanks 

and Picasso smashes the dish 

and goes away grinning 

and the painter yanked from his reverie 

like a tooth 

finds himself all alone again facing his unfinished canvas 

with in the very midst of the broken crockery 

the terrifying pips of reality 


JACQUES PREVERT 


NOTE 
Translator of these poems is NOELLE GILLMOR. 
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On Bonnefoy’s Poetry 


Yves Bonnefoy’s arresting title, Du mouvement et de l’immobilité de 
Douve, may at first glance have puzzled critics, accustomed to more 
laconic labels; it did not deter them from expressing their enthusiasm. 
In the field of contemporary poetry, where landmarks were few and 
already weather-beaten, no work had arisen in recent years that was 
more immediately rewarding and seemed better prepared to wear the 
patina of time. To be able at least to praise unconditionally was de- 
lightful, and critics were pleased with themselves as much as with 
the poet. To be sure, there were a few reluctant voices, Jean Gros- 
jean’s for example, but what could one expect from a possibly dis- 
gruntled competitor? One line which he adduced as evidence of 
Bonnefoy’s attempt at “nobility” of style was singled out for praise 
in the Mercure de France. Where one objected to the heaviness of 
words, the other admired the weightiness of language. Grosjean’s 
reservations were drowned in a roar of acclaim. He seemed con- 
demned to the part he had assumed in his poetry: that of an an- 
chorite crying out and grumbling in the wilderness. 

Yet in denouncing the neo-classic character of Bonnefoy’s poetry, 
he had put his finger on one of the reasons which had most con- 
tributed to its reception. It was a welcome relief, as it had been in 
1917 with Valéry’s La Jeune Parque, to find in 1953 a poet whose 
work effortlessly inserted itself in the body of French poetry and 
secured the backing of tradition without the least evidence of retro- 
gression. The comparison is neither forced nor fortuitous. Just as 
one was led to think of Racine and Mallarmé without disparaging 
Valéry’s dazzling creation, Douve gravely recapitulated, as it moved 
on its dark journey, the achievement of the past. If a characteristic 
adjective such as “infuse” confirmed the Scévian resonance of this 
poetry, in its compact and emblematic secrecy, hints of flowing 
majestic litanies pointed to St. John Perse’s use of language (“Il 
s’agissait d’un vent plus fort que nos mémoires”), only to harden 
immediately into Char’s rock-crystal, Surrealist imagery or Michaux’s 
ferocious matter-of-factness (“A présent se disloquent les menuiseries 


faciales. A présent I’on procéde a l’arrachement de la vue”). Were 
not lines like 


Etre défait que l’étre invincible rassemble, 
Présence ressaisie dans la torche du froid 


A being undone which invincible being assembles,/ Presence 
seized anew in the torch of the cold 
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torn from some unpublished draft of Le Cimetiére Marin? Even 
Péguy’s obstinate plodding shuffles for a moment at the threshold of 
the volume’s concluding segment. Most of these reminiscences occur, 
however, in the first part titled Thédtre. This fact leads us to wonder 
whether, besides other areas of meaning later to be discussed, this 
review of poetic signatures in the glow of the footlights, as it were, 
is not intended to strike the balance of the process in its historical 
unfolding, to pay homage to its outstanding realizations by con- 
ciously appropriating them, but in so doing to destroy and transcend 
them.' That this is the very motion of the work under consideration, 
these remarks, however spotty and inadequate, will endeavor to make 
plain. 

The familiarity of the poems is delusive, therefore, but nonetheless 
operates on the reader. He feels on safer ground than usual. If 
respect means looking back, he is confronted with an essentially 
respectful poet. Bonnefoy’s backward glance, however, is also Or- 
pheus’ glance: inspired by impatience and love, it destroys what it 
brings to the light. What appears to be the gravitational pull of 
traditional prosody may be interpreted as a centrifugal force. To 
use the author’s own image—in a recent book review of Jouve’s 
Mélodrame—a wound is reopened in classic meters, less blandly 
than by Baudelaire, more blatantly than by Mallarmé. 

The main asset of Du mouvement et de l’immobilité de Douve, 
however, is its unity. This is no agglomeration of disconnected 
poems, but a tightly-knit sequence that relates or, more accurately, 
undergoes an experience which we are called upon to share. This 
experience takes the mythical form of the journey, of the metamor- 
phosis. Before attempting to assess its implications, a few superficial 
observations on Douve’s structure may be in order. The volume is 
divided into five parts: Thédtre, Derniers Gestes, Douve parle, 
L’Orangerie, Vrai lieu. The first part, a series of nineteen untitled 
poems, is the longest. The last one, on the other hand, is the shortest 
and with seven poems is roughly three times briefer than Thédtre. 
The central panels form a triptych of fourteen poems each: whether 
by sheer coincidence, I cannot say, though I am inclined to doubt it. 
Some will probably lament that the first part was not made up of 21 
poems, as may well have been the author’s original intention. This 
would have clinched the position of 7 as the key to the whole struc- 
ture.’ As it is, the work avoids mathematical rigidity while adhering 


‘A side-view of the care which Bonnefoy brings to his work is supplied by a 

comparison of the text found in the volume and as published in the Mer- 
cure de France, May 1, 1953. Several unimportant but noticeable changes 
have been made. 


*Bonnefoy is obviously, though perhaps not very thoroughly, acquainted with 
hermetic and alchemical literature. 
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to firmly organized patterns, and the final movement, Vrai lieu, 
appears more intense and compressed than any of the preceding 
parts. This configuration is, on the whole, repeated within the move- 
ment itself by the growing predominance of short lines over the 
initial alexandrines. The last poem of the book is a mere quatrain 
that hurls its question into silence. And just as Thédtre formally 
looked back on the past to carry on its own forward movement, 
throughout Douve recurrent secondary motifs act as echoes of the 
poems that preceded and confirm the coherence of the whole, already 
insured by the dominant themes. Each poem is grounded on its own 
past, no material is left dangling. However doubtful the sense may 
remain in each particular case, reiteration establishes significance. 
Such is the typical mode of operation of an important range of “‘sym- 
bolist” literature, where it is possible to discover meanings if one is 
willing to apply specific coordinates, but where what is actually being 
communicated is a certain structure of experience. Beckett’s Waiting 
for Godot may be considered an admirable example of this type 
of work. 

The central experience of Douve, as the complete title implies, is 
dialectical. It is a passage from life to death, from day to night and 
light to darkness, from Summer’s warmth to cold, from motion to 
immobility, from white to black, from high to low; but a passage 
without end, for these polarizations exist only in function of each 
other. Who is Douve? What is Douve? The most frequent meaning 
of the word, in French, is that of “moat” or “trench filled with water.” 
Bonnefoy acknowledges it at least once, when he addresses Douve as 
“Eau basse irréductible ot leffort se perdra.” But at other times 
Douve is a flowing river, a forest, a stretch of low land, a woman. In 
all these impersonations, one common character is shared: the pull 
of gravity, a tendency to lie low or recline, a downward movement, 
a descent which is cosmically mirrored by the waning of Summer 
and the setting of the sun. I shall quote examples of this general 
motion from one part alone, l’Orangerie, in order to emphasize its 
predominance: “Le ciel trop bas pour toi,” “Le soleil était déja trés 
bas sur toute terre,” “Regard puisé plus bas que tout regard épris,” 
“Mais toi, mais le désert! étends plus bas .. . ,” “Je la coucherai dans 
le froid,” “Tu coucheras ton ceeur,” “Le soleil tournera, de sa vive 
agonie.” 

This last example conveniently underscores the traditional con- 
nection between the imagery of descent and the theme of death. 
Indeed, the whole first part is occupied by Douve’s acceptance of 
and submission to death. Her body is picked clean by insects, she 
merges with the landscape in a series of poems reminiscent of Lau- 
tréamont on the one hand, on the other of Arcimboldo’s and Dali’s 
visual puns or double images. Is not this merging the return to sub- 
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stance which Bonnefoy, in an intricate article on the painter Balthus, 
(Mercure de France, March 1, 1957), indicated as the goal of the 
artist’s quest? Her funeral journey willingly, ecstatically undertaken, 
Douve disappears like water absorbed by sand. But this disappear- 
ance is the necessary condition of her resurrection, and she is greeted 
by the names that cannot fail to suggest the ambiguity of her experi- 
ence: salamander and phoenix.*® Both these emblematic animals 
survive the ordeal of the fiame, they thrive in it, and an odd image 
like “les basses flammes de la mer” makes it plain that in Bonnefoy’s 
order the waters of death and the fire of the spirit are but two aspects 
of a single inextricable element. We reach here the core of the poet’s 
attempt, the key to the series of gestures “mimed” by the poems and 
gathered into what Bonnefoy proudly calls “. . . plus grand cri qu’étre 
ait jamais tenté.” 

Douve is the Word, her death is the life of the spirit. One won- 
ders whether the author has not been attracted by the linguistic and 
thematic proximity of the emblem of the Holy Ghost, the Dove. The 
suggestion, I think, is not entirely preposterous, since Bonnefoy 
knows English well enough to have translated Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar. Douve is white as well as coal-black, she is winged as well 
as irreducible and low. Be that as it may, from the very start the 
reader is given an indication as to the significance of the journey he 
is about to undertake, for a quotation from Hegel ushers him into 
the poet’s syncretic Hades: “Now the life of the spirit does not 
cringe in front of death nor keep itself pure from its ravage. It sup- 
ports death and maintains itself in it.” No references are given, but 
the passage is taken from the Preface to the Phenomenology of the 
Spirit.* Alexandre Kojéve, in his /ntroduction a la lecture de Hegel, 
describes it as capital for the understanding of the philosopher’s 
thought and comments upon it at length. “For the Understanding, 
by its colloquy,” he writes, “reveals the real and reveals itself. And 
since it is born of finiteness, it is only by thinking death and by speak- 
ing of it that it is truly what it is: a colloquy conscious of itself and 
of its origin.” (p. 546) Compare this statement, which aptly sum- 
marizes Hegel’s involved exposition, with one of Bonnefoy’s purest 
lyrics: 


Que saisir sinon qui s’échappe, 
Que voir sinon qui s’obscurcit, 


* The stag, one of the symbols of Christ in Christian iconography, also appears. 
One could glean interesting materials for comparison in Scéve’s Délie, where 
phoenix, stag, salamander, lamp and many other of Bonnefoy’s emblems recur 
(cf., for instance, dizains 158, 199, 274). Could the connection between the 
sand and phoenix motifs be ensured by the Hebrew chul, which happens 
to mean both “sand” and “phoenix”? 

“It may be worth noting that Bonnefoy has used neither Hyppolite’s nor 
Kojéve’s versions. 
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Que désirer sinon qui meurt, 
Sinon qui parle et se déchire? 


Parole proche de moi 

Que chercher sinon ton silence, 
Quelle lueur sinon profonde 
Ta conscience ensevelie, 


Parole jetée matérielle 
Sur lorigine et la nuit? 


What shall I seize except what eludes me,/ What shall I see 
except what grows dark,/ What shall I desire except what 
dies,/ Except what speaks and tears itself? 


Word close to me/ What shall I seek except your silence,/ 


What gleam except the deep gleam/ Of your sunken con- 
sciousness, 


Word material jetty/ Over origin and night? 


The Spirit, for Hegel, is Being revealed through the word. Conscious- 
ness is for itself its own concept, the negation of its limited forms 
and of its own death, which is nevertheless a necessary moment of 
the life of the spirit, through which consciousness survives itself and 
rises to a new form. If spirit is to retain its power, it must, says 
Hegel, sojourn with the Negative and look at it in the face. “This 
sojourn is the magic power which converts the negative into being.”® 
When Bonnefoy writes: “Et je tai vue te rompre et jouir d’étre 
morte” or again: “Mourir est un pays. que tu aimais,” he merely 
concretizes or personalizes the Hegelian concept that man’s death is 
an immanent or autonomous end,)"that is to say, a conscious and 
voluntary end, and emphasizes,what willingness to die which is the 
only possible way of life fortonsciousness. Awareness of this self- 
activating process makes ipye tasier to understand how, in L’Orangerie, 
after a continuous thre of downward motion, the last line of the 
final poem can becogve: “Que faire d’une lampe, il pleut, le jour 
se léve,” just as thlast line of the preceding part was: “Quand la 
lumiére enfin s’est faite vent et nuit.” The dialectical conversion has 
taken place, the lamp of consciousness destroys itself but, in so doing, 
like the phoenix, insures its own rebirth.° The same reversal is 


®In addition to Kojéve’s work, one should consult Jean Hyppolite, Genése et 
structure de la Phénoménologie de l’esprit de Hegel. 1 have used both. 
° At various points, lamp and stone are associated: “Lampe de pierre,” “pierre 
. lampe secréte,” “cette lampe rocailleuse.” The rocky lamp may well be 
the moon an old and obvious symbol of reflection. 
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pointed at by another terminal poem, “Art Poétique.” It also occurs 
in the experience of love, which is an essential facet of Douve’s 
itinerary: the moment of “death” is that which gives life, and there 
is no need to insist on the traditional connection between the act of 
love and knowing, here explicitly stated: “Ayant vécu l’instant ou 
la chair la plus proche se mue en connaissance.” Douve tempora- 
lizes an experience which is of course instantaneous and timeless, 
and so it ends by a victory which, hollowed out and denied by Be- 
coming, already begins to doubt itself: 


Le jour franchit le soir, il gagnera 

Sur la nuit quotidienne. 

O notre force et notre gloire, pourrez-vous 
Trouer la muraille des morts? 


The day strides over the evening, it will win/ Against quoti- 
dian night./ Oh, our strength and our lustre, will you be able/ 
To pierce the rampart of the dead? 


The journey is forever to be started all over again, the new begin- 
ning is but a continuation, the interrogation is raised in anxiety, the 
plural “the rampart of the dead¥-<eggunces this unending descent 
into Hell whichis thie life of the spirit and which opposes the per- 
spective of its massive unalterability to our joy, and yet exerts this 
very joy by allowing it to be born and to die. The Thédtre of the first 
part has become the V rai Lieu of the last. 

The aridity of Bonnefoy’s poetry is its wealth and its plenitude. 
As he would phrase it, it lives in opulence on the very scene of dis- 
aster. Through absence, presence is regained, and presence is salva- 
tion. If this be the authentic theme of our time, little wonder that 
critics found in Douve a work whose spell could not be shaken. 
What is amazing—and this final digression may be of help to more 
exhaustive commentators—is one critic’s abstention: one critic, for 
whom Douve seemed made to order, indeed who might well have 
inspired it. That writer is Maurice Blanchot. To look at his essays 
is to discover, inexorably sought out, the central problem and some- 
times the very wording of Bonnefoy’s poetry. “La Littérature et le 
droit 4 la mort,” in particular, is nothing but a long and searching 
comment on that sentence of Hegel’s which we found pointing in 
Douve like an initial signpost—a dark exploration of the ambiguity 
of literature, of language as life-in-death. “But this ceaseless reitera- 
tion of words devoid of content,” he writes, “this persistence of 
speech throughout an immense holocaust of words, this itself is the 
profound nature of silence which speaks even in total muteness, 
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which is speech emptied of words, an ever speaking echo in the midst 
of silence.” (La Part du Feu, p. 335) Bonnefoy echoes this: 


Je ne suis que parole intentée a l’absence, 
L’absence détruira tout mon ressassement.’ 


I am but speech instituted against absence,/ Absence will 
destroy all my reiteration. 


Why did Blanchot remain silent? The first time a man sees himself 
in a mirror, does he refuse to recognize his image? Or did he have 
nothing to say, because he had already said everything, already writ- 
ten the commentary required by Douve? One thing is certain, al- 
though what Bonnefoy has achieved stands on its own merits, to what 
he has attempted Blanchot alone holds the master key. 


*One of Bonnefoy’s most striking images, “Et ta robe tachée du venin des 
lampes,” may have its origin in the following passage of Blanchot: “We un- 
derstand . . . only by infecting what we understand with the nothingness of 
death.”—if we bear in mind the suggested equation: lamp, consciousness. Or 
again when Bonnefoy writes the already quoted line, “Ou plus grand cri 
qu’étre ait jamais tenté,” he may merely have been thinking of Blanchot’s 
statement on the writer’s work in general: “His work is a prodigious deed, 
the greatest and most important that can be.” (p. 319) 
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The Interplay of Love 
and the Universe in the 
Work of Lucien Becker 


Despite his basically pessimistic temperament, Lucien Becker is able 
to see the world with eyes cleared of the ennui and sterility which 
blind most men of our time. I like the fervor or ferociousness with 
which he takes into himself images of the visible world, a world in- 
exhaustible for him who would surrender himself to it in sorrow 
and ecstasy, renouncing all worship of his own self and of his private 
language. In Becker’s poetry, words are no longer used simply to 
evoke the terror of the self lost in its own absence in the midst of a 
funereal universe, but serve also to recreate the beings and things of 
the earth which the poet loves: 


Il ne reste que l’éclat des riviéres 

et celui, plus sourd, que retiennent tes cils: 
c’est de la que chaque jour le matin part 
pour aller voir le soleil naitre dans les blés. 


(There remains only the gleam of rivers/ and that more 
muted one which your eyelashes retain/ from there daily the 
morning sets out/ to see the birth of the sun in the wheat.) 


His best poetry shows the emptiness of the enigmatic style, the baro- 
que preciosity which has been so popular in France for so long. He 
has only to recount what appears to him, without resorting to ellipsis, 
ambiguous allusions, or symbolic gesticulations, in order to give evi- 
dence of reality and touch the reader’s heart. 

Lucien Becker’s world is made of discrete and solitary objects, 
passers-by and pebbles which “cannot share in our existence.” Iso- 
lated by a void at once exterior and interior,, they are, as it were, 
appliquéd on the surface of reality seen as a fragile membrane gleam- 
ing over the abyss, always about to tear apart like the iridescent 
bubble which is drawn out till it bursts. Objects are the “evidence of 
a world without depth,” which intermittently assumes its true, dimen- 
sion at the coming of the longed-for woman. In these moments, 
which alone are true in a universe doomed to eclipses and which 
constitute the source of Becker’s major inspiration, objects recon- 
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quer their absolute significance. They affirm their full reality despite 
the nothingness which assails them: 


Nous entrons seuls dans un monde ouvert sur nos visages 
comme sur son propre noyau. 


(We enter alone into a world opening on our faces/ as on its 
own core.) 


They then take on a weightiness which makes Becker’s poetry a 
genuine art of designation, where the moment of carnal union or 
erotic vision coincides with the genesis of the world and the poem: 


L’espace est pris entre nos regards 

et nous n’avons que quelques gestes a ébaucher 
pour qu’il tombe a nos pieds sans faire plus de bruit 
que la derniére goutte d’eau d’un orage sur la forét. 


(Space is caught between our eyes/ and we need only start 
to make certain gestures/ to make it fall at our feet with no 
more noise/ than the last drop of water from a storm in the 
forest.) 


Universal desolation is suddenly denied by the look and the meeting 
of lovers: 


. .. les oiseaux s’immobilisent un instant 
pour mieux sentir la rondeur de la clarté. 


Et c’est le jour porté de colline en colline 
renversé dans les lits de la verdure, 

c’est le jour éperdu de joie 

dés qu’il reconnait tes seins. 


(Birds stand still for a moment/ the better to feel the round- 
ness of light. 


And it’s day borne from hill to hill/ lying in beds of green,/ 
it is day wild with joy/ once it sees your breasts.) 


But in this poetry no transcendental aspirations accompany the cult 
of redeeming love. The poet “seeks a path/ which does not go 
beyond your body.” The salvation which the loved one offers lies 
solely in her irrefragable proximity. Woman is the ultimate “impasse 
towards which I rush with the strength of the tide.”” Behind her there 
again opens the abyss of the ever-fleeting world. 


Tu es la seule chose 
que je puisse tenir contre moi. . 


(You are the only thing/ I can hold to me... ) 
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Far from revealing a hitherto unseen horizon, the union of bodies 
and souls accentuates the concrete, objective character of carnal 
presence; rather than vegetating as before in their pained solitude, 
victims of a “Joyless World,” lovers who meet in bodily ecstasy are 
able to unite in a common cause—a common matter, one might say, 
since for Becker the object of love-making is 


de découvrir qu’a deux 
nous pouvons ne plus former qu’un seul objet. 


(To discover that together/ we can form but a single object.) 


This love is full insofar as it allows the coalescence of two living 
objects into a single solid mass of pure assuaged desire, which rebels 
against the threat of dissolution emanating from the surrounding 
emptiness and tending to disunite such happiness. The carnal lovers 
form a whole, a fulfillment, a static well-being in which the self 
finally disintegrates in happy death. 


De ton corps je fais un pont 

qui me conduit dans un monde 

ou nos dents se cognent contre le méme verre d’air, 

ou nos regards a force d’étre proches font la nuit entre eux. 


. . . Je calme la lueur sourde de ton ventre 
comme le soleil une tempéte 

et je me retrouve toujours avec une téte 

unie a la tienne par-dessus des siécles de mort. 


... Je veux sceller au tien mon visage 
afin que je puisse mourir en toi 

au moment ou il ne restera autour de moi 
que le ciel grand ouvert de ton regard. 


(Of your body I make a bridge/ which leads me into a world/ 
where our teeth press the same glass of air,/ where our 
glances, through their proximity, make night between them. 


I calm the dull light of your belly/ as the sun does a storm/ 
and I always find myself again with a head/ joined with yours 
over centuries of death. 


I would seal my face to yours/ that I might die in you/ when 
around me there will only remain/ the wide open sky of your 
glance.) 


In Baudelaire’s work, which has strongly influenced Becker, the 
sexual function is subject to a constant ambiguity: 

Que tu viennes du Ciel ou de l’Enfer, qu’importe . . . 

Baudelaire’s idol is the emissary of a transcendental absolute, 
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whose now divine, now satanic nature she reflects. Becker, however, 
follows the trend of nihilistic poetry, which refutes this conception. 
The negative basis of post-Baudelairean poetic sensibility excludes 
the Christian and neo-platonic idea of heavenly mediation: all ap- 
pearances, be they flesh, matter, or language, can only transmit a 
message of nothingness. With the death of God, the herald of non- 
being, the new absolute of the nihilistic era, is existence itself. “If 
you really look at it,” Lucien Becker wrote to me a while ago, “you 
see there’s not much left except NOTHING TO LIVE.” 

The role of love under these conditions is to displace or mask the 
death which is everpresent on earth, both within as well as outside of 
the negating consciousness: 


. . . je n’ai qu’a fermer les paupiéres 
pour qu’en moi tu prennes la place de la mort. 


(I need only close my eyes/ for you to take the place of death 
within me.) 


Here woman does not descend “from heaven” as in Dante, Scéve, 
Goethe, Hugo, and sometimes even Baudelaire. In a world made of 
absence she, on the contrary, is clearly the only material object 
vested with some tangible reality. 


Tu es entiére contre chacune de mes mains, 
tu es entiére sous mes paupiéres, 

tu es entiére de mes pieds 4 ma téte, 

tu es seule entre le monde et moi. 


(You are whole against each of my hands,/ you are whole 
under my eyelids,/ you are whole from my feet to my head,/ 
you alone are between the world and me.) 


The sex-charged body, object of male desire, remains the only proof 
of being in a universe void of all substance. More precisely, as long 
as this presence is still accessible to the lover coveting it as prey 
(“You can no longer escape from the net/ which my hands throw 
over you”), nothingness is silenced; death is temporarily bested by 
the miracle of sex: 


Je sais que la mort ne peut rien me faire 
tant que tu restes entre elle et moi, 

tant que s’allume dans ta chair 

le ver luisant du plaisir. 


. .. Tous les chemins conduisent 4 ton sexe 
derniére impasse avant la mort 

mais impasse o0 ma vie prend un sens 
qu’aucune morale n’a pu lui donner. 
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(I know that death can do nothing to me/ as long as you 
stay between it and me,/ as long as there shines in your 
flesh/ the glow-worm of lust. 


All roads lead to your sex-parts/ the last dead-end before 
death/ but a dead-end where my life takes a direction/ which 
no ethic has been able to give it.) 


Becker sees in sexual climax the principle and the very condition of 
this exorcism of nothingness. The female orgasm, attesting the mi- 
raculous unity induced by the male, is the only guarantee of his 
effective magic. “In the moment of such a fullness/ that nothing can 
limit it, not even death,” the woman possessed places herself between 
the man and the abyss. The certainty of renewing this trance makes 
the duration of life bearable. 


Je ne vis plus au jour le jour 

puisque tes baisers font partie de mon avenir 
et nous allons jusqu’au bout de la lueur 

que la foudre trace en remontant nos veines. 


(I no longer live from day to day/ since your kisses are a 
part of my future/ and we are going to the very end of the 
light/ which the thunderbolt traces up our veins.) 


Becker’s cult of love is clearly metaphysical as well as sensual in 
nature. In the intensity of sex itself, which he expresses so vividly, 
there resides a supernatural power. “After a day lost like all the 
rest/ waiting in an office to earn one’s bread,” love-making is the 
hypostasis of being suddenly introduced into the absence of life, a 
magic bath which restores meaning to all things. Sex reconciles the 
world with the poet’s soul, which he finally repossesses: 


Il me faut inventer d’incroyables piéges de chair 
pour prendre le monde dans un baiser, 

il me faut abattre les murailles dont tu t’entoures 
pour que le plaisir puisse te couper en deux. 


C’est alors que l’air est dans ma bouche 

la racine méme de l’espace et des fruits 

que, pour me laisser passer de ma vie a ma vie, 
tu te fais arche des épaules aux pieds. 


... Car il y a vraiment de quoi vivre sur la terre, 
mais il faut avoir la force des arbres 
pour pouvoir repousser le ciel bas 

que la mort fait peser sur les paupiéres. 
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(1 must invent incredible traps of flesh/ to catch the world 
in a kiss,/ I must beat down the walls surrounding you/ to 
cut you in two with lust. 


Then the air in my mouth is/ the very root of space and 
fruits/ then, to let me pass from my life to my life,/ you make 
an arch of yours from shoulder to feet. 


For there is really nourishment on earth/ but you need ti: 
strength of trees/ to push back the low sky/ which death 
makes weigh on our eyelids.) 


If Becker’s poetry is oriented towards the concrete, the immedi- 
ate threatened constantly by absolute death, it contains, however, a 
hint of otherwordly feeling. His childhood in Metz, the village, 
peasants in the wheat-fields of Lorraine hearing the “call of their 
ancestors,/ who ask to live again, to know the peace reigning amidst 
the grain,” and above all love awaken in him a nostalgia for an in- 
vulnerable epoch, the presentiment of a reincarnation, which is, how- 
ever, purely human and objective: 


Le sang sera compté goutte 4 goutte par d’autres tempes 
et mes cendres se méleront a la poussiére des meubles 
attendant que de mes habits je sorte 4 nouveau vivant 
comme au jour ot le monde reculait devant mon front. 


(Blood will be counted drop by drop by other veins/ and my 
ashes will mingle with the dust of the furniture/ until I leave 
my clothes, again alive,/ as on the day when the world re- 
treated before my face.) 


But, by an inevitable reaction of the unique self against this too 
depersonalized rebirth, a hostile attitude often arises in regard to 
fields, to nature, to all that is not directly linked with the individual 
destiny of man attached to urban life. This is the protest of modern 
narcissistic sensibility: its radical despair, its revolt against Creation, 
its refusal even of its own person have not yet been able to turn it 
from the inveterate love of self. A curious contradiction of the 
romantic soul, which remains passionately bound to itself, all the 
while professing scorn and detachment for itself as well as the uni- 
verse! Becker is, like Baudelaire, a poet of bedrooms—‘“la chambre 
plus profonde que le monde”—of walls and of windows, of all that 
excludes organic proliferation. Windowpanes also play a principal 
and multiple role in the crystallization of his imaginative efforts: at 
times a transparent partition separating the world from sexual or 
psychic intimacy, at times a trap set for insects of the soul and birds 
blinded by light, a flaming pyre in the dusk, a glass pane, the mirror 
of the loved one, the earth’s eye, the dead glance of passers-by, whose 
eyes are like windows opening on nothingness. Across this trans- 
parent and rigid obstacle of frozen space, the loved one creates a 
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redemptive mediation, however fleeting, between the poet and the 
world. She removes the stone weighting the depths of his eyes and 
lightens the crushing concretion of alien things which surrounds him. 

In Becker’s vision, contrary to that of other poets sprung from 
nihilism, love has not merely the power of masking man’s terrible 
destiny and of casting a temporary disguise over the ubiquitous abyss; 
it can truly transform the fatal desert of existence into life, call a 
soul into being amid the nothingness of physical data and solitary 
matter, dissipate our fear of emptiness and imminent death by briefly 
giving meaning to our terrestrial experience: 


. . . le ciel ne prend sa vraie couleur 
qu’au-dessus de ton front. 


(The sky assumes its true color/only over your brow.) 


To cap any other landscape the sky would immediately put on a 
heavy cloud of soot. But, be it only for an instant, love has metamor- 
phosed into poetry the despairing prose ceaselessly murmured by the 
daily hell of urban life. This is the intuition which gives so many 
passages of Plein amour their tender inflexion, prolonging in precise 
visual images those echoes of sympathy without which no truth or 
really human poetry is possible. 

Becker’s poems, written in monophonic quatrains, have a muted 
sonority, a dull lustre like that of the embers which, on lonely farms 
on the barren plateaux of Lorraine, continue to glow under the ashes 
throughout the long winter nights. The malaise the poet feels in the 
face of existence is reflected in the syncopated rhythm constantly 
turning back on itself and in those irregularly rhymed impair meters, 
each of which suggests an abruptly checked impulse. This style is 
undoubtedly determined by the double attitude with which he con- 
fronts reality. Becker stands perilously balanced on the dividing line 
of the poetic domains of his time. This curious halting, this hesita- 
tion between rhythmic flight and the heavy marking-time which 
characterizes his customary prosody and which it would be com- 
pletely erroneous to take for ineptness, surely has its origin in the 
constant contradiction between affirmation and negation before the 
world, life, himself, and the loved one which racks him at each 
breath. An ambivalence which paralyzes and constricts, found not 
only in his images and his favorite subjects but in his very bear- 
ing and respiration. This poetry is moving, precisely because the 
strangled affirmation succeeds in making itself heard despite the ever- 
present negation emanating from a universe steeped in absence. 
Through his rending struggle towards joy, the work of Lucien Becker 
—but a little our elder—assumes exemplary value for the poets of 
this generation. 


(Translated by John Houston) 
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Two Poems 


Final Instance 
to André Malraux 


I have trampled the trophies with their horned masks 
Before the half-barred gates of the sky. 

From the Sinais of the world have I called for truth 
To the Fates, face to face. Threatened by reefs 

I have denied the typhoons of impending doom. 
At dawn I myself have armed the sharp prow 

Of a heart returning from regions of storm. 
Stubborn as a man dying in your azure 

Hospital on a bed of nettles, I have raised 

My head to tell of the half-glimpsed horror. 

Like a slaver have | told of all man’s fevers 

As our temples rang with the last surge of blood. 

I have shouted above your village steeples 

I have bronzed my face in the sun of scorn 

And on the verge of madness tracked your reasons. 
I have wandered on clifis where the winds crumble 
The waves of history to centuries of spray. 

On the strings of my nerves I have found refrains 
Which sufficed to postpone my shipwreck at times. 
In vain have I pointed out birds of the storm 

And tattooed my limbs with time’s purple briar. 

My heart’s foliage flames in the fall 

Like the woman I could but love too much. 

But although the tawny conch-shells roar 

The cymbals of lightning rise over your nights: 
The unbearable shriek of my attendant spirits 
Haunts the sky which you dreamed without seers. 
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JEAN GROSJEAN 


The Counsel of Woman 


Your Persian profile, Woman, pale and sharp 
Cuts against the back of fleeing dark. 

Your eyes are sky, your cheeks reflect its dawn. 
To the valley of your breasts night has withdrawn. 
Your hair entwines the waves. Upon your lips 
The sun has set his burning seal. Your eyelids 

Fan like the wings of the dove in April trees. 
Upon your iris, poised, are sunlight bees. 

All creation watches me invade 

That slender space kept humid by your shade. 

The moment’s unexpected sparks which light 

With darts the speeding wings of flies in flight 
Return no doubt to the flames from which they came 
Like portents of fire. Already all my frame 
Cracks open. Grant this season’s brilliant days 
The sweetness of lakes in which the bright sun bathes. 
Girl of warm milk, your hair drags me deneath 

The iron-bound chariot wheel of a cruel fall. 
Under the weight of foliage your lips bend; 

A snow of flowers, a fire of fruit descend. 

Your branches sway, outstretched like hands, they play 
At idleness. Your murmur tells the hay 

How rambling time, created to be free 

Goes past. Your waters open up for me 

That lower blue, which stoned at times is thus 
More empty than the sky, more perilous. 

To mark me from this world, Woman I have 

But you, your skin that trembles like the wave. 

I feel the rushes bend—a flight of ibis— 

In you the sky seems near, within my grip. 

My clumsy hands wrench nothing from this pool 
But washed in the flow emerge more beautiful 
For being useless. Is there proof more bitter 

Of my fate than your connivance with the river? 
The moonlight of your blue breasts, free, slips 
From my arms, those burnéd trees that could not live. 
God, if I damn myself within my very heart, 

Are You not greater than the soul’s deductive art? 
Beyond the seven heavens, fearful is your mirth 
When I shudder, naked in this windy earth. 

Do You already note that stranger to the laws 

Of things, I have become familiar with my cause? 


(Translated by Blanche Price) 
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Jean Grosjean — An Introduction 


To introduce a poet, as yet relatively unknown in this country, re- 
quires an audacious sense of adventure; one takes the chance of 
making statements that may bring blushes to one’s memory in future 
years. On the other hand, one may succeed in communicating an 
enthusiasm for a work which seems both beautiful and significant. 

There is some support for this feeling. In 1946 the NRF recog- 
nized Jean Grosjean’s first poems by publishing them as the twenty- 
ninth volume of the collection Métamorphoses, among such poets as 
Saint-John Perse, Michaux, Fargue, Emmanuel and Leiris. The vol- 
ume was also awarded a prize by the Pléiade in the same year. Since 
then the NRF has continued to publish Grosjean’s work. 

In his six volumes of poetry to date, the poet shares the preoccupa- 
tion of Malraux and Camus: the exploration and definition of man’s 
condition and man’s fate in this world. But he does not limit his explor- 
ation to either the modern world nor the modern man. Sensing the 
solidarity of all humanity, Grosjean sees man’s condition already 
enunciated in Adam, and man’s fate described in the progress of 
man throughout the centuries. This to him is the only true subject 
of poetry: 


The only valid law is the enunciation of the movement of 
time, the narration of the direction of the movement. The 
epic, if it were a question of one, naked in its severity and 
passion, the recital of the beating of the heart of the human 
race, the heroic poem of Adam or of Noah.' 


With D’Aubigné, to some extent Vigny, and Claudel, Grosjean is 
among the rare French poets who have been influenced by Biblical 
rather than by classical literature. Although in some senses he con- 
tinues the vision of Claudel, he indicates one of his essential dif- 
ferences from the older poet in an article on Claudel.* Claudel was 
a Catholic poet for whom religious faith was a well-defined center 
around which the world arranged itself. For him the Bible was not 
so much an influence as it was an encounter. For Grosjean the Old 
Testament is the key to his vision of man. Moreover his verse is 
inspired by the ancient Hebrew poetry: he uses affirmation, juxta- 
position, rich imagery under which lies meaning; he has tried to 
render the effects of the Biblical poets. 


2 Charpier & Seghers, L’Art poétique, p. 701. 
2 Grosjean, “Claudel biblique ou non,” NRF, XXXIII, 424. 
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But words are not mere harmonious music to entrance the reader. 
The Word is the source of creation, the germ of the act. He says: 


With the twenty-two consonants of the tribe, I wanted to 
extract the word hidden in man. In any case reckon it. A 
sort of algebra, but not in space, not the key to constella- 


tions. An algebra with movement, the language of the tribe 
in its pure state. 


Each word burdened with history, each expression with the 
patina of human intercourse, all that fragile pulp of a lan- 
guage which does not perish, like man reborn in generations.* 


Grosjean adds to a Biblical inspiration that of the Moslem: He- 
brew and Moslem, the double stem rising out of Abraham. In the 
faith and suffering, in the righteousness and sin of the men of the 
Near East, he sees the symbol of mankind and the path of man. He 
has succeeded in fusing the violent loneliness of modern man with 
the solitude of Adam or Ishmael; he has made the “leap” from the 
absurdity of Camus’ world to that of ancient man who sought God 
and did not find him. 

With such a vast subject matter, lyricism is out of the question. In 
fact Grosjean scorns the direct revelation of personal feelings: 


Personal moods interest no one. Well, what do your feelings 
depend upon? Your nose is stopped up or you sleep poorly. 

You are not going to try to tell me that your dizziness 
when you lean over is caused by the swaying of the firma- 
ment. No one cares in the least if the acacia blossom goes 
to your head or if the irony of the woman you love takes 
away your appetite.* 


He has no use for the surrealistic probing of human consciousness, 
for the psychological blood-letting, the seepage of poetic material 
through the myriad self-inflicted pricks in the envelope of the sur- 
realistic subconscious. 

However, his poetry is not devoid of a trembling passion, of sensu- 
ous images, of extraordinary juxtapositions and even of rhetoric. In 
fact at times there is almost too much feeling, there are too many 
images in his poems. We feel as if we had been tossed into a world 
where a cold spring has delayed the opening of the buds, but a sud- 
den warm spell has made everything blossom at the same time in 
lush profusion. Yet the feelings and images are not an end in them- 
selves; they are the pigment with which the poet paints the great 
saga of man, rising from unconscious Adam, passing through the 
great characters of the Old Testament to modern man. 


*Charpier & Seghers, p. 700. 
*Charpier & Seghers, p. 701. 
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The life of Jean Grosjean,® as he looks upon it, is an example of 
that poetic amalgamation that takes place in his verse. Born in 
Paris on December 21, 1912, he came from a family of peasants, 
millers and builders of mills through his father, an engineer, son of 
a farmer in the Jura. “I took care of my grandfather’s vinyards like 
Noah and I watched his cattle. Now there are electrified fences 
almost everywhere and I am perhaps the last writer who was a 
shepherd like Abraham.” His maternal grandfather was a painter, 
and the family, with weavers and blacksmiths among its members, 
had its origins in Flanders and Champagne. 

An important moment in the poet’s life was his residence in the 
Near East from 1935-37. He visited Lebanon, Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, now as secretary to local officials, again as a teacher in the 
Arab schools and as a guest of the Bedouin or of the Maronites, 
Syrian Catholics in the hills of Lebanon. Through his close contact 
with the inhabitants of the country, he became acquainted with Ara- 
bian culture and developed an admiration for the classical Arabian 
poets, in particular Montanabi. 

In 1940, at the age of 28, he was fortunate in being a prisoner of 
war with André Malraux, until the latter escaped. Now he lives in 
Paris, writes for the NRF and creates his poetry. 

Of literary influences he says: 


Chronologically, from childhood on: Sinbad, Crusoe, Cop- 
perfield, then Lamartine, Vigny, Rimbaud, Claudel (without 
being influenced by Hugo or Baudelaire), Mallarmé, D’Au- 
bigné, Villon (not by Péguy or surrealism). Like everyone 
else: Shakespeare, Dostoievsky and Kierkegaard. But espe- 
cially the Bible which, even in the bad translations which I 
found in the beginning, was sufficient to make Homer or the 
Rig Veda seem pale. I also have a liking for the classical 
Arabian poets, in particular Montanabi. I am forgetting, of 
course, in English: John Donne, Crashaw, the last works of 
Francis Thompson, Poe (his poems only). All encountered 
by some fortunate chance. 


Grosjean’s first volume,* Terre du Temps (1946), published when he 
was thirty-four, though poetically complete, seems to be but the chry- 
salis of his later work. It contains a series of prose poems which 
seen to be almost a shorthand notation for future reference. Each 
poem is tightly contained within itself like those oriental paper 
flowers which must await the miracle of water before blossoming. It 
is as though Grosjean’s thought had escaped into words in elliptical 


5 Unpublished letter of Sept. 14, 1955. 
* Listed in certain catalogues under the name of l’abbé Grosjean. 
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form, each word serving to indicate the trend of emotion, but forcing 
the reader to guess the content of the spaces between the words. 

The poems are divided into three groups. Structure describes the 
basic spiritual movements of man’s life: creation, sin, exile, love, 
elan. Actes, poems about Abraham, Samson and other patriarchs, 
tell of deeds which are the prototypes of human experience. In 
Diapason, a word implying spiritual harmony, there are songs de- 
veloping the feelings of Job, Jonah, Solomon. 

The tone of the volume is passionate, for the poet himself seems 
to be under great spiritual stress and injects into the voices of his 
characters so much emotion that the reader must share it. In part IV 
of a poem entitled “Daniel” we read: 


The shadow falls. Muffled drums. The rivers of storm raise 
their voices. Roaring of the sea-horses. Cry out, O man! 


Wild drums. Depths in labor. The rolling, a conqueror on 
the beaches. Commotion of a gruesome tumult in our entrails 
of dung. Boom! Boom! The headless lovers of justice line 
up. Tremble, Soul! Cry out, O Just! 


The veil of the world is split. O God, why abandon me? 
Drums. The hour of the trumpet? Only drums. 


Nothing constructed. Nothing to give, nothing with which 
to pay. Nothing. The dance on the red spade, knotted with 
shame, riddled with deviation, poor and only gift. Still 
drums. Ululate! 


Ceiling of drums. Drums near and deep.’ 


These poems are obviously arranged as the basic structure of a 
literary architecture that is to be built on this foundation, but the 
shape of the building is as yet difficult to determine. We sense rest- 
lessness, anguish, even fear, faith and despair, as the source of these 
poems. And perhaps these words are the key to this volume and to 
the entire work of Grosjean: 


He is a pilferer and he is fiery, but he knows how to ask me 
for the sun. His threshold is reconciliation. In triumph he 
tramples the grasses of the heart. Son of man, rampart 
against disintegration, presence absolute and becoming.* 


Hypostases (1950) is both a continuation and a development of 
this first book. The title is a theological term meaning “distinct per- 


* Terre du temps, p. 99. 
*Terre tu temps, p. 30. 
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sons,” and in fact Grosjean presents nine long poems on Biblical 
characters leading to a final “Pieta.” Although the poems are more 
distinct, one senses the same intense personal emotion generalized 
into a kind of vibrating objectivity in lines spoken by David, Ruth, 
or Solomon. There is a feeling of “opening up.” The shorthand has 
been transcribed. The poems have grown in the sense that a shoot 
becomes a plant. The poet is developing his symbols of human ex- 
perience, speaking his emotion through these symbols. However he 
has turned his eyes away from himself to mankind. The tone is more 
calm, the versification more regular and varied. Though images still 
crowd one upon another so that the meaning is slow in being per- 
ceived, the reader participates poetically in the feeling. An example 
of the beauty of this book can be given from one of the poems in the 
Solomon group: 


Tes cheveux sont las 
Comme les feuillages 
Et tes gestes doux 
Comme un vent fréleur 
Tes yeux sont voilés 
Du trouble des eaux 
Ta hanche a la joie 
De l’acre montagne 

Ta bouche est délice.° 


Your hair is weary/ As the foliage/ And your gestures as 
gentle/ as a caressing wind/ Your eyes are veiled/ by the 
film of the waters/ Your hips bear the joy/ Of the acrid hill/ 
Your mouth is delight. 


The admixture of objective poetry and personal emotion continues 
into the next volume, Le Livre du juste (1952). It is now evident 
that the theme of man’s solitude in this world is a dominant one, for 
as Adam cried out, “J’aurais moins mal si tu n’existais pas,’’® so 
Joshua expresses a kind of vertigo in the face of absence in this 
stanza: 


Le vitriol brilant de votre absence 

Me tombe sur la face et me ravage 

Comme un ciel étoilé. Votre silence 
M’assourdit d’un baillon. L’universe danse 
Avec lenteur comme un tronc sans visage." 


The burning acid of your absence/ Falls on my face and pits 
me/ Lie a starry sky. Your silence/ Muffles me with a gag. 
The universe dances/ Slowly like a headless, faceless corpse. 


* Hypostases, p. 87. 
” Hypostases, p. 19. 
“ Le Livre du juste, p. 18. 
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But the feeling of growth continues, for entwined with this theme of 
solitude is that of human love. In fact many of the first ten poems 
grouped under the title En-Hakkoré (the spring of him who called 
out, Judges xv, 19) seem to be inspired by personal experiences. It 
is true that Jephthah weeps for his only daughter whom he has sac- 
rificed, that Samson berates sensual, disloyal Delilah, that Boaz finds 
greatness, calmness and beauty in love. 


But now the poet himself speaks directly without the presence of 
Biblical characters and says, in “Naissance du dialogue:” 


Toi seul, amour, as délivré mon 4me 

De son désir de soi qui l’infestait. 

Toi seul protége a l’ombre des foréts 

Les chansons des oiseaux couleur de flamme.. . 


Voici quelle est ta volonté divine 
Que nous cherchions en vain l’année derniére.?” 


You alone, o love, have freed my soul/ From that desire of 
self which plagued it/ You alone protect in the forests/ The 
songs of flame-colored birds. (And) . . . Here is what Thy 
divine will is/ Which we sought in vain last year. 


And though after delight the poet also finds remorse and regret in 
love, he also finds in love a source of creation, for in his “Art 
Poétique” he writes to woman: 


J’ai fait pour toi ces chants décolorés 
Dont tu rediras peut-étre 4 voix basse 
Les strophes nues pour te remémorer 
Longtemps combien t’aima ce coeur qui passe. 


J’ai disposé les mots ternis des hommes 

Selon la forme unique de ta bouche 

Pour qu’en goitant ce soir ces sombres pommes 
I] te souvienne un peu du vol des mouches.** 


For you I made these faded songs/ Whose naked verses you 
will say,/ Perchance, softly, to call to mind for a long time/ 
How much this passing heart has loved you./ I have arranged 
this tarnished human speech/ To match the unique shape of 
your lips/ So that, this evening, as you taste these dark 
apples/ You will recall somewhat, the flight of flies. 


“ Le Livre du juste, p. 85. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 
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In Le Livre du juste, (/e juste is he who is in a state of grace be- 
fore God’s eyes), Grosjean seems to have emerged from behind the 
Biblical symbols he has used to transmit human experience. He 
speaks as himself, as part of mankind. He speaks sadly of man’s 
essential solitude, but he recognizes love as the concomitant of soli- 
tude. As he seems to have emerged from dilemma, so is his lan- 
guage cleared of its overgrowth of images, just as a garden is cleared 
by an unexpected frost in autumn, so that only the durable flowers 
remain in the morning. 

In Fils de Thomme (1953), the poet attains the complete maturity 
of his poetic material. The elliptical phrases of Terre du temps and 
the profusion of images are controlled; the feverish tone has calmed; 
the poet speaks with his own voice; the line of verse has grown from 
a prose poem to a twelve syllable line with a variable caesura, fall- 
ing usually after the fifth or seventh syllable. The line which might 
shock the French ear, accustomed to the caesura after the sixth syl- 
lable, is modified by a run-over into the next line which gives the 
verse flexibility, a flowing rhythm, a sinuous movement. 

Almost all the twenty-four poems of this volume are beautiful. 
The work begins with the magnificent poem “Issu du Chaos” which 
describes the awakening of Adam to his solitude in the new Creation. 
The next three poems on woman are delicate, sensuous and beautiful. 
The opening of “Cantate Héroique” shines with the enameled colors 
of a book of hours. 

The poet goes beyond the theme of man’s solitude. Man created 
by God, indeed thirsts for the Absolute who has turned His face 
away. Man has sought in vain “the cistern for which he thirsts,” he 
has seen the “shadow of the Unique,” but never His face. He has 
has known love, and disappointment in love. In this volume man 
accepts his fate. He is the son of man for whom the universe un- 
folds that he may “spell it out.” With total belief in God, he accepts 
“Ce coeur que tu fis pour que rien ne l’apaisat.”"* (This heart that 
you made so that nothing appeases it.) Le Fils de l'homme seems 
to be the culmination of the first cycle. Grosjean has cleaned the 


texts of the glosses and has tried to recreate the poetry in its original 
form. 


Finally Majestés et Passants (1956) is more formally organized than 
the other volumes. Divided into five parts: Genesis, Islam, Israel, 
Talion, and Apocalypse, it is a series of poetic dialogues between 
the accuser and the accused. This time the characters are archangels 


Fils de 'homme. This heart which you made so that nothing appeases it. 
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as well as great men. At the head of his poems Grosjean has quoted 
St. Paul: 


For we are not contending against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against the powers, against the world 
rulers of this present darkness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places.*® 


For example in the first poem the voice of the Cherub chases Adam 
from Eden and berates him as being the error of God; Adam answers 
with the cry “Aube, ouvre-toi. Passion de vivre, invite/ l'homme a 
sourdre et s’user sous ton zénith.”** (Dawn, open. Passion for life, 
invite/ man to spring forth and to wear himself down under your 
zenith.) Abel accuse Cain of his death, but Cain responds, “C’est tout 
des morts les purs, mais moi, je vis/ Toi, Dieu de vie, seul Dieu, 
c’est ta bataille/ Que mon passage.”’* (Those who are pure are all 
dead, but I live./ Thou, God of life, only God, my passage is Thy 
battle. ) 

Thus in this volume where the powers and spiritual hosts, the 
rules and the righteous accuse man, Man who is living all human 
experiences counters, argument for argument, the accusations and 
shows that the “serpent qui perd ’homme est son salut.” Each act 
of man in some way serves the growth of mankind—and God some- 
times seems to be on the side of the violent. Man has his place in 
the universe as do the pure angels. 

In a period when poets are accused of wasting their gifts on in- 
consequential subjects, Jean Grosjean has chosen poetic material be- 
yond the grasp of man, and in man’s search for the absolute, the poet 
may find the continuing gift of vision and creation. 


* Ephesians VI, 12. 
* Majestés et Passants, p. 17. 
* Ibid., p. 29. 
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Three Women Poets: 
Renée Rivet, Joyce Mansour, 
Yvonne Caroutch 


Minou Drouet notwithstanding there is scarcely a woman poet as 
famous as Francoise Sagan, as remarkable as Simone de Beauvoir. 
Amongst the 70 volumes of the “Poétes d’aujourd’hui,” ranging from 
HGlderlin to Fombeure, only one has been devoted to a woman, 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore (1785-1859), who also has the dis- 
tinction of being the least contemporary of the French poets included. 

To the poet Marcel Béalu we owe an Anthologie de la poésie 
féminine de 1900 a nos jours where anyone wishing full coverage of 
the subject can find stern imitators of Mallarmé or the sensual deli- 
cacy of Colette’s prose married to Verlaine’s musical sadness. But 
this volume—which we do not want to evaluate here—contains scant 
verse of an experimental nature. 

Recently, however, three young women poets have taken a definite 
direction of their own. Renée Rivet, Joyce Mansour and Yvonne 
Caroutch have not yet achieved fame and their major contribution 
may still lie ahead. 

Renée Rivet had published her first volume Nos Ombres qui cher- 
chent (Seghers, 1952) early enough to be included in the Béalu 
anthology. Several poets have left their stamp on her second, Che- 
min des fumées (Seghers, 1956). The reader senses Gautier’s fine 
jewel work, Verlaine’s suggestive mistiness, Apollinaire’s melan- 
cholic humour, Eluard’s gift for bringing remoteness within easy 
reach, Supervielle’s childlike sense of wonder. Such literary remi- 
niscences are integrated into an original design. 

Everything here is in motion: lights turn, climb, sink; starlike are 
the knitting needles of an eager child, an owl’s glare, the fish in the 
depths or a precious stone tucked away in a box. Shadows flash and 
stretch, deep as a tomb, curbed as a cat’s angry hump, mysterious as 
the empty belly of a guitar. Winds crossing or circling paneless 
windows, rattling in a paperlike memory, panting uphill like a horse 
drawing a hearse join together in a melodious capriccio. In her wan- 
derings through four “demeures”: childhood, adulthood, death and 
transcendence of death, the constant discovery of wonders, unknown 
kinships never provoke alienation: “the rain has talons,” “the tink- 
ling bells of the rubies,” “the counter top mildewed with moonlight,” 
“the green candles of the sun” appear mythical yet familiar in their 
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context. The subtle game of light and dark, depth and surface, weight 
and lightness (which even feverishly flapping wings in thunderstorms 
cannot perturb) fuses into a chiaroscuro, an atmosphere so dark as 
to obliterate contours, so deep as to drown imponderable beings. 
Then motion ends: 


Un oiseau fantéme 
Tombe du soleil 
Devant le mur bléme 
Que suit un aveugle 


A phantom bird/ Falls from the sun/ Beside a wan wall/ 
Along which a blind man goes 


The universe, where the poet moves freely from reality to dream, 
memory to speculation, childhood to old age, life to death, is dis- 
solved, because suggestive as it may be, it is but a game: 


Mes petites étincelles sans queue ni téte 
Tournez tournez dans le monde vide 


My little sparks without tail without head/ Whirl whirl in an 
empty world 


a serious creative game, yet not convincing and powerful enough to 
suppress lucidity or endow stage-props with the dimensions and com- 
pactness of a real city: 


Ville de papier 
Ombres découpées 
Ficelles légéres 


Paper town/ Cut out shadows/ Light strings 


Renée Rivet refuses to turn with her self-sowing, self-reaping whirl 
of rich imagery. Fumée is a key word. Grey smoke invades radiant, 
phosphorescent objects, dilutes the wooden pulse of sparks, clouds 
out the dream, but does not thrust back to sharp-edged reality. 
Smoke, shadow, beams and rays do not rise from one central stream; 
the poet does not suggest that from her presence springs the under- 
ground source, for she opens her book with: 


Je suis grise 

Comme le ciel aprés l’incendie 

Comme le bal dans les miroirs dépolis 
Comme les mains des vieilles en priére 


I am gray/ Like the sky after a conflagration/ Like the dance 
seen in roughened mirrors/ Like the hands of old women at 
prayer 
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All her lonely creatures are resigned to an evanescent life: 


Le voyou aux joues machées 
Boit son brouillard quotidien 


The lug with the chewed up cheeks/ Drinks his daily dose 
of fog 


however, he will not coincide with the decor and the pale wanderers 
around him. 

The many-faceted Heraclitean roadside which never offers twice 
the same abode or constellation is restricted. It may even appear 
dainty because of the many toys, little old women, frail animals and 
children that people it; also because of the intimate gestures char- 
acteristic of man, animals, plants, stars and stones alike: 


Un chat sur un toit 
Grignote la lune 


La petite mére la lune 
fait son marché sur les toits 


A cat on a roof/ Nibbles at the moon 
Little mother moon/ goes shopping on the roofs 


Beings are enclosed, like the boy who creeps inside his toy train of 
clouds, but never imprisoned. Vastness is brought within reach: 


Les montagnes s’aplanissent 
Au vol d’un oiseau furtif 


The mountains are made smooth/ By the flight of a furtive 
bird 


However, flowers floating on the surface of the water will suggest by 
refraction their lack of roots and the abyss of the sea. Reducing the 
size and proportions of the limitless universe is an act of discretion 
and modesty on the part of the poet. She even sketches her guitar 
without a musician to play it, for art does not come from plucking the 
straight line of a string. 

The realm of death is first evoked by two old people. They have 
animated the objects that surround them and now, bereft of vitality, 
watch the pendulum swing from one to the other. In the following 
poems arise empty houses, absent faces; blankets of grass cover in- 
fant bodies and skeletons. Movement continues in utter futility: 


Les étoiles montées en graines 
Qui penserait a les cueillir? 


Who would think of plucking them/ The stars that have run 
to seed? 
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Face to face with the menacing void the poet’s physical presence 
becomes more perceptible, “a crust of life.” To life at the very 
moment when it is overcome by death she struggles to say yes, not 
only in her own name, but in that of a God. In a number of poems 
which bear religious titles, and remind us of a prayer or hymn, the 
poet, ready for last judgment and crucifixion, looks upwards. Re- 
ligious inspiration, however, does not come to this Quietist poet. 
Renée Rivet hears but the Voices of poetry which cannot bring 
achievement or fulfillment. The soul avoids even the cloudy mirror 
and “the poem takes the path of drifting smoke.” 


To Joyce Mansour we owe: Cris, (Seghers, 1953), Déchirures, (Ed. 
de Minuit, 1955), Jules César, (Seghers, 1956). Does she aim at a 
succes de scandale? Is Déchirures, where every type of sexual pur- 
suit and perversion can be detected, a 1955 version of the Flowers 
of Evil without moral or aesthetic efflorescence? Landscapes and 
decors lay bare their erotic contours: “on the sweet and fetid 
breasts of night.” Men and women are prone to skin-deep self-con- 
templation. Their lewd gestures are beyond even physical involve- 
ment. They are but routine acts performed in the void and destined 
to humiliate an impotent partner. 

But the very title Déchirures suggests meanings beyond this ap- 
parent exhibitionism. In order to see through the overly uniform 
patterns the reader must himself inflict déchirures and rip off the 
highly suggestive veils. Joyce Mansour’s revelations do not ring a 
note of pleasure, conviction or eagerness. Her creatures, bored, blasé 
and nauseous breathe in a putrid (but hardly Sartrian) atmosphere. 
Self-discovery, stale and complete, proves to be utterly futile. Like 
the woodcutter sawing his hands, mankind has adapted itself to a 
life of self-mutilation. We find here and there a limb, a foot, an arm 
alone; always a defective human being: 


Un pied sans soulier 
Triste et sans métier 


L’homme est reparti sur les routes de l’insomnie 
Avec une langue dans chaque oeil et une jambe sur I’épaule 


A foot without a shoe/ Sad and without a trade 


Man has set out on the highways of insomnia/ With a tongue 
in each eye and a leg on his shoulder 


Déchirures expresses in physical terms the self-inflicted spiritual 
fragmentation of man. For instance, the heart ceases to be the sym- 
bol of love or courage, and is associated with the repulsive, frighten- 
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ing sight of blood or the pressing awareness of a dark void. The 
souls of dead men knock loudly to open their prison doors. Dreams 
divorced from imagination, even from illusion or escapism, are a | 
delirium produced by anesthesia. The eye, a glass block, is bereft of 
the faculty of vision. By refusing to integrate themselves into an 
organism these fragments remain a perpetual source of uneasiness, 
like the dry bones in T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. 

Joyce Mansour can play her pitiless tune in many keys. We hear 
her transpose an innocent folksong, a conventional lullaby, a prayer, 
a muted curse: 





Je vous salue, moutons haves du désert 
Good day to you, famished sheep of the wilds 


Les bras en l’air nous supplions 
Les bras en l’air nous attendons 


With arms aloft we supplicate/ With arms aloft we wait 


Petite fille qui pleure dans son lit 
Petite fille qui secréte des voeux 


Little girl crying in her bed/ Little girl who secretes desires 


A deeply buried cry of revolt transforms melody into a screeching 
dissonance: 


Danse avec moi, petit violoncelle 
Sur ’herbe mauve magique 


Dance with me, little cello/ On the magic mauve grass 


degenerates into: 


Danse avec moi, petite note de musique 
Parmi les oeufs durs, les violons, les clystéres. 


Dance with me, little note/ Among the hard-boiled eggs and 
violins and clysters. 


The poet utters a cry against God who powerless to act merely stands 
by, against a narrow God who dooms himself by specializing in in- 
nocence: 


Dieu des impuissants, Dieu des innocents 
Dieu qui n’a plus d’occupation 
Excepté celle de mourir.- 





God of the impotent, God of the innocent/ God who has 
nothing left to do/ Except to die. 
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a cry against justice satisfied with “the imprecise scales of the 
churches,” against intelligence, this “unthinking octopus,” that 
threads absurdities; against self-perpetuating materialism, “money 
which makes money but knows not why”; against meaningless cruci- 
fixion, thwarted childhood, “child no child of a mother without lover.” 
Life and death become undistinguishable. We follow the eternal 
funeral procession of our own soul; plunged in darkness we are 
stretched out on a narrow board and: 


La morte qui surveille les meubles et les vivants 
Depuis dix ou quinze jours 
Peut-étre depuis toujours 


The dead woman who has been watching the furnishings and 
the living/ For the last ten days or couple of weeks/ Perhaps 
for ever 


The beds of love and death are disgustingly identical. We are power- 
less to create, even in our imagination, another dwelling. 

Joyce Mansour does ‘not clearly suggest that a greater awareness 
of “déchirures” will be of any help, but the reader senses a sort of 
inverted morality entirely devoid of parti-pris: 


Tenant mon ame par la main 
En quéte d’un berger 


Holding my soul by the hand/ As we look for a shepherd 


is balanced by the ironic refusal to accept a new set of illusions 


Et moi je tricotais sans laine et sans aiguilles 
Les sous-vétements de lirréel 
En attendant le Messie. 


While I went on knitting with no wool and no needles/ The 
undergarments of unreality/ As I waited for the Messiah 


Joyce Mansour requires less courage to plunge into the abyss than to 
extract life from death, torpor and absence. 

Déchirures suggests also the cry of a lonely woman haunted by the 
pain of childbirth, conscious that she is debased: “For the golden 
calf will appear from the flanks in labor.” Woman may bear the 
cross but she can no longer shroud herself in mystery or feeling, for 
all creation is equally absurd. 

The same preoccupations reappear in the prose-poem Jules César. 
Threads and stitches borrowed from Gide’s Thésée, Sartre’s La 
Nausée, Ponge’s Le Parti pris des choses and Beckett’s Molloy seem 
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to close mysteriously the incisions of Déchirures. A viscous world 
without contours or matter! As the village of Sodom, still recog- 
nizable at the beginning, disappears into the flood, a whole jumble 
of legends lead to one and the same catastrophe that superannuates 
the Last Judgment. Mutilated beings are no longer groping towards 
ludicrous partnership. Man and woman lose their identity: Julius 
Caesar is an aged nurse. God becomes a woman, but to no avail, 
because the rising Flood imprisons all alike. One universal sexual 
pursuit replaces destiny. This chain of absurdities clad in a seem- 
ingly logical pattern makes it impossible and useless to determine 
whether man is doomed by fate or whether he is debasing the gods. 
This is a tale told with utter detachment in which the author delib- 
erately scrambles Pascal’s deux infinis together with his wager. 


Yvonne Caroutch published three volumes before coming of age: 
Soifs (N.E.D., 1954), Les Veilleurs Endormis (N.E.D., 1955), 
L’Oiseleur du vide (Empreintes, 1957). The originality of her poetry 
lies in a density and richness of imagery which has rarely been 
achieved since Rimbaud. In spite of constant evocations of light and 
fire, animals, minerals, mountains and rivers, the images are without 
visual impact, they do not delineate forms or colors, outline land- 
scapes or evolve in space. Without unfolding according to logical 
sequences, without leaning on rhetorical props which might out- 
wardly sharpen their relationships, they form chains of meaning 
which finally twist and break: 


Pris au filet de la nuit bréve 
les visages de sable croulent 
dans les ruines du soleil 


Caught in the net of the brief night/ the sand faces crumble/ 
in the ruins of the sun 


Caught in a jet of imagery and vainly seeking for symbolic or sys- 
tematic connotations, the reader is propelled from bewilderment to 
wonder, from “The prisons of green snow” to “The magnetic fields 
of our mineral obsessions.” Liberated from their every-day mean- 
ings, words eager to seek new encounters, words willing to venture 
into the unknown, gush forth into imagery: 


De nos souffles enchevétrés 
jaillit un brasier fabuleux 
dévorant la plaine des ténébres 


From our entangled breaths/ springs up a fabulous brazier/ 
which devours the shadow-filled plain 
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These confrontations are not meant to last long enough to stir up 
pleasurable feelings in the reader or dazzle him with visions. From 
the perpetual pulsation of words images arise producing poetic effects 
without ornamentation. 

Yvonne Caroutch has no intention of carrying Surrealistic prac- 
tices to new extremes. She does not strive or search for messages 
and solutions, and even refuses to assert her “moi.” Human presence 
is often imperceptible. Incapable of quenching their soifs, impersonal 
desires or anguishes expressed by on and ils hover in darkness. The 
words hommes, tu, moi suggest, in Les Veilleurs endormis, a brief 
illusionary encounter of men and women. They stretch out their 
hands, hoping to walk side by side on treacherous lanes narrowing 
into empty shells, or they wander trustfully under the “debris of 
comets.” They even turn the sky around in their palms in order to 
be close to the milky way. By stepping onto “semblances of stagnant 
waters” or “into the halo of the fens” they discover that they have 
been impeding one another all along. 

Man, neither present nor absent, is overcome by somnolence or 
disillusion and thus jeopardizes his very essence: his unquenchable 
thirst. He is reduced to his anxiety which hovers like a fire-fly 
powerless to light the vast dark spiderweb, dizzy because he is en- 
tering a realm he cannot master: 


Nous pénétrons dans un empire sans contours 
ouvert a notre démesure. 


We enter into an empire without contours/ open to our 
excesses 


The stars infinitely fragmented become “the prey of dead suns.” Fires 
stacked with needles, thorns and dust are still more evanescent. Yet 
this world is endowed with convincing concreteness: “the pulp of 
dreams,” “blood of nights,” “vein of ennui,” “soft collapse of our 
dreams.” Matter is omnipresent with its wealth of contradictory at- 
tributes: “flames of the snows,” “vertigo of springs somnolent in 
stone,” “provinces of living water with an iron crown.” Fire and ice 
can almost coincide, transparence and opaqueness do not obliterate 
each other, knives brandish their incisive blades amidst a mellow 
flow. Matter cannot be decomposed except into its basic elements. 
Matter, whether it be mobile or stagnant, whether it take the forms 
of animals, plants or stones, assumes human characteristics: “sand 
faces” or “the moving visage of the rains.” The mysterious face of 
the night listening to its own pulse—to birds’ flights haunted by 
human desire—is heightened by terms evoking half-real, half-for- 
gotten forces: “legend,” “oracle,” “lost miracles,” “the lightning 
flash of a premonition.” Following in the footsteps of the poet we 
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reach the borderline of awareness: “at the limit of journeyings,” 
“at the limit of our evils,” “at the frontiers of our gestures.” Anxious 
to remain within time or space we spin cocoons which far from pro- 
viding security cast new shadows and entanglements: 


Voici les nuits qui pulvérisent 
les racines de ’homme 


Here are the nights which pound to dust/ the roots of man 


... nos élans se figent 
en océan de pierre 


. .. Our sOarings congeal/ in a stony ocean 


In spite of a feverish search or a fleeting glance into timelessness, 
transcendence cannot be achieved. 

Yvonne Caroutch evokes an atmosphere of stagnation and empti- 
ness fairly characteristic of her generation, but she does it with means 
entirely her own. She evokes night by strewing luminous dust, she 
expresses silence by a chain of explosions. Poetic expression thus 
triumphs over the very reality it reveals. Flashes of lightning do not 
violate or consume, but illuminate solid foundations. 


We cannot artificially reduce these three poets to one common de- 
nominator. It would be equally false to compare their poetry to the 
still tentative works of their contemporaries. Although the search 
for trends is apt to be bewildering, we venture to formulate one 
sweeping and premature generalization. Many young poets still half 
dazed by their Surrealistic heritage understand only its Romantic 
aspects. The writer becomes a condenser endowed with the faculty 
of transforming intense experience into resonant or rhythmical prov- 
erbs. He dramatically unfolds before the reader this complex auto- 
biographical process. The impatiently fabricated success of the tal- 
ented 20-year-old Marc Alyn is most significant in this respect. But 
what we find in the three poets discussed, what we often seek in vain 
elsewhere, are aesthetic discoveries achieved through structure and 
not blindly groped for amidst lyrical storms. 
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The Poetry of Geo Norge 


In this age of poetic license, the Belgian poet Geo Norge deserves 
our interest and commands our pleasure—our interest, for he is a 
modern poet in the sense that he descends from Rimbaud, Jarry and 
Laforgue—our pleasure, since he achieves an admirable reconcilia- 
tion between the forces of morality and imagination. Neither meta- 
physical like René Char’s poésie fulgurante nor self-conscious like 
Francis Ponge’s poetry of things, Norge’s verse is in line with the 
traditional French ideal of formal elegance. It is poetry which, al- 
though anchored in the French past, leads to the present and future 
of men in general. This understanding and appreciation of French 
values is that of an exile who, like Supervielle, has had to struggle 
against cultural estrangement. Born in Brussels in 1898, Georges 
Mogin has only recently come to live in France and thus confirmed 
his enduring passion for the French idiom: “O French, my love, 
leaf-mould of our earth, it is sweet to inhale your scent and to see 
your tender shoots sprout. The pruning shears of the good gardener 
threaten the wild branches and yet there is nothing so mysterious as 
a French garden.” (La Langue Verte) And just as the shears tame 
the strength of nature, so does Norge’s formal discipline organize 
and integrate the primitive energies that are released by life itself. 
“Scansion is the straightjacket on the madness of the world,” claims 
the poet Jean Grosjean. It is that indeed, but also the basis for 
creating rhythmic systems which capture time and approximate 
the pulse of history long since past—as in Norge’s “Noble Rose” 
(Famines) : 


Rose et France pour toujours: 
Facgons de race et d’amour. 


France et rose, prés ou loin, 
Saint Louis la rose au poing. 


Rose au jardin de Frangois, 
Francois charbonnier ou roi. 


Rose qui fait de son mieux: 
Rose a Reims au mur de Dieu. 


Jeanne a l’assaut d’Orléans, 
Une rose entre les dents. 


Rose et rire, fleur et lance, 
Noble rose et noble France. 
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Rose and France for evermore/ Inbred ways of love and lore, 


Rose and France, here and yonder/ Rose in fist did Louis 
wander. 


Rose in Frangois’ garden sings/ Frangois, miner’s son or 
king’s. 


Rose which seeks the very best/ Rose at Rheims, at God’s 
behest. 


Joan assaulting Orléans/ Rose in lips, at break of dawn. 


Rose and laughter, flower, lance/ Noble Rose and noble 
France. 


This “noble France” and, specifically, the valley of the “beloved 
Loire, where the light endures,” the memory of Rabelais, the liquid 
and lucid vowels of French, all constitute, along with reminiscences 
of Flemish industrial landscapes, the ground, limits and direction of 
Norge’s poetic efforts. By that we simply wish to stress the obvious 
truth that our poet had to choose a culture and to some degree even 
a language. And while one may speak of the geographic, historical 
and even linguistic antecedents of a poet, one should not consider a 
poetic reality as being antecedent to the poetic verb and image. To 
be sure, poetic reality may parallel the brittle realities of daily life. 
In the case of Norge, the two realities do indeed dovetail quite often, 
but they do not have to relate one to the other, and any analysis 
proceeding on the assumption that they necessarily do so fails to 
recognize the autonomy of the poetic realm. Imagery is, therefore, 
the origin of this realm, and hence we shall do well to trace its co 
ordinates of time and space and to enumerate the elements that com- 
pose it. Such a preliminary survey, cautions Norge, cannot be made 
on the basis of an intellectual approach that implies mockery or 
doubt. The onlooker needs to be prudent, serious and willing, as well 


as capable of dreaming, lest he lose sight of the poetic dominion 
(La Belle Endormie): 


Ne songeons qu’avec prudence 
a ce pays bien gardé. 

Il ne faut pas se hater. 
d’obtenir sa confidence. 


Réver est plus long et plus 
difficile qu’on ne pense. 

Tu souris, tu as perdu 

ta premiére et ta seule chance. 
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Envisage with care/ This land well protected./ Go slow and 
respect it/ Its trust is so rare. 


To dream is perchance/ Much harder than thought./ You 
smile—and for nought/ Is your first and last chance. 


In this land time is suspended, neutralized (ibid.): 


It is time, but in its absence/ Pale time which has lost/ All 
remembrance of its nuances./ When time leans its bare face,/ 
Athirst for its reflections,/ Over the basin of pure thoughts, / 
Even water mirrors nothing more/ Than its forsaken trans- 
parency./ It is time, but in its absence. 


Far from being a disciple of Aristotle, for whom time is mathematical 
continuity, our poet sides with Plato, who defines time as the moving 
image of eternity. Thus, the sense and import of this almost Greek 
comparison: “Time is a swarm of bees in a very dry bush. Knots 
in wood, veins in rock and a hard freeze are also time and time.” 
(Ibid.) Even Norge’s poetic calendar, in which he creates the time 
of year (the verb “to create” stresses the assumption of an inde- 
pendent poetic universe) testifies to the purely relative movement of 
time. “Juillet” is a silent and ever so secret undulation of life: 
“Patience inhabits the swaying ears of wheat. Fountains, pebbles, 
beasts want to believe in joy forever. One even sees the breast of a 
statue breathing. Secretly she blossoms. The plains, soft as a cheek, 
ripen in blissful duration.” (Calendrier) The immanence of time 
tends to crystallize and to solidify itself; witness the prose poem en- 
titled ‘“‘Décembre”: “The crystals are living a cycle of great purity. 
Cured of all smiles and memories, they are naked as air and light 
as death. And I take and hold in the hollow of my hand their flaw- 
less eyelids.” (Calendrier). 

This halting of all that moves and breathes implies the primacy 
of space and plenitude. Time appears to condense into space-matter. 
Norge offers many examples of such metamorphoses, and his poetry 
exhibits, therefore, the qualities of compactness and consistency. He 
is a lover of forms, outlines and texture. His images penetrate prim- 
ordial things and, as it were, turn them inside out, revealing thereby 
their intrinsic structure closely related to the structure of Norge’s 
imagination. This reistic intimacy differs from the knowledge gained 
by Ponge’s investigations. The latter, although claiming to be the 
spokesman of things, often makes of his pebbles and pines objective 
pretexts for self-analysis (cf. Le Carnet du Bois des Pins). Norge’s 
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iron and coal, however, appear to be the real foundations of his 
paysage intérieur (“Avenue du ciel”): 


Le charbon millénaire et tranquille dévoile 
l’émotion d’un faon qu’étonnait une étoile 
et porte éternisés dans la nuit de ses flancs 
de terribles oiseaux nourrissant leur enfants. 


Millenial coal in tranquil mood/ Unveils emotion of a fawn/ 
Startled at the break of dawn/ By stars—and carries in its 
night indrawn/ Dreadful birds that feed their brood. 


It must be added that these foundations are always deep. Rovini’s 
excellent presentation of Norge in the series entitled Poétes d’au- 
jourd’hui reveals with enthusiastic eloquence the existence of pri- 
mordial matter not yet hardened: 


It is not that he ignores the teeming and weird elements of 
the subsoil, the attraction of intimate monsters. His universe, 
and poems such as “Boucherie” attest to it, reaches deep into 
what is vague and phantom-like, into the unmentionable and 
indiscernible penumbra that is the source of life. In his poetry 
there is an almost constant presence of larvae, of beings in 
a state of incompletion or decomposition, in flowering equili- 
brium between that which is no more and that which will 
never be. These beings steep his poetry in an elemental sub- 
stance, swirling with unpredictable eddies, in an unstable and 
confused realm, in a sticky, spongy world of sea-weeds and 
algae, of mingling amoebae and octopuses—a sea-green image 
of subjectivity in suspense in its nebulous matter.’ 


The very intensity of Norge’s telluric image-clusters creates an oppo- 
sition, a search for escape and a desire for flight from the deep 
mining shafts of his native land. But despite this longing for light, 
the earth must remain man’s true home. In this respect, Norge is a 
disciple of Rimbaud, leader of the lyrical materialists, whose incanta- 
tions to the elements are probably influenced by sixteenth century 
alchemists. The poem “Fers Aciers . . .” (Les Rdpes) exemplifies 
this new lyricism: 


Hard they loved beneath the moon/ —Metal, iron, steel—/ 
Not a rose and not a plum/ In this land devoid of flaws. 


They loved hard, O splendid coal./ Their skins reveal your 
dust/ Not a gourd and not a lily/ —Metal, iron, steel— 


* Robert Rovini, Norge (Poétes d’aujourd’hui), Paris, 1956, p. 95, 96. 
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It was rich and it was beautiful/ Seeing moonlit factories/ 
And the boy with his gamine/ Her breasts against his chest/ 
—NMetal, iron, steel— 


All went well. God is dozing/ War reposing/ Beautiful love 
which all excels 


O industrial seasons,/ In your large vegetation: / Coal whose 
pupils gleam/ Metal, iron, steel,/ beams. 


This lunar and metallic landscape, reminiscent of Laforgue, is 
man’s new home. It offers no shelter and protection as do Baude- 
laire’s alcoves, balconies and giant women. The poetic voice, neither 
elegiac nor contemplative, celebrates the reality of factory-loves, dis- 
regards God’s indifference and thus establishes the new order of 
things. This arrangement admits as a matter of fact the kingdom 
of a somnolent God, but insists mainly on an inner cohesion between 
the mineral, vegetable and human kingdoms. To be sure, the do- 
minion of men is the most important and the least well defined: 
“And you, hard of understanding, well you know that man is my 
concern. Here he is, hounded by words, spell-bound by phrases, here 
he is, weighted down and tempted by the burden of words, like those, 
who, returning from the Promised Land, wore on their shoulder 
staves huge clusters of grapes. The weight of thirst and beauty.” 
(Langue Verte, p. 16) 


This quest is one of the essences of poetry: To him the 
poetic effort appears to have no other final end than the 
pursuit of what is ineffable. Hence the tragic aspect of this 
effort, the ineffable being that which words cannot express. 
Poetry is a good conductor of the infinite, but whatever prog- 
ress made cannot bring this infinite one step nearer. There- 
fore, the nobility, the supreme disinterestedness of such an 
enterprise . . . One knows of the coincidences of poetry and 
mysticism and that while God’s share is never granted to us, 
poetry which is best prepared to receive it, holds a finger to 
its lips and begins some great sign.” 


This poetic credo implies three points of interest, namely God’s 
privileged existence, his importance insofar as the poet envies his 
attribute of infinity, and consequently the tragic disinterestedness of 
poetry as well as its concern with ultimate truth. It is evident that 
the last poem quoted and what has been said of Norge’s lyrical 
materialism contradicts to some extent this article of faith, and, in 
fact, the general sense of his poetry opposes such nineteenth century 


*Norge in L’Art poétique, anthologie par Jacques Charpier et Pierre Seghers, 
Paris, 1956, p. 698. 
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pessimism. Our poet does not give a discourse on the absence of 
God as do the leading atheistic existentialists; there is no denial, but 
witty and, at times, caustic indifference; thus the poem entitled 
“Monsieur” (Famines) said to have been a favorite of Gide: 


Je vous dis de m’aider, 
Monsieur est lourd. 

Je vous dis de crier, 
Monsieur est sourd. 

Je vous dis d’expliquer 
Monsieur est béte. 

Je vous dis d’embarquer, 
Monsieur regrette. 

Je vous dis de l’aimer, 
Monsieur est vieux. 

Je vous dis de prier, 
Monsieur est Dieu. 
Eteignez la lumiére, 
Monsieur s’endort, 

Je vous dis de vous taire, 
Monsieur est mort. 


Please come to my aid/ Monsieur is too stout./ I'll ask you 
to shout/ His hearing gave out./ You'll need to explain/ He 
is weak in the brain./ To leave don’t forget/ Monsieur sends 
regrets./ Love Him, I said/ He is old and quite lame./ It is 
He you must laud/ Monsieur is still God./ Extinguish the 
flame/ Monsieur falls asleep./ Be quiet and creep/ Monsieur 
is now dead. 


The poem “Ubu-Dieu” (Le Gros Gibier), dedicated to Alfred Jarry, 
stresses the self-contained and self-destroying nature of the Godhead: 


Ubu-Dieu 


Moi; c’est nous 
Ubiquites 

Qu’a genoux 
L’on médite, 


Nous qui sommes 
—O pur miel 

La personne 

Du pluriel. 


Sus, donc plébes 
Exhortez 

Nos éphébes 
Majestés. 
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Ployez, bandes 
D’uns et nuls 
Sous nos mul- 
tiplicandes, 


Chiffres bleus 
Dont les voltes 
Jusqu’aux cieux 
Font récolte, 


Nous, Ubu, 

De nos thémes 
Tout imbus 

En nous-mémes, 


Seuls 4 mordre 
Aux secrets 
De nos ordres 
Seuls parfaits. 


(Puis Ubu s’engloutit de toucher au supréme. 
Toute perfection se dévore elle-méme) 


I; it is we/ The Ubiquites/ On bended knee/ One meditates. 


It is we, indeed,/ O purest honey/ In the person/ Of the 
many. 


Come on, ye plebs/ And do exhort/ August ephebi/ Our 
lords. 


Ploy the bands/ Of one and none/ Before the firm/ Multi- 
plicands. 


Ciphers blue/ Forever leaping/ Unto heaven’s/ Limits 
reaping. 


We, Ubu/ Imbue ourselves/ With themes that rise/ From 
ourselves. 


Sole the secret/ To extract/ Of our orders/ Sole intact. 


(Ubu then is going under/ Having touched supreme a won- 
der./ All perfection eats itself) 


If the meaning of Jarry’s Ubu Roi has ever been justly ascertained, 
this complex and enigmatic poem suggests a revolt and attack against 
Ubu God, grown complacent and unpleasantly self-sufficient. Yet 
His plentitude is desirable and must become man’s attribute. However 
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these things may be, the final line “All perfection eats itself” ex- 
presses a key idea of Norge’s poetry whose captive but energetic 
muse would gladly devour itself, were it ever set free. This hunger 
is all pervasive. The verities of the gospels are of no avail: “The dry 
white God/ Of theologies/ Still lets our life/ Burn with hunger/.” 
The commonplaces of philosophy are useless as is fanciful poetry: 
“Have them scrape/ With claws of iron/ Walls greased with the 
verse/ Of pretty poets/,” and, continues Norge: “Farewell rich feasts/ 
We die of hunger/ It is for other hungers/ That our teeth are sharp- 
ened” (“Le Charnel Azur” in Famines) And elsewhere: “Truth 
is not edible. Neither is music. But I say that poetry can be eaten.” 
(La Langue Verte p. 9) For instance, songs (Les Rapes): 


A song good to chew/ Hard on tooth and sweet to the heart/ 
Sister mine, do not grieve, sister mine. 


A song good to chew/ When it’s dark, and when there’s fear,/ 
Like the flower between the herdsman’s lips. 


A song good to chew/ Which would have the taste of hap- 
piness/ And the fragrance of youth and your honeycombs. 


The conditional of these last lines is important because it reveals a 
situation contrary to fact in the present. Fulfillment, therefore, re- 
mains possible in the future, and this tension of the spirit engenders 
modern worth and modern meaning. This aspiration must not be 
confused with the Mallarméan obsession with the azure ideal or with 
romantic yearnings for otherworldliness: “Toute soif d’azur est 
vaine.” (“Charbon” in Langue Verte) The azure has become in- 
carnate; this is the sense of the splendid poem entitled “Marche des 
Paysans” whose last stanza proclaims: “And here is the song/ Of 
azure and sand/ Of azure and blood/ Which brings forth the fable/.” 
Man’s “soul is now bedecked with a brilliant hope” and seeks a “new 
alliance between heaven and earth.” (ibid) Work is now beginning: 
“Il s’agit d’étre louvrier d’une merveille.” 

The last quotation is taken from the volume entitled Le Sourire 
d’Icare which re-interprets the myth of the fall, usually symbolic of 
moral failure. Icarus’ plunge is the beginning of a new humanism. 
The dead man’s smile is that of one who has both dared and adored 
God. Its secret is man’s salvation. Claudelian versicles celebrate 
Icarus’ ascent into space, “for the Earth feeds even that which seeks 
to withdraw from her.” 


White and woolen clouds,/ Gentle lambs, I shall plunge/ My 
nails into your fleece./ Beloved space, I surrender to you/ 
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These heavy arms and tired legs;/ Let your lively breath 
stretch them and/ Open them/ Into sails, palms and wings/ 
Where your waves take delight .. . 


Joies aux Ames, published in 1941, transcends the sad and cruel 
events of the Occupation and proclaims Norge’s humanism through 
a re-interpretation of Christian myths: 


For he knows the light who seeks the pulp of night, and the 
kernel of night, and the sweet central almond. 


We bring you the poem which is no longer this inert and en- 
graved sword resting on scarlet velvet, 


But the militant sword, the steadfast blade of life which 
awakens to life all that it has struck. 


Joy to all souls! Eyes have been granted to us: the world 
exists and we have eyes to see it. 


We had immense wings and did not try to soar. 


We are the love one cannot repulse. O my Lord, you will 
have to yield, one cannot resist us. 


Since we hunger for you voraciously 


Indeed, you are ours, for we have created your from our 
sides. 


This poetic discovery that the world exists brings to mind our basic 
assumption in this analysis, namely that the poetic realm is not an- 
tecedent to the poetic act and that this realm is independent of the 
realities of daily life. And now that this short discourse on Norge’s 
poetic method is nearing completion, it should become clear that his 
poems can lead earnest readers (or rather his friends, for he is a 
friendly poet) “far away from themselves, towards unrecognizable 
adventures,”* to a world which incorporates the formerly distant do- 
mains of imagination and heaven: “All is real, but all is not divulged. 
The cleavages separating abstract and concrete constitute the only 
mystery. And the nostalgia of the poet will always be the reintegra- 


* Ibid. 
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tion of the real with the imaginary.”* The poet’s insistence on this 
essentially Hegelian idea stresses the fact that his poetic efforts are 
subordinated to overcoming such cleavages in human experience; 
hence his style is functional, that is, words and images do not exist 
in, and for, themselves;° they relate and commune: “Words would 
mean little if they did not make love.” (La Langue Verte, p. 16) 
This hope of achieving a perfectly integrated and articulated system 
of experience makes it imperative that we test the validity of our 
longings by subjecting them like Norge to the discipline of poetic 
logic. This is the sense of the following fable (L’/mposteur), whose 
logical structure is typical of Norge’s poetry. The argument turns 
against itself and new truths result: 


In the garden of a fairy a bird bewails its lot and makes a 
sad song of its exile. One day, the fairy is moved by these 
unfulfilled desires. 


“Beautiful bird, tell me your wish; I have the power to grant 
it."—And her wand is already poised for a wonder. 


“Dear stranger,” it answers, “I dream of being a bird in the 
garden of a fairy.” 


Assuming the reappraisal to have been completed, Norge questions 
love with the grace and beauty of existence: 


The servant girl with smooth hips stood in the grace of exist- 
ence. She resembled an urn. Yes, her hips, her throat, her 
thighs resembled an urn. Her hair was a mass of shades and 
odors, a young forest for sure, and hiding what birds? One 
dreamed. And in a roundabout way one wondered: what can 
a man do? (Les Oignons) 


In the final analysis, this last question remains unanswerable. Could 
it be solely a matter of luck? 


Clement greeted trees. You never know. Clement kissed 
statues. You never know. Clement smiled at birds, respected 
insects. You never know. Clement was perfect, even with 
men. Yet unlucky. One fine evening, an oak, a hundred 
times greeted, fell on his shoulder. All in all, Clement was 
right. You never know. 


“Norge, in Cahiers du Sud, No. 288, quoted by Rovini, p. 76. 


* Norge has also written poems in which rhymes, images and words have a 
strong ascendancy over “meaning.” These poems represent a liberation of 
language in the tradition of Rabelais, Mallarmé and Queneau. 
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French Negro Poetry 


La poésie noire de langue frangaise est de nos jours la 
seule grande poésie révolutionnaire.—Jean-Paul Sartre. 


A definition of French Negro Poetry would include at least three fun- 
damental characteristics. It is written in French, by men who have 
Negro blood, and who participate in the colored people’s fight for a 
place in the sun. 

The first characteristic is obvious. The same would hold true for 
the second if white French poets such as Le Breton hadn’t tried, with 
conspicuous lack of success, to capture the mysterious flavor of Negro 
poetry. The third characteristic is the most difficult to grasp. A 
French Negro poet must “revendiquer sa négritude,” in other words 
he must write as a Negro, and as a Negro who makes common cause 
with his racial brothers. His poems describe the world as seen 
through Negro eyes, and express the aspirations of his people for 
recognition and respect. Thus, the “negroness” of a poet is not 
merely a question of pigmentation but also of attitude. 

It might be argued that the definition is arbitrary, and that French 
Negro poetry is an artificial creation cast in the mold of the Parisian 
literary fashion. Yet even a cursory reading of the texts shows that 
it is not a synthetic literary invention but a living, conscious effort 
of considerable importance. For the last twenty years or so the 
Negro poets writing in French have been sharing certain preoccupa- 
tions, certain attitudes, certain intentions. Despite the diversity and 
the very uneven quality of their poems, a definite unity of vision and 
language runs throughout their work. French Negro poetry is the 
expression of positive human aspirations, and has significantly en- 
riched the French poetic idiom. 

The French Negro poets come from African territories of the 
French Union (French East Africa, French West Africa, Madagas- 
car), from the French West Indies (Guadeloupe, Martinique), from 
French Guiana and from the French-speaking Republic of Haiti. 
Their lands of origin, therefore, present varied political situations 
and varied stages of development. Their social backgrounds also 
differ: they can be descended from Malagasy nobility, from the new 
African middle class or from creole “‘élites.” Objectively, they have 
acceded to Western culture through their knowledge of the French 
language and through French or French-inspired systems of educa- 
tion. From the subjective point of view, they share a feeling of soli- 
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darity with each other, with Negroes of all nationalities, and with the 
downtrodden of the world: 


Il n’y a pas dans le monde un pauvre type lynché, un pauvre 
homme torturé, en qui je ne sois assassiné et humilié. 


—Aimé Césaire’ 


I am assassinated and humiliated in every single man who 
is lynched, in every poor victim who is tortured. 


A wide diffusion of loyalty thereby characterizes their protest and 
their claims. Because of the different situations in their native lands, 
they can only consider broad social and political programs, and each 
of them must fight his own battles for specific applications of general 
principles. 

Possibly because of a typically French tendency to universality, 
or more probably because they are pledged to such diverse forms of 
protest, the French Negro poets have become the spokesmen for 
Negroes of all nations. Thus, French Negro poets identify themselves 
with the fight of American and Latin-American Negroes. In the US., 
Negroes strive for integration into the life of the nation. In Latin 
America, since they practically do not suffer from either social or 
political discrimination, they fight mainly for better economic con- 
ditions. The French Negro poets are the only ones to put the main 
stress on Negro values as such. Finally, whether they be affiliated 
with militant Christian organizations or with leftist parties, the French 
Negro poets are much concerned with social problems. Through 
this “social consciousness” they identify themselves with all victims 
of oppression. It would probably be fair to say that for them poetry 
is one more way of fighting for the dignity of men in general and of 
Negroes in particular. 

French Negro poets often occupy positions in the government. 
Thus Césaire and Senghor are deputies from Martinique and Sénégal 
to the French National Assembly, Paul Niger (from Guadeloupe) 
works for the French administration in Africa, and Jacques Roumain 
was a member of the Haitian diplomatic corps. Beside their political 
action, French Negro poets wage an intellectual campaign by study- 
ing, publicizing and protecting the folklore and traditions of their 
native lands. Gilbert Gratian, for example, writes in Creole, and M. 
Nade translates African popular songs. 

The French Negro poets write in French for two obvious reasons. 
In the first place, it is their only common language and they are 
forced to adopt it so as to consolidate their efforts. In the second 


‘Césaire, Aimé: “Et les chiens se taisaient” in Les Armes miraculeuses, Paris, 
Gallimard, 1946, p. 185 
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place, illiteracy is prevalent in their native countries and they must 
depend largely on a French public. Despite the fact that all French 
Negro poets are perfectly fluent in French (A. Césaire is a graduate 
of the Ecole Normale Supérieure), they often find it awkward to 
express their “negroness” in that language. This is of course natural, 
since French evolved through long centuries of a certain way of life 
which had nothing to do with Negro traditions; the language of dip- 
lomats and mathematicians is ill suited to express the sensual magic 
of the African soul. This has been wonderfully expressed by Léon 
Laleau (Haiti) :? 


. . . Sentez-vous cette souffrance 

Et ce désespoir a nul autre égal 
D’apprivoiser, avec des mots de France 
Ce coeur qui m’est venu du Sénégal? 


. . . do you sense the suffering/ And the despair unlike any 
other/ At taming, with words from France/ This heart which 
came to me from Senegal? 


French Negro poets, being essentially “engagés,” that is, concerned 
not only with the creation of beauty, but with a didactic and we 
might say “evangelic” intention, sometimes tend to be prosaic and 
emphatic. This, however, is to be expected, and when they do suc- 
ceed in blending “functional” intention and poetic imagery, they 
create remarkable work indeed. 

From the cultural point of view, every French Negro poet has a 
split or, rather, doubie personality. On the other hand, he cannot 
identify himself with a culture which accepts him smugly if at all, 
and is forcibly trying to replace his ancestral traditions. French 
Negro poets are in a manner of speaking marginal men who feel 
themselves to be different both from the “primitive” tribe and from 
“civilized” Europe. This double personality affects not only the 
Negroes of Africa and the French West Indies but also Haitians, 
who are conscious and proud of their African origin. 

Most French Negro poets attack European civilization in their 
poems. They concentrate on its inhuman aspects: 


Moi aussi 

j'ai eu faim dans ce sacré pays 
et j'ai cru pouvoir 

demander dix sous 

par pitié pour mon ventre creux 


*Laleau, Léon: “Trahison” in Anthologie de la nouvelle poésie négre . . . 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1948, p. 108 
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Moi aussi jusqu’au bout de 

l’éternité de leurs boulevards 

a flics 

combien de nuits ai-je da 

m’en aller aussi 

les yeux creux —Léon-G. Damas* 


I too/ have been hungry in this damn country/ and I thought 
I could/ ask for ten sous/ for pity of my hollow belly/ I too 
to the end of the eternity of/ their boulevards/ with the cops 
how many nights have I/ had to go away too/ with hollow 
eyes 


On the slavery that is fostered: 


Le négrier aux flancs ensanglantés 

Nous avait déposés a un marché d’esclaves . . . 

Un blanc dont j’oublie le visage 

avec cent autres m’acheta 

main d’ceuvre promise aux glébes d’une ile inconnue. 


—Jean-F. Briére* 


The slave ship with its bloody flanks/ Had dropped us at a 
slave market . . ./ A white man whose face I have forgotten / 
bought me along with a hundred others/ farm hands destined 
for the glebe of an unknown isle. 


On the exploitation of their brothers: 


Le Blanc a courbé mon frére sous le soleil des routes. . . 
Le Blanc a tourné vers moi 
Ses mains rouges de sang 
Noir 
Et de sa voix de Maitre: 
“Hé boy, un berger, une serviette, de ’eau” —David Diop* 


The White Man has made my brother stoop under the sun of 
the roads . . ./ The White Man has turned on me/ His hands 
red with blood/ That’s black/ And says, in his Master’s 


/ 


voice: / “Hi, boy, bring me a berger, a towel and water” 


*‘Damas, Léon-G.: “Un clochard m’a demandé dix sous” in Anthologie . . . 
p. 13 


‘Briére, Jean-F: ‘“Métempsychose” in Poésies haitiennes, Maurice A. Lubin, 
Livraria-Editora da casa do estudante do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 1956, p. 79 


‘Diop, David: “Le Temps du martyre” in Anthologie ... p. 175 
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This civilization becomes all the more lurid in their eyes when it 
is transplanted into sub-tropical areas. Thus Paul Niger tells of his 
disgust at the desecration of Africa: 


Moi je n’aime pas cette Afrique-la . . . 

L’Afrique des hommes couchés attendant comme une grace 
le réveil de la botte.. . 

L’Afrique des négresses servant l’alcool d’oubli sur le plateau 
de leurs lévres . . .° 


I don’t like that Africa . . . / The Africa of prostrate men 
waiting, as though for a favor, to be aroused by the kick of 
a boot ... / The Africa of negresses serving liquor of ob- 
livion on the tray of their lips. . . 


In the same way, in “Priére d’un petit enfant négre,” Guy Tirolien 
accuses Western civilization of having lost a certain primitive “joie 
de vivre” and of trying to force Negroes to lose it also: 


Et puis elle est vraiment trop triste leur école, 
Triste comme 
Ces messieurs de la ville . . . 
Qui ne savent plus danser le soir au clair de lune .. .’ 


And then their school is so terribly dreary/ Dreary like/ The 
city gentlemen . . . / Who have forgotten how to dance in the 
moonlight .. . 


Paralleling these attacks on Western “white” civilization, the 
French Negro poets exalt the “primitive” part of their heritage. Af- 
fecting to despise the sophistication of life in big cities, they sing of 
the African forest or of the West Indian hills, of the tribal life and 
of the mysteries of Voodoo: 


La lune, maternelle, accompagnait nos danses 
Le rythme frénétique et lourd du tam-tam 
Tam-tam de la joie, tam-tam de l’insouciance 
Au milieu des feux de liberté -—David Diop* 


The moon, maternally, accompanied our dances/ The fren- 
zied, weighty rhythm of the tomtom/ Tomtom of joy, tomtom 
of carefree abandon/ Amid the fires of freedom 


"Niger, Paul: “Je n’aime pas l'Afrique” in Anthologie ... p. 93 
"Tirolien, Guy: “Priére d’un petit enfant négre” in Anthologie . . . p. 87 
‘Diop, David: “Celui qui a tout perdu” in Anthologie ... p. 174 
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... est la race enfant, chantante et pacifique 

pour avoir vu le jour aux bords harmonieux du Pacifique. 

Et sur la natte neuve, au milieu des encens et des rares 
parfums, 


ma mére t’apprendra le saint culte des morts, la priére aux 
défunts.—Jacques Rabemananjara® 


. this is the childlike race, singing and pacific/ because 
they saw day on the Pacific’s harmonious shores./ And on 
the new mat, among the incense and the rare perfumes,/ my 


mother will teach you the holy cult of the dead, the prayer to 
the dead. 


Au Dahomey, 

au Congo 

tout le long du Niger 

ma chanson avait le rythme lent 

des paisibles amours —Roussan Camille’® 


In Dahomey,/ on the Congo/ all along the Niger/ my song 
had the slow rhythm/ of a tranquil love 


Of course this attitude is often an intellectual position, almost a 
question of principles, for French Negro poets are to a large extent 
Westerners, who have been taught to think as such. Their poetry can 
exalt the savage, instinctive, animistic Africa, but they well realize 
that if dignity for the Negro is ever to be attained, it will be with- 
in a framework elaborated in a sophisticated, rational, European 
manner. This explains why French Negro poets have striven to widen 
their struggle: embracing ideologies which emphasize racial equality 
has contributed to publicize their aspirations and to gain them allies. 
Some French Negro poets have, understandably enough, been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party; Césaire, for example, was a Com- 
munist deputy until he resigned from the Party after the Hungarian 
revolt. 

This constant preoccupation with the main business at hand, with 
the long and hard struggle for dignity, can be found in practically 
every French Negro poem. The extent to which a poet has succeeded 
in translating the fighting idea into a poetic image, in “sublimating” 
his message, can almost be used as a qualitative touch-stone. “Bois 
d’Ebéne,” for example, is a first-rate poem by Jacques Roumain, 


*“Rabemananjara, Jacques: “Lyre & sept cordes” in Anthologie ... p. 195 
“Camille, Roussan: “Notre Chanson” in Poésies haitiennes, p. 102 
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where striking images make the militant intention all the more pow- 
erful: 


Mais quand donc 6 mon peuple 
les hivers en sang dispersant un orage 
d’oiseaux de cendre 


reconnaitrai-je la révolte de tes mains?" 


But when, oh my people/ winters in blood dispersing a 
storm/ of ashen birds/ shall I recognize the revolt of your 
hands? 


The tone and imagery of these lines are pure and not unworthy of 
Dylan Thomas or of Garcia Lorca. But in the same poem, Roumain 
shows shocking lack of taste: 


Ouvrier blanc de Détroit péon noir d’Alabama 
peuple innombrable des galéres capitalistes 
le destin nous dresse épaule contre épaule 


White worker in Detroit black peon in Alabama/ countless 


people of the capitalist galleys/ destiny makes us stand shoul- 
der to shoulder. 


We are not reminded of Lorca or Dylan Thomas any more, but of 
a mural painting in some totalitarian ministry. This marring of the 
poetic vision by the prosaism of militant slogans is one of the main 
pitfalls of French Negro Poetry. 

Of all the French Negro poets, two are head and shoulders above 
the rest: Aimé Césaire from Martinique and Léopold Sédar-Sen- 
ghor from Sénégal. These two deputies to the French National As- 
sembly, who came from such distant lands and hold such different 
political opinions, also produce different types of poetry. Yet both 
are certainly among the best French poets of today. Each has his 
own mode: Senghor composes in long, full, majestic verses where 
intensity of sentiment is enhanced by dignity of form. His verse is 
not unlike Claudel’s and it gives an impression of economy, of con- 
scientious striving for correct expression: 


Ecoute le bruissement blanc et noir des cigognes horizontales 
a l’extréme de leurs voiles déployées 
Ecoute le message du printemps d’un autre Age, d’un autre 


continent 
Ecoute le message de |’Afrique lointaine et le chant de ton 
sang!*? 
“Roumain, Jacques: “Bois d’ébéne” in Anthologie ... p. 113 


“Sédar-Senghor, Léopold: “Chant de printemps” in Hosties noires, Paris, Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1948, p. 67 
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Hear the white and black rustling of the horizontal storks at 
the extremity of their unfolded sails/ Hear the message from 
the springtime of another age, another continent/ Hear the 
message from distant Africa and the song of your blood! 


Césaire was discovered in 1942 by André Breton. He has been 
greatly influenced by Surrealism and knows all the “ficelles” of sur- 
realistic creation. Yet he has avoided the main pitfalls of Surrealism: 
verbiage and complacency in excessive self-preoccupation. Césaire 
is one of the masters of the French language and his verse is nervous, 
his images striking, his poetic universe a violent, gaudy-colored sen- 
sual one: 


Le grand coup de machete du plaisir rouge en plein front il 
y avait du sang et cet arbre qui s’appelle flamboyant et qui ne 
mérite jamais mieux ce nom-la que les veilles de cyclone et 
de villes mises 4 sac le nouveau sang la raison rouge tous les 
mots de toutes les langues qui signifient mourir de soif et seul 
quand mourir avait le goat du pain et la terre et la mer un 
gout d’ancétre et cet oiseau qui me crie de ne pas me rendre 
et la patience des hurlements a chaque détour de ma langue*® 


The great machete slash of red pleasure right in the forehead 
there was blood and this tree which is called flamboyant and 
which bears that name never more deservedly than on the eve 
of cyclones and sacked cities the new blood red blood and all 
the words in every tongue that mean to die of thirst and alone 
when dying had the taste of bread and the earth and sea a 
taste of ancestor and this bird which screams to me not to 
yield and the patience of bellowings at every deviation of my 
tongue 


French Negro poets do not necessarily adopt the same verse forms 
still, apart from the fact that their poetry is “engagée” in the service 
of a determined cause, we can find purely artistic kinships in their 
poems. By far the most important and obvious one is their feeling 
for nature. 

A white French poet instinctively establishes a confrontation be- 
tween himself and nature. For him it can be consoling, hostile or 
indifferent, the symbol of a higher order or of eternal absurdity. His 
very images are anthropocentric and therefore separate man from 
his environment. There is never a feeling of blending into nature, of 
essential “sameness.” 

For the French Negro poets, on the other hand, nature and the 
artificial world are blended into a great pantheistic life-force. The 


*Césaire, Aimé: “Les Armes miraculeuses” p. 41 
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animal, vegetal and mineral worlds are all integrated into the same 
essentially magic universe of which man is part: 


Car le Négre connait 

Par longue intimité et profond cousinage 

Le langage des eaux parlant avec les astres 

La volonté du vent et les ordres du feu.—Gilbert Gratian™ 


For the Negro knows/ From long intimacy and keep kinship/ 
The language of the waters conversing with the stars/ The 
will of the wind and the commands of fire. 


In a way rather mysterious for us, French Negro poets do not feel 
compelled to confront nature, but rather feel it as part of themselves, 
just as they are part of it. This can be seen in their imagery: 


Une cloche coulée 

dans la sonorité 

du sang noir... 

Oh couches métalliques de mon peuple 

Minerai inépuisable de rosée humaine.—René Depestre*® 


A bell cast/ in the sonority/ of black blood . . ./ Oh metallic 
layers of my people/ inexhaustible mineral of human dew. 


Sang! Sang! tout notre sang ému par le coeur male du soleil 
—Aimé Césaire"*® 


Blood! Blood! All our blood stirred by the sun’s male heart 
. .. Mains sans doigts jaillies d'une source . . ——Rabearivelo"’ 
. .. hands without fingers that have spurted from a spring... 


Soufflent tes mains leurs alizés dans mes cheveux qui bruis- 
sent de délices —Léopold Sédar-Senghor"* 


There breathe your hands their trade-winds into my hair 
which rustles with delight 


“Gratian, Gilbert: “Missions,” quoted by Peter Guberina in Présence Afri- 
caine, No. 5, Dec. ’55-Jan. ’56, Paris, p. 55 

“Depestre, René: “Minerai noir” in Poésies haitiennes, p. 129 

“Césaire, Aimé: “Cahier d’un retour au pays natal” in Anthologie ..., p. 59 

“Rabearivelo, Jean-Joseph: “Cactus” in Anthologie ..., p. 188 

*Sédar-Senghor, Léopold: Chants pour Naétt, Pierre Seghers, Paris, 1949, p. 28 
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Sexual images are common, violent and symbolic not only of the 
vitality of the Negro, but of the mystic bonds that unite the poet 
with nature. This is but one more aspect of the oneness of life and, ‘ 
for the French Negro poets, Eros rules not only over humans but 
over all creation. Yet French Negro poets are never salacious, never 
obscene: 


Cuisses de loutre en surprise et de neige du Kilimanjaro 
Seins de riziéres mires et de collines d’acacia sous le vent | 
d’Est —Léopold Sédar-Senghor’® 


Thighs of an otter in amaze and of snow on Kilimanjaro/ 
Breasts of ripe ricefields and of acacia covered hills beneath 
the east wind 


Roi nos montagnes sont des cavales en rut saisies en pleine 
convulsion de mauvais sang —Aimé Césaire?° 


King our mountains are mares in heat seized in the full con- 
vulsion of bad blood 


l’4me du pays noir ot dorment les anciens 

vit et parle 

ce soir 

en la force inquiéte de tes reins creux —Guy Tirolien** 


the soul of the black country where the ancients sleep/lives 
and speaks/ this evening/ in the tremulous strength of your 
hollow loins 


Quand tu aimes Rama-Kam 
C’est le tonnerre qui tremble 
Dans ta chair de nuits d’éclair —David Diop** 


When you love Rama-Kam/ It is the thunder that trembles/ 
In your flesh of lightning-lit nights 


French Negro poets often find rhythmic inspiration in the music 
of their native lands. Senghor’s magnificent “Chants pour Naétt,” for 
example, are written to be accompanied by African musical instru- 
ments. Of course the drum is the most important of them and has 
become symbolic. Its rhythms are copied by French Negro poets 





a, Léopold: “Chaka” in Ethiopiques, Editions du Seuil, Paris, 
6, p. 35 


*Césaire, Aimé: “Ex-voto pour un naufrage” in Anthologie ..., p. 80 
*Tirolien, Guy: “L’Ame du pays noir” in Anthologie ... , p. 87 
“Diop, David: “Rama-Kam,” quoted by Peter Guberina, p. 71 
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almost without exception. The most striking example is probably 


the following passage from Jacques Roumain’s already quoted “Bois 
d’Ebéne”: 


Mandingue Bambara Ibo 
quand nous arrivames 4 la céte 
Bambara Ibo 

il ne restait de nous 

Bambara Ibo 

qu’une poignée de grains épars 
dans la main du semeur de mort 


Manding Bambara Ibo/ when we reached the shore/ Bam- 
bara Ibo/ there was left of us/ Bambara Ibo/ only a handful 
of scattered grains/ in the hand of the sower of death 


French Negroes then have produced good “engagée” poetry. They 
have elaborated a new concept of nature and they have brought an 
original sense of rhythm into French verse. They have not hesitated 
to introduce African or Creole words into their poems when neces- 
sary. In this they were helped by the recent breaking down of tradi- 
tional French poetic rhythms and forms. The contributions of the 


French Negro Poets to the poetic renaissance of the last twenty years 
have been most significant. 


The problems facing the French Negro poets are many. Having put 
their pens at the service of the same cause, they have tried to for- 
mulate a credo, to codify laws for writing politically efficient and 
esthetically successful poems. This attempt has not succeeded so far, 
despite involved debates and controversies. As a matter of fact, it 
would seem that French Negro poets have needed no “Bataille 
d’Hernani” and no Manifeste Surréaliste to find their idiom; to those 


who clamor for the definition of a Negro National poetry, Césaire 
has answered: 


. .. Je pense que si le poéte s’engage de maniére véritablement 
totale dans le poéme, je pense que sa poésie, s'il est africain, 
ne pourra pas ne pas étre une poésie africaine; que si le 
poéme est bon (. . .) [il] me pourra pas ne pas porter la 
marque du poéte (. . .) c’est a dire la marque nationale.” 


. . . I believe that, if the poet gives himself in a truly total 
way to the poem, his poetry, if he is African, cannot fail to 
be African poetry; and that if the poem is good. . . [he] 
cannot fail to bear the insigne of the poet . . . that is to say, 
the national insigne. 


*Césaire, Aimé: “Débat sur une poésie nationale” in Présence Africaine No. 4, 
Oct.-Nov. 1955, p. 39 
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For the time being, French Negro poets are assured of an ever- 
increasing public. They publish in Présence Africaine (Revue cul- 
turelle du Monde Noir); Pierre Seghers started publishing a collec- 
tion consisting of their works, and the best of them are finally be- 
ginning to appear in anthologies. The danger is that their readers are 
usually sympathetic to their cause, and too indulgent towards their 
imperfections: There is no doubt a large dose of snobbery in the 
French hailing of everything and anything Negro. French Negro 
poets must not become victims of a fad, and give way to shoddy Left 
Bank Africanism. 

The very existence of French Negro poetry might be put in ques- 
tion very soon. It seems certain that, as ex-colonial lands gain their 
emancipation, they will retain French as their “cultured” language. 
But if the inevitable campaigns against illiteracy are waged in the 
local tongues spoken by the inhabitants, then the Negro poets will 
quite probably write in Creole or in Peuhl, in Mandingue or in Ewe. 
This being the case, it is hazardous to make any prediction as to the 
future development of French Negro poetry as we have defined it. 





SPECIAL GIFT OFFER 


of our outstandingly successful, lavishly illustrated 


“CONTEMPORARY ART” 


This issue contains articles by prominent specialists on 
recent developments in the “Paris school,” both painting 
and sculpture, and reproduces the work of some FIFTY 
ARTISTS. Send us $8.00, the price of four copies of this 
double number, and we will despatch fwe copies directly 
to you, or to whatever addresses you specify. Larger 
orders pro rata. Yale French Studies, 323 W. L. Harkness 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Vowels of the Sea: 
Amers, by Saint-John Perse 


We are told that Saint-John Perse—or rather M. Alexis Léger—is a 
friend of the highest quality, a conversationalist of proud and ex- 
quisite manners. We are told that he was born in the Antilles, that 
this fact explains many things, and that he has travelled widely from 
east to west because of his career, which is marked by both dignity 
and success. We don’t doubt that all this is true: official and private 
testimony exists in quantity.' 

But for the readers of Anabase or Amers the explanation, if there 
is one, would not lie in reminiscences of an exotic childhood or in the 
opportunities offered by diplomatic missions. We are pleased to 
know that M. Alexis Léger’s personal dignity is in no way inferior 
to that of the works of Saint-John Perse—clearly a rare phenomenon 
in the history of literature and litterateurs—yet in reading his poems, 
we are thrown into a space, recreated and in a way reoccupied, that 
goes far beyond the charm and adventures of a polished and cul- 
tured government official. 

Alexis Léger: a well-known figure in diplomatic circles and inter- 
national affairs.* Saint-John Perse: a splendid solitary profile on the 
beaches of the New World, a poet who would seem to regret that he 
is “unable to hide.”* In fact, how jealously he guards his secrets! 
Saint-John Perse has occasionally given himself away but only by 
chance and precisely in the defense he had built up in order “to 
hide.” In a personal letter to Archibald MacLeish in 1942, he af- 
firmed, among other things: 


In the matter of literary doctrine, I have nothing to say: I 
have never had a taste for the kitchen work of chemists. . . 


and, rejecting the idea of being labelled: 


You know how I hate literary exoticism. . . 


See Les Cahiers de la Pléiade, No. X, été-automne, 1950. 


* See Les Cahiers de la Pléiade, op. cit.: Mémorandum sur l’organisation d’un 
régime d’union fédérale européenne. 


* Letter in answer to Archibald MacLeish after having received the Quinquen- 


nial Prize for Poetry offered by the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
1950. 
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and again: 


My hostility to culture springs from . . . homeopathy: I be- 
lieve that it should be carried to the utmost limit, at which 
point it disclaims itself, and ungrateful to itself, cancels itself 
out. I remember almost nothing of all the museums of 
Europe that | had to pass through out of courtesy (isn’t cour- 
tesy still the best formula for freedom?) . . . 


We have been warned. The man has no intention of giving him- 
self away; the artisan has no intention of letting himself be put in 
any category. 

Yet there remains one unquestionable fact: his works are written 
in French and are “French in essence:” 


Even were I not an essentially French animal, an essentially 
French clay (and my last breath, as my first, will chemically 
be French), the French language would still be my only 
imaginable refuge, the shelter and retreat par excellence, the 
only locus in this world where I can remain in order to un- 
derstand, desire, or renounce anything at all. 


Actually the truth of this statement is apparent in all his works. 

Critics have discussed the poetry of Saint-John Perse in terms of 
culture, exoticism, rhetoric, the tradition of Rimbaud, Claudel’s in- 
fluence—so many connections, so many threads stretched between 
his poetry and specific literary classifications. It would be unfair to 
describe this type of criticism as vain or false, but is it really neces- 
sary to works which are essentially defined by their object—or better 
still, their “project”—rather than by their sources or relations? 

And how rich the text is for analysis! The “utmost limit of a cul- 
ture .. . [which] cancels itself out,” it embraces and stirs up what 
the critics call reminiscences of almost everything. I can imagine 
university professors of the future delving into a catalogue of Alexis 
Léger’s library, or into the library itself, and finding not only the 
works of Homer,, Virgil, Camoens, and Aeschylus, but dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and treatises on anemology. Our strange need to “sit- 
uate” a poet with regard to his past or to the past of Poetry, our 
taste for “that comes from . . .” which makes it possible for us to 
establish a Poem’s geometrical coordinates and to account for every- 
thing except the essence of the poem itself, will indeed be satisfied 
by a study of Saint-John Perse: his poems “come” from everywhere 
and it is perhaps this generalized source which situates them pre- 
cisely in the center of our universe, at the junction of our time and 
our space. 
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Saint-John Perse’s last poem is called Amers,* meaning “seamarks,” 
And if there is a play on words, the adjective in this instance would 
surely not mean “bitter” but “briny.” For: “Améres, nos lévres de 
vivants le furent-elles jamais?” His titles indicate a vast movement 
in space: Anabase, Exil, Vents. Amers is the “mise en scene” of a 
great production organized around seamarks. If an epic poem can 
be defined as the presentation of a moving civilization or a working 
universe in which the great hinges and most powerful springs vividly 
appear, then Saint-John Perse is indeed a epic poet. In that respect 
his poem is an anti-Wasteland: in contrast to T. S. Eliot’s anti-epic 
poem, in which souls and cultures disintegrate, he sets up a permanent 
Grand Opera of the World, where joyous or tragic crowds sway this 
way and that, where Princes who are bearers of ultimate meanings 
come to cry out their joy or their demands. 

Amers is a great epic ode: an ode in its construction (Invocation, 
Strophe, Chorus, Dedication) and in the lyricism of its praise; epic 
in its evocation of the great movements of noble and ignoble crowds, 
looking to the Sea—signifying less the sea itself than a great primitive 
and permanent “feast,” an image of man’s highest quality . . . “Et de 
la Mer elle-méme, il ne sera question mais de son régne au coeur de 
homme.” 

But what is this great moving universe? Who are the heroes who 
understand it, give it expression, lead it? Not obvious historical 
figures such as Aeneas, carrier of the future grandeur of Rome and 
at the head of the column of fugitive Trojans marching towards the 
founding of a new world; Roland, typical of the mixture of arrogance 
and conquering Christian faith, and a head taller than his soldiers; 
Vasco da Gama, who embodied the fate of Portugal at the height of 
its glory. The fundamental epic quality of Saint-John Perse is not 
that of a given civilization at a given moment in history, and his 
heroes, titled but anonymous, have no real equivalents in the annals 
of our countries. Moreover, his epic poem is not an end in itself: 
it, itself, is image or symbol; it represents something which is not 
itself. 

Although Anabase is colored by memories of Asiatic spaces and 
crowds, and Denis de Rougement sees Vents as the epic poem of 
America, it is only because the poet was forced to use the objects 
and places offered him by his journeys in order to go beyond them 
and not, as one might sometimes think, to use Poetry for bringing 
out the essence and ultimate truth of a particular country. With 
Vents, Saint-John Perse did not intend to be Chateaubriand’s succes- 
sor, nor did he try to reveal the essence of the landscape and civiliza- 


* Gallimard, 1957. Published in part in Les Cahiers de la Pléiade, No. X, 1950. 
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tion of the Americas, but he used certain American characteristics 
to describe an inner landscape, its only connections with the New 
Continent being those of analogy, metaphor, and in the last analysis, 
symbol. 

Indeed he says it in Amers: “Et de la Mer elle-méme, il ne sera 
question, mais de son régne au coeur de homme.” In any case, 
there is no mention of any particular sea. All the imagery combines 
to create a confusion between all seas, the true and the imaginary, 
Homer’s and Long Beach Island’s, Valéry’s and the Antilles’: “Mer 
de tout Age et de tout nom; 6 Mer d’ailleurs et de toujours.” In pass- 
ing, a word or an image may bring to mind a particular sea but the 
imagery never stops there, for it would then fall into anecdote. 


This glitter of fleetingly evoked reminiscences universalizes and 
interiorizes the landscape of the poem. Sain-John Perse continues 
what Baudelaire sketched out in both “Invitations au Voyage,” that 
marriage of east and west, that China of the north, and pushes it to 
its furthest consequences in a kind of cosmic syncretism—not a cata- 


. logue or juxtaposition of seas, but a synthesis in a vision that goes 


beyond all seas and attains the objective of all poetry: immediate 
representation of a concrete universal. 


Heroes descend and walk in procession towards that landscape, 
towards that “seascape” of all times and all places: first the Poet, in 
his Invocation, then the Master of Stars and Navigation, then the 
Tragédiennes, then the Patriciennes, the the Poetess, then “cette 
fille chez les Prétres,” then “nos filles,” then the Stranger, then the 
Lovers, finally the Chorus. They stand out against a background of 
crowds, city inhabitants, officers of the port, “filles de voirie,” even 
magicians and shepherds, wet-nurses of infant kings and nomads in 
exile. Here again the apparent catalogue is more significant as a whole 
than in the detail of the types or individuals that make it up: it is the 
synthesis of all the great actions of all times, of all countries, at all 
levels; it is the manifestation and expression of human movement, 
single and diversified at the same time, whether it belong to the 
Cities or come from the Sea. 


Movement, progress, action. Saint-John Perse’s crowds and heroes, 
worthy of praise or of blame, belong to the epic poem to the extent 
that they are never at rest. Each one devotes himself to an act of 
conquest by means of physically taking possession or through knowl- 
edge. These men do not represent static moods; they change, con- 
sume, and travel through the world, they come and go; if they stop, 
it is to praise their acts or to express their demands. They might 
be said to be a positive sign. They exercise powers. In fact there 
is nothing less “romantic” than their attitude before nature—in this 
instance, the Sea. The immediacy here does not lie in man’s passive 
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receptivity. On the contrary, the sea is a field of action. It is made 
to be known or ploughed, for it is open, offered: 


Toute la Mer fumante de nos voeux comme une cuve de fiel 
noir, comme un grand lac d’entrailles et d’abats aux cours 
pavées du Sacrificateur! 


Mer de force et de labour, Mer au parfum d’entrailles femelles 
et de phosphore, dans les grands fouets claquants du rapt! 
Mer saisissable au feu des plus beaux actes de l’esprit! 


Fundamentally feminine, it was made to be born from or to be 
lost in: 


En toi, mouvante, nous mouvant, nous épuisons l’offense, et 
le délit, 6 Mer de l’ineffable accueil et Mer totale du délice! 


Thus it lends itself to the long metaphor that takes up the entire 
end of the Strophe (“Etroits sont les vaisseaux’’). Here the themes 
of Sea and Love are blended and the theme which dominates all is 
expressed—the Alliance, in which the polarities possessor-possessed 
or male-female give way to the couple Presence-Action. 

The beginning and end of all things, now “‘aube,” “aurore,” now 
the boundlessness that extends all the way to a beyond, “inallusive et 
pure de tout chiffre,” the Sea is the substance offered to the act, its 
concrete content. It is the fundamental substance of the poet: 


Dans l’affluence de ses bulles et la sagesse infuse de son 
lait, ah! dans l’ébullition sacrée de ses voyelles - les saintes 
filles! les saintes filles! 


The poem is thus presented as an “éloge” (the very form of the 
Ode is a sign of that intention), an expression of gratitude, and also 
an appeal. The poet praises the sea for existing, thanks it for sus- 
taining the acts, works, and lives of men, while asking, in a way, 
that it continue. 

The Sea is the first subject and the last subject. It is the ultimate 


sustenance of poetry. In this respect the poem’s Invocation is sig- 
nificant: 


Or, il y avait si long temps que j’avais goat de ce poéme, 
mélant 4 mes propos du jour toute cette alliance, au loin, d’un 
grand éclat de mer. . 


“Mon dernier chant, mon dernier chant! et qui sera d’homme de 
mer...” the poet cries out. He gives his vast production the form 
of a votive work. His vocation is to “testify” on behalf of the sea— 
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nor does he hide his pride in accomplishing a mission of such 
grandeur: 


Moi j’ai pris charge de l’écrit, j’honorerai l’écrit. Comme a 
la fondation d’une grande ceuvre votive, celui qui s’est offert 
a rédiger le texte et la notice; et fut pri¢é par l’Assemblée des 
Donateurs, y ayant seul vocation. 


After proudly affirming his vocation he steps aside, stands behind 
the apparent objectivity of Aeschylean tragedy or the epic poem, 
and speaks to the Sea through the mouths of his heroes. He speaks 
for others, he sings of their alliance, or desire for alliance, with the 
Sea. In this way he goes back to a very old conception of poetry, 
that of the anonymous poet—or rather the poet “in charge” of 
poetry, the great public servant of humanity. Still what does he 
mean by that “Humanity” which uses his vocation as a Poet to 
create this great testimony on behalf of the sea? 


Et qui donc, né de l’homme, se tiendrait sans offense aux 
cétés de ma joie? 


—Ceux-la qui, de naissance, tiennent leur connaisance au- 
dessus du savoir. 


The intent of this poetry is obviously aristocratic. It would be absurd 
to see its Princes and conquerors as a class aristocracy. They are 
rather an aristocracy of spirit, of sensibility, of communication with 
the great underlying forces of the world. 

Amers, a vast epic and lyric metaphor, is based on twofold rela- 
tionships: the Poet and those for whom he speaks; the Poet and those 
through whom he speaks; the Poet and his subject; his “heroes” and 
the Sea; his “heroes” and men in general; the Sea and the acts of 
Man, etc. These tensions, constantly established and relaxed, the 
perspective created by the image of the votive work, the feeling of 
antiquity given by the Tragédiennes, Patriciennes, and Priests—com- 
parable to that created by the choice of historical or mythological 
subjects in French Tragedy—the ceremony, the “rite” carefully sus- 
tained throughout the poem, the continual confusion of imagery, as 
if in a kaleidoscope made up of undefinable reminiscences of many 
cultures and literatures—everything combines to lift the poem onto 
the plane of a concrete universal, where it occupies all real space 
(real signifying that of things perceived through all the senses). At 
the same time, the poet’s proud and permanent presence—not only 
explicitly affirmed but visible in the style itselfi—is like a signature 
permeating the work. In Amers, as in his preceding works, Saint- 
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John Perse succeeds in expanding himself to the very limit of his 
ambition for universality, without ever rejecting any part of himself, 


The poet has to accomplish simultaneously two acts which 
appear contradictory. He has to represent himself outside of 
his normal state of becoming and mortal man, and at the 
same time he must not abolish any part of his personality, 
any part of his uniqueness.* 


The high point of the poem, and in some ways its “piece of bravura,” 
is the last and longest part of the Strophe, that which, just before the 
chorus, sings of the most complete alliance, the alliance of love. After 
the Tragédiennes, Patriciennes, and Daughters, the Lovers describe 
their alliance and the alliance of Love and the Sea. In all of French 
poetry, there does not seem to be a less particular, less “personal” 
love. Here, more than anywhere else, Saint-John Perse succeeds in 
avoiding any “confidence” and yet recreates the most profound 
intimacy. 

This great erotic hymn takes its inspiration from a rhythm—not 
actually of the phrase, but of the image itself. It is the rhythm of a 
simple relation, that of narrowness and of vastness. 


Etroits sont les vaisseaux, étroite notre couche. 
Immense I|’étendue des eaux, plus vaste notre empire 
Aux chambres closes du désir. 


Narrow is the vessel, narrow the bed; narrow the “measure” of a 
woman’s body, narrow the alliance. That narrowness, that contrac- 
tion of objects and bodies which is the sign of intimacy, dialectically 
rejoins the vastness: vast is the desire, the joy, the Sea. The oscilla- 
tion from one pole to the other, the rhythmic synthesis of two oppo- 
sites, the alternation of two opposing notes, one calling to the other, 
is in fact a pulsation, the pulsation of the heart, the act of love, the 
waves. There is no artificial regularity, no “mechanics”: these rhyth- 
mic contractions and expansions are constantly interrupted by ex- 
tended contractions, as in moments of sustained breathing, or on the 
contrary, by the endless expansion of breaking waves. 

The act of love as described by Saint-John Perse is a total act, 
the act of love itself, and to that extent goes entirely beyond itself. 
Were it reduced to a prosaic outline, it would be nothing more than 
a treatise on sexology. There are none of the ambiguities so dear 
to the literature of today—nothing perverse or Baudelairian or ho- 
mosexual: it is love at its simplest and most normal. This hymn is 
one of pure joy. It is a verbal tribute offered to the alliance of love— 


®* Wallace Fowlie, Mid-Century French Poets, Grove Press, 1955. 
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analogous to the alliance of the Sea. The “written word” honors one 
and the other (the act of love and the sea) in offering one to the 
other. The Poet discovers the analogy, one might say the identity, 
of these two “elements” (whose absolute and elemental presence is 
undeniable), takes them in hand, stirs them up, harmonizes their 
rhythms, and sings of them together. 

It would be absurd to see the least complaisance in these fifty 
pages of intense eroticism. By its absolute “normality,” the hymn is 
pure; and in using a profusion of images and a permanent affirmation 
of the sea analogy, Saint-John Perse frees the theme from frivolity, 
torment, and specific perversions. He thus makes of it a great lyric 
theme, comparable to those treating of natural elements, historical 
movements, or tragic grandeur. 


Tu es la, mon amour, et je n’ai lieu qu’en toi. J’éléverai vers 
toi la source de mon étre, et t’ouvrirai ma nuit de femme, 
plus claire que ta nuit homme; et la grandeur en moi d’aimer 
t’enseignera peut-étre la grace d’étre aimé. Licence alors aux 
jeux du corps! Offrande, offrande, et faveur d’étre! La nuit 
t’ouvre une femme: son corps, ses havres, son rivage; et sa 
nuit antérieure ov git toute mémoire. L’amour en fasse son 
repaire! 


Stripped bare of vain tenderness, this love is violent, and the 
images emphasize its violence. A detailed analysis of the text would 
show how violence and joy are harmonized, how the sea bathes one 
and the other, from the outside and from the inside, and how finally 
man turns away at the very moment at which the Sea and Love be- 
come separate, and the Sea would seem to steal man away from 
woman. 

The position of the passage within the poem and its prolonged 
analogy are particularly significant. While the Tragédiennes and 
Patriciennes appeal to the Sea, the Lovers bring about the temporary 
alliance for which the others call out: the Poet’s ultimate affirmation 
is that love is the sea. 


The central Strophe of Amers, directly after the invocation, thus 
proceeds from a series of demands to an accomplishment: the act 
of love. Yet what exactly is the significance of that Sea, worthy of 
sO many cries, so many splendid acts? 

Used as the background for an epic procession, as the substance 
of the action, as the poet’s subject, as an analogy, it is no less the 
Sea—a presence in the heart of man, in its most universal and sen- 
sitive aspects. Nothing is less romantic than this praise offered to a 
great natural phenomenon. Victor Hugo, on the shores of the sea, 
heard the waves and stars singing the presence of “the Lord God”: 
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he depoetized the sea, making it an intermediary between a vague 
and completely personal emotion and an abstraction. French Ro- 
manticism, except for certain passages of Rousseau, used Nature 
either as a pretext for literature, or as a symbol—in the same way 
that a flag is the symbol of a country. Baudelaire loathed Nature as 
such and his hate reveals to what extent he was more sensitive to the 
real and absolute presence of Nature, and also somewhat negatively 
confirms his position as the first poet of the immediate. Yet his Sea— 
a mirror-of-the-soul—is an analytical image, an analogy that was too 
intellectualized for the immediacy of natural phenomena to be truly 
perceived. The poem, “L’Homme et la mer,” is ultimately nothing 
more than a comparison, a simile. The sea for Rimbaud was quite 
another matter. In “Le Bateau Ivre,” it readily corresponds to Saint- 
John Perse’s formula: “présence de la mer au coeur de l’homme.” 
An imaginary sea, but still more real than anecdotal seascapes, Rim- 
baud’s sea is no longer “separated” from a correlative; within itself, 
it is itself and more than itself. As Gabriel Bounoure said of Saint- 
John Perse, Rimbaud succeeded in “making the ecstasy towards the 
object and the most jealously kept interiority indistinguishable.” But 
it was finally Saint-John Perse who truly managed to break away 
from the theme’s “romanticism”: Amers is not concerned with ad- 
venture, it does not follow a realistic development in time. It is a 
poem of presence, a juxtaposition of instantaneous images, brought 
together in one moment (the cry of the Invocation), to which one 
can apply Jaspers’ phrase “eternity in the moment”: 


Mer de tout age et de tout nom. 


The poem’s significance derives from a dialectic: the pause of 
eternity is evoked by perpetual movement—the movement of crowds, 
of waves, spasms, repetitions. By dint of passing and re-passing the 
same point of ecstasy, illumination, and “alliance,” time, constantly 
made to go backwards and forwards, is abolished—as in certain sur- 
realist films as Léger’s “The Mechanical Ballet.” 

Actually the whole subject of the poem is a desire for eternity. 
This desire is consubstantially embodied in the Sea above all, but 
also in the silhouette of a particular hero, in the demanding masks of 
the Tragédiennes, in the act of love, in the singing of a chorus... 
It is the poet’s job to bring order to those incarnations and to show, 
by means of the magic of language, to what extent fervor is insepar- 
able from the heart that experiences it, the reality of its final ob- 
jective, and the objects of the world. 


This poetry draws its substance from the elements and principles to 
which man, through analysis, has reduced the universe. Yet at the 
same time it is in revolt against the depoetization of the world—not 
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only that of the 19th century but perhaps of all western rationalism. 
Saint-John Perse, in search of a primitive synthesis (the “alliance”), 
js more than an heir of Rimbaud struggling against a positivist civili- 
zation. When he emphasizes his “engagement” so that he may ac- 
cuse, he does not denounce Voltaire or Auguste Comte. Yet we 
know that man’s degradation is a historic phenomenon. 


Nos cirques de pierre ont vu décroitre le pas de ’homme sur 
la scene. Et certes nos tables de bois d’or furent parées de 
tous les fruits du siécle, et nos crédences d’avant-scéne de 
tous les vins du mécénat. Mais la lévre divine errait sur 
d’autres coupes, et la Mer a longs traits se retirait des songes 
du Poéte. 


But the consciousness of that unspecified degradation is turned away 
from itself into an appeal. The Poet may be in revolt but his revolt 
is not destructive (were the Poet to analyze his revolt against analysis, 
he would turn in circles and destroy himself); it is on the contrary 
an opening: the infinity of the future and the space of the sea be- 
come one. The Poet projects himself towards the horizons of the 
sea as well as towards temporal horizons. The Poem’s present is a 
point at which the given elements of the past and the plans for the 
future are tumultuously brought together, at which all that has been 
acquired and all that is awaited are blended together. 

This Present is the recognition of man’s contraction and expansion, 
identical in substance with that of the universe. The Poet is the 
consciousness of this dual fate. Saint-John Perse’s success consists 
above all in having done away with intermediaries: the grandeur 
comes directly from the Sea. Grandeur and Sea utimately become 
one and the same thing—in an identity that can be grasped only 
through poetic experience. 

In this respect, Saint-John Perse is at the outermost point of 
“modern” poetry, whose objective is the affirmation of its absolute 
nature, independence, and infinite superiority in relation to other ex- 
periences. A perfect example of secular mysticism, it extends far 
beyond western Christianity.® It is striking proof that poetry can well 


"Claudel was astonished at the absence of “God” in the works of Saint-John 
Perse. But in typical fashion, he added: “But God is a word that Saint-John 
Perse avoids, may I say religiously? and one that he would not let escape 
from his lips for an empire. And yet, led by the sun against that wind—now 
violent, and now treacherous, and now meditative—what did he mean to 
look for beyond all barriers, what did he mean to ask the reservoir of the 
Incommensurable?” 

Although in Amers, God is mentioned twice or three times at the most 
(but hardly in the Christian sense), Saint-John Perse remains the poet of 
Man, whom he refuses to abandon. Breton describes him as “the man of my 
times the most assiduously in search of all men, in their assignment present 
within each one.” 
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do without sin, that great lyricism can be situated outside Christianity, 
In the heart of the 20th century, this work is, along with Proust’s, an 
example of a grandeur and a mysticism that spring from man alone, 


Car c’est de homme qu'il s’agit, dans sa présence humaine.’ 


(Translated by June Beckelman) 


READING 


For biographical information, see Saint-John Perse, Présentation par 
Alain Bosquet, “Poétes d’Aujourd’hui” No. 35, Pierre Seghers, 1953, 
For an analysis of stylistic devices, see Roger Caillois’ Poétique 
de Saint-John Perse, Gallimard, 1954. 
For a catalogue of themes in the poems preceding Amers, see 
Pierre Guerre’s Saint-John Perse et [Homme, Gallimard, 1955. 


* Vents, Ll, 4. 
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René Char and the 
Poet’s Vocation 


M. Char has never written in any of the usual ways about his under- 
standing of the poet’s vocation. But it becomes more and more clear, 
as his work continues to grow, and as the significance of this work 
continues to deepen, that the particular calling of the poet is his major 
theme. The poet’s life unfolds within the limitations of man’s mortal 
nature. Mortality and poetry are so conjugated in the writings of 
Char that one provides the setting for the other, that one is finally 
indistinguishable from the other. René Char has moved away from 
the esoteric place assigned to the poet by Mallarmé in order to stand 
today in the humanistic center of his close friend Albert Camus. The 
familiar picture of Char as Resistance leader, with his companions in 
the maquis of the Basses-Alpes, in Céreste, is still remembered as we 
read his poetry, not only Feuillets dHypnos, composed during the 
Occupation years, but the subsequent volumes as well, and even the 
recently published Les Compagnons dans le jardin, of 1957. 

Does this mean that M. Char’s poetry is an example of the new 
“engaged” literature advocated by Sartre? Not, certainly, in any lit- 
eral sense. Poetry, according to Char, does not seem to be committed 
to any cause unless one calls life itself a cause and a reason for com- 
mitment. Poetry is not in the service of an idea or a party or a move- 
ment. It is that which is at the very heart of whatever is a human reality, 
a human problem, a human commitment. In France today, in all 
countries for that matter, in the midst of overwhelming problems and 
insurmountable obstacles, the voice of the poet is heard as one of the 
few voices left, faithful to the truth which man represents and seeks, 
to the continuing mysteriousness of his dignity, to the belief that 
man’s noblest efforts are salutary for himself and for humanity. 

The verses of Char, the aphorisms which abound in his work, and 
the brief condensed tales which appear in company with the apho- 
risms, all speak of the nature of poetry. It is that which is lived, for 
Char, experienced with the penetrating realization of submitting to 
human destiny. It is a comparatively easy matter to describe a lit- 
erary work which is about life. But such a definition would not 
apply to the poetry of Char. This poet looks upon his art as an 
assault on life and an embracing, an animation of life. He answers, 
in the writing of his poem, not some outside command, but the up- 
rising surge of his nature and his feelings. No cause which can be 
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defined as such will move him as much as the proportions of his own 
human nature, with its contradictions and its puzzling enigmas. 

The word “risk,” for example, applies to Char’s conception of life 
as well as to his conception of poetry. The outside world in which 
he lives, almost as a poacher lives invading someone else’s forest, is 
the natural world of constant change, a flowering river of things such 
as his favorite philospher Heraclitus had described. But this is the 
site of risks and provocations. The things he sees there are not 
poems, but they discover their reality in poems. The poetic act is 
a finding of a form for things which otherwise would never emerge 
from their abyss or their silence or their possibility. It is difficult for 
Char to elaborate on the principles of poetry because for him poetics 
and poetry are hardly separable. It is unusual for a French poet not 
to bequeath texts on poetics and technique. Char’s answer is his 
entire existence as poet. The poet, he would say, has no other place 
to be except within poetry. The risk of poetry is precisely this re- 
sponsibility of the poet in the action of drawing poetry from the poet’s 
sleep and from his subconscious. 

The risk of poetic creation is admirably transcribed in the striking 
antitheses of so many of M. Char’s poems. The new poems, published 
in 1955, entitled Poémes des deux années 1953-1954, contain ex- 
amples of the contrast which Char establishes between solidity and 
fragility, between a sense of security and a premonition of the evane- 
scence of things. The state of the world is so often established in 
these terms of contrast by Char that the poems themselves are seen 
finally to be constructed in a similar tension between strength and 
weakness. In “Le Bois de l’Epte,” for example, the poet is seen fol- 
lowing on foot a valley stream. He comes upon two wild rose bushes 
bending into the water. The brilliance of a single rose in the water 
awakens in the poet an awareness of the earth and he sees the wood 
of Epte beginning just ahead. 


Le rauque incarnat d’une rose, en frappant l’eau, 
Rétablit la face premiére du ciel avec l’ivresse des questions, 
Eveilla au milieu des paroles amoureuses la terre. 


The poem, “La Chambre dans l’Espace,” announces an antithesis 
in its title. Within the poem, the poet compares himself with a piece 
of earth calling for a flower. 


Je suis un bloc de terre qui réclame sa fleur. 
The title, “Le Rempart de Brindilles,” is another antithesis and the 


poem itself begins in the form of a definition of the function of poetry, 
but the definition is so highly charged with antithesis that it is the 
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poem. The poet is made sovereign, we read in this important poem, 
by making himself impersonal and by reaching the fullness of what 
had only been sketched or deformed by the boasting of a single man. 
The opposites are thus established of sovereignty and impersonality, 
of fullness and deformity. 


Le dessein de la poésie étant de nous rendre souverains en 
nous impersonnalisant, nous touchons, grace au poéme, a la 
plénitude de ce qui n’était qu’esquissé ou déformé par la 
vantardise de l’individu. 


The second verse of the poem is perhaps the supreme antithesis 
in Char’s work. It is the contrast between a poem and death, be- 
tween incorruptibility and corruptibility. Poems are particles of the 
incorruptible part of our existence which we hurl into the jaws of 
death. They fall back into the world which is the name for unity. 


Les poémes sont des bouts d’existence incorruptibles que nous 
lancgons a la gueule répugnante de la mort, mais assez haut 
pour que, ricochant sur elle, ils tombent dans le monde 
nominateur de l’unité. 


The title of this poem, “Rampart of Twigs,” establishes the funda- 
mental antithesis between the world and poetry, between the fragile 
and the everlasting, between the mortal and the immortal. Multiple 
are the bonds this poet discovers existing between himself and nature, 
but the lesson is harsh to assimilate because it is inevitably a picture 
of a threatened and perishable nature he perceives. 

The purity and the conciseness of Char’s language make it appear 
more primitively faithful to his reactions, to his first responses. He 
has sustained in his style, which is devoid of the usual poetic 
rhetoric, something of the secret meaning of his reactions. One re- 
members easily that his first adherence was to surrealism. And yet 
in this will to record and explain his reaction to the world and to 
human experience, he places himself quite centrally within the tradi- 
tion of French moralists. With his ever-increasing understanding of 
life, Char the poet and Char the moralist both denounce the vanity 
of life. Poetry is both a critique of poetics and a critique of illusions. 
The new poems, like aphorisms, are brief and elliptical. The white 
spaces around them—like the silences which precede and follow 
speech—have their own message and their own suggestiveness. 

The poet’s vocation is felt in its very special insistency, in the need 
it creates in the poet to write. If what he writes has both fury in it 
and tragedy, the poet is struck by the silence of the ink on the page. 
The oxymoron is there at the start: in the silence of the hieroglyphic 
characters and in the rage of the sentiments expressed. The poet is 
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within a curse, Char writes, in Recherche de la Base et du Sommet, 
“Tl est dans la malédiction.” He could not exist if it were not in ac- 
cord with some mysterious law of apprehension. There is a price to 
pay for feeling deeply and for writing as a poet. That price is the 
daily assumption of peril. The ordinary man is able to fix the source 
of evil in the world: he traces it back to some event or to some 
cause. But the poet knows that evil comes from farther back than he 
can remember, from farther back than he can ever believe. The 
horrors he encounters in the world he is unable to simplify. That is 
the function and the activity, again, of the non-poet. But the horrors 
have simplified the poet. They have made him into a man unable to 
be anything save the poet. 

The strong stylistic and moralist claims made by this new poet 
designate him as the heir both of symbolism and surrealism. He is 
surrealist in the way in which he feels an event. He is symbolist in 
the distance he knows exists between the occurence of the event and 
its narration. He actually speaks of the enigmas of poetry as often 
as Mallarmé did, but he defines the actions of the poet as the results 
of these enigmas. 


Les actions du poéte ne sont que la conséquence des énigmes 
de la poésie. (A une Sérénité Crispée) 


Mallarmé would call the poet the creator of enigmas. Char would 
agree with Mallarmé in calling a poem a quintessence, but in the 
straining of Char’s language, in the tension of each poem and each 
aphoristic utterance, he defines the natural movement of poetry as 
a revolt. 

In the tributes written to his friends, René Crevel and Paul Eluard, 
Char exalts human life in its relativity, in all the attacks man has 
waged against injustice and deception, in man’s love of the sun, and 
simply in the power he feels in accomplishing an action. He will 
forego any pleasure to be derived from vengeance or from persecuting 
others even if this means the resumption of uncertainty in life. Some 
of the humanistic definitions of man, found in Char’s most recent 
publication, Les Compagnons dans le jardin, complete earlier defini- 
tions. He sees man’s place as a coalition. He is a flower held down 
by the earth, cursed by the stars because he is unable to rise to them 
and solicited by death which is his constant fate. 


L’homme n’est qu’une fleur de l’air tenue par la terre, mau- 
dite par les astres, respirée par la mort; le souffle et l’ombre 
de cette coalition, certaines fois, le surélévent. 


Here again is stated, in fresh terms, the prevailing paradox of Char’s 
work: man seen as tenderness in the surge of his spirit and as an 
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Apocalyptic figure in his end. The pessimism of Heraclitus was not 
difficult to discover in the early work, Feuillets d’Hypnos. The myth 
of tragedy is man’s principal heritage, but it may accompany a life- 
time of revolt against this fate. This revolt is the subject matter of 
some of the greatest prose writers of modern France: Malraux, 
Saint-Exupéry, Camus. It is not only the subject matter of Char’s © 
poetry, it is the poetry itself. The poetry is his life lived as a maquis 
fighter and as a disciple of the philosopher of Ephesus. Char can no 
more cut himself off from the action of men, from cohabitation with 
men, than he can cease meditating on the tragedy of man’s fate in 
a world of change and flux. 

Char’s vision of the world in which he lives, of the world where 
all men live, is one of his most fertile themes, but this vision is often 
cast into the abstract terms of a poet-philosopher. He calls it, in 
one passage, that which is inconceivable. But it is also that which 
has luminous points of reference, dazzling signs. 


Nous sommes dans l’inconcevable, mais avec des repéres 
éblouissants. (Recherche de la Base et du Sommet) 


Thus, in a single line which is a poem by virtue of its image and 
power, the world of tragedy is juxtaposed with the burning revolt of 
man’s spirit living that tragedy. The violent contrast is at times sof- 
tened: In the garden of men exist the future forests. 


Dans nos jardins se préparent des foréts. (Les Compagnons 
dans le jardin) 


In the survival of man there is visible a better survival. 


O survie encore, toujours meilleure! (ibid.) 


The walker, the man who is bound to the earth and who walks on its 
surface, is granted some knowledge of the secret existence of things, 
secrets of the wind, of trees, of water. At moments in history when 
total destruction seems inevitable, man is unable to believe that the 
world, which has always been redeemed in the past, is facing its 
death in the very presence of man. In the future, Char may be 
looked upon as the apocalyptic poet of our day, as the poet the most 
persistently oppressed by the Apocalypse aspect of the mid-century. 

The thought of Heraclitus has undoubtedly encouraged Char’s 
philosophy to state that no matter how inherently noble truth is, 
the picture we have of this truth is tragedy. But there is a relation- 
ship between the nobility of truth and the noble character of tragedy. 
This is the source of what we have been calling the antithesis or the 
oxymoron in Char’s poetry. Man’s ever increasing awareness of his 
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fate is equivalent to what Char calls the continuous presence of risk 
felt by the poet. This risk maintains the poet in a lofty position of 
attentiveness, of freedom of attitude and action. The risk represented 
by each poem is best understood by comparing it with the risk each 
day of living, with the threat involved in each decision of each hour 
in every man’s life. 

During the richest years of the surrealist movement in France, 
1930-1934, René Char was initiated to poetry and to a search for 
what the surrealists called “énigmes.” Char, who has never dis- 
avowed his debt to surrealism, has undergone since that time many 
changes. The quest for enigmas, for example, would no longer be 
applicable to his present discoveries. But there are images in his 
newer writing which bear strong reminiscences of surrealism. A 
phrase in A une Sérénité Crispée describes the dual character of man, 
which we have seen repeatedly stressed in Char, but in a surrealist 
coupling of terms. 


L’oiseau et l’arbre sont conjoints en nous. L’un va et vient, 
lautre maugrée et pousse. 


A surrealist habit of looking at the world, of joining seemingly un- 
related objects, has helped Char to express some of his deepest con- 
victions on the nature of man and the universe. 

As Char’s writing has become more and more visibly affected by 
the events of his time, he has made the effort in his poetical work 
more and more consciously to transform what he sees and feels. But 
his age seen in an image is both transformation and interpretation. 
It is the understanding of the essence of things, an abstraction which, 
when successful, is the container of opposites. His poet’s journal, 
Feuillets d’ Hypnos, clearly states that he is opposed to the static, 
that if the alternative is the absurd, he will choose that, because 
thereby he will move closer to the pathos of the world: 


Si l’absurde est maitre ici-bas, je choisis l’absurde, |’antistati- 
que, celui qui me rapproche le plus des chances pathétiques. 


How lucidly the poet’s vocation emerges from such a text! He is in- 
transigent and refractory. His work is provocation and defiance. His 
system is unclassifiable because it contains all the opposites of our 
nature, all the dimensions of the absurd. 

Despite the fact that René Char is a difficult poet in almost every 
sense, he has today reached an eminent degree of fame. The danger 
is now that he will be enshrined and not understood. To read Char, 
a new mechanism of sensibility is necessary. A mere knowledge of 
Char’s commitments and an awareness of his literary affiliations will 
never reveal his poetic excellence. 
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The best way to approach Char is a study of those moments in 
his writings when he is aware of the poet’s vocation. They are the 
moments of natural perception when he greets the world. This poet 
is essentially an analogist. The experience he relates in his books is 
not beyond the understanding of anyone who has looked intently 
and lovingly at the world. 

Char initiates his readers first to his vigorous, sensuous life in na- 
ture. But from nature he moves quickly to the moral and the in- 
tellectual order. The final line of Feuillets d’Hypnos states the ulti- 
mate reign of beauty in the world: “Toute la place est pour la 
Beauté.” There is really no poet, in Char’s system, there is only 
poetry. He is consciously bent on bringing back into poetry the 
strength of living men. 

The vigor of this poet’s mind puts him into a separate poetic world. 
We are moved by the vitality of his thought, but especially by the 
vitality of his concreteness. The truths of the world as he sees them 
are constantly demanding his allegiance. (This trait in Char would 
be more easily understood in a frankly religious poet.) He is a poet 
characterized by the habit of seeing things charged with meaning— 
an ordered meaning regarding the relationships between nature and 
men. 
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Aragon The Inopportune > 


“Who is this outsider who doesn’t belong here?” asked Elsa Triolet 
some fifteen years ago when Albert Camus’ The Stranger appeared. 
After so much water has run over so many dams, a young man who 
may perchance run across Aragon’s “poem” Roman inachevé (Gal- 
limard, 1956) will doubtless ask, “Who is this ghost who doesn’t 
belong to our day?” Now that the leaders in the poetry market 
for the past ten years have been Ponge, Michaux, Prévert, Char, 
Saint-John Perse, Schéhadé, what a strange anachronism this playing 
over again of the records of Heart-Break and The Eyes of Elsa! 
That’s the paradox of Aragon, no matter how much the man and the 
writer have been in the thick of the furious stuggles of our time, the 
poet refuses to be up to date, he pretends not to know what time it is 
by the chronometer of psychoanalytical criticism, the alarm clock of 
academic criticism or the wrist watch of Parisian criticism; he wants 
to be inopportune. Not at all surprising that his “poem” was re- 
ceived last year with a silence not unmixed with irony; the two or 
three voices raised in his favor were quickly credited to the fraternal 
feeling of veterans of the “resistance”; nothing could be more out of 
date. Add that French Literature is divided by an invisible but im- 
penetrable “iron curtain,” the communists and their friends on one 
side, all the rest on the other—and that what is written and pub- 
lished in one camp is just simply unknown in the other. Aragon, a 
poet in “the old manner” and a communist partisan, suffers a double 
interdiction. The book will not be read: the signature is enough: no 
use poisoning oneself with the produce of the shop on the other side 
of the street. But suppose we take a look for once. 


Poem? It is a poem as were, two years earlier, The Eyes and Memory 
(Gallimard, 1954). Heaven knows, however, what a variety of poems 
of every shape and size come fluttering out once you open the book, 
as from a box full of butterflies. But the unity is in the tone of 
soliloquy, in the impression of a long monologue, which may change 
its manner as does the snake its skin at every season, but which still 
runs along with the monotony of the passing of time: a single 
“poem,” a single “novel,” because one life, no matter how diverse 
may have been its episodes, tells, after all, only one story. Villon’s 
“Great Testament,” Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, Proust’s Re- 
membrance of Things Past . . . it’s not hard to think of titles. But 
really has any poet ever invited us to such a complete look back over 
his life? In the rear view mirror of the car that attains now and then 
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a mad speed (old age, how fast we rush toward it!) a man sees as far 
as he can back down the road behind him. What does he see? 

His childhood before 1914 (and how he loves the pictures, the per- 
fumes, the old songs of those good old days, what a nostalgia for the 
early nineteen-hundreds lingers and circles to the waltz time of his 
verses, how his sentence has been for ever set by his fondness for the 
rise and fall of the sine curve)—his mother and some figures glimpsed 
about her (and suddenly, some heroine, some setting, some scene of 
his novels comes back to us: so that’s where it was, from this stocked 
pond of memory that he had fished them out!)—his poor writer’s 
youth gobbled up by the war (and that war telescoped into the late 
late one to make only one tangled noisy mass as in the “Guernica” 
of Picasso)—the thousand and one nights of the postwar days (big, 
little, queer, young surrealists, fleeting glimpses of women in one 
stanza after another, mirrorings of villages, landscapes, wanderings 
through the Europe of Valery Larbaud’s Barnabooth and of Paul 
Morand—the two meetings that changed everything (that with Elsa 
and that with the communist party)—-some pictures and some pages, 
finally, torn from the album of the “new man,” some moments of the 
life of today—while we wait for the continuation of the story which 
is still far from its end. 

The desire to avoid repetitions explains the gaps and the lack of 
proportion. We had already had the forties and in particular, three 
years ago now, The Eyes and Memory, a poem in exactly the same 
manner as the later one, with this difference that the political aspect 
was obvious in it to the point of aggressiveness and was calculated 
to irritate or even violently offend the readers who are not necessarily 
of the same opinion or party as the author. The two collections are 
complementary, not like the leaves that serve to lengthen a table, 
but rather like two transparencies that we have to put one over the 
other to get a complete picture, the colored parts of one fitting over 
the empty spaces of the other. But I am better satisfied for my part 
that the more recent one has been more or less blue-penciled and 
that, according to the terms of the publisher’s note, “the private 
domain this time takes precedence over the public.” 

Are the shifting directions of this dividing line due only to the 
fear of saying the same thing over again? May we not discern in it 
also a certain weariness at going along always in step, the need to 
take a Sunday off, to skip school once in a while? Not that politics 
is completely absent, but it turns up only when autobiography re- 
quires it, when the author finds it squarely there in the path of his 
life. Moreover, the difficulties of the state of an “enlisted” man are 
expressed with surprising freedom. Aragon gives full rein to the 
expression of fatigue, supplication, protest, the anger of the artist 
importuned, emasculated by the continual pressures of his comrades 
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who picture to him his brief moments of self-communion as deser- 
tion. It would not be fair to interpret these sudden bursts of steam 
from a boiler with a too tight cover as kicking over the traces. Yet, 
for the first time the poet claims the right to a personal life. Never 
before had he so clearly put above everything, yes everything, love, 
his love. Wasn’t it Elsa, coming like the redemptress in Plato’s Ban- 
quet at the moment when the party seemed to be turning into a sad 
orgy, who opened to him the gates of wisdom? That “this love has 
precedence over all the rest” the publisher’s note again proclaims: 
“More than ever here love holds the first place.” 


But the past holds the second. That is one of the reasons for the 
anachronistic sound of this “poem” amid the poetry of today. This 
poetry likes to present itself as experience, adventure, exploration 
and if it has any memory, it must be that subliminal sort of memory 
that brings up from one knows not where shapeless and nameless 
bits of prehistory. Never does it welcome simple reminiscence of the 
day-by-day human past, when a memory suddenly rings out like a 
sound from the earth on a clear autumn evening. 

Now this long poem is almost all reminiscent. This air of a song 
of long ago that runs through almost everything that Aragon has 
written, prose or verse, never has he let it linger so long and with 
so much bitter-sweet enjoyment. Nostalgia? He may protest as 
loudly as he wishes, and beg young people not to be taken in by the 
mirage of the twenties that are beginning to take on the aspect of 
fable and mythology. The prestige of reminiscence acts upon us 
nonetheless, for he himself has succumbed to it first. 

In a still more subtle and enveloping fashion we are under the 
charm cf an always alert musical memory. Every moment, at the 
turn of a line, the attack of a stanza, the inflection of a rhythm, a 
rhyme, the ear catches a trace of something already heard, and then 
“no,” the bird is already flown, we have not had time to catch it 
by the wing. No one is more eager than the poet to trap in passing, 
in a sly note, some “borrowing” or other. And yet we would not 
think of crying plagiary or imitation. Here we have a sort of mis- 
chievous genius taking part in the pleasure of humming old oft sung 
airs, and neither the demon of modernity nor the angel of the bizzare 
can refrain from joining in the dance to make a real lark of it. Also 
we catch these bits of old songs as just so many affectionate allusions 
to the whole of French poetry, this whole immense forest stirring with 
life where every step rouses numberless echoes and which we sense 
behind the poetry of Aragon as a sort of “former existence.” 

There is everything in it, says the publisher’s note, from the “fatra- 
sies,” continuing with the meters and strophes of Ronsard, Malherbe, 
Lamartine, Banville, even to the sharpest of stained glass traceries 
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4 la Cocteau, even to the most burning, boiling molten streams of 
prose in the manner of Claudel or of Gurian. Yet nothing like an 
imaginary “museum of poetic forms.” But a dazzling virtuosity, 
eager for everything, trying everything, and able to turn any bit of 
wood into arrow, flare or rocket. 

A great Luna Park of words. Not exactly music, but a world of 
sound, but a glass house in which the poet plays at bowls with lan- 
guage. What a fantastic acrobat! What tricks of sleight of hand, 
what amusing demonstrations of physics and magic that is not al- 
ways white. Just read that prodigious fandango, to the castanet 
rhythm of the name “Primo de Rivera”: its Banville with the smell 
of powder in his nose. But how wrong he would be to condemn too 
strongly his first venture into poetry. For, if he has thrown to the 
winds the cloak of surrealism, its mythology and mythomania, he has 
retained of it what is most precious for a writer: a certain way with 
words. “Words took me by the hand,” says he in a penitent tone 
speaking of his years of folly. But if he aims to control them more 
closely now, he still has not ceased to let his hand be forced by them, 
and quite happily. It was not after all a surrealist who said, “words, 
blood of life” (E. M. Forster). And one of the finest compliments 
we can give to this poetry is that it is verbal. 


It is nonetheless intelligible, readable like a beautiful face, much less 
surprising to the heart than to the ear. It brings back with it a whole 
tradition, also much out of style, that of sentimental melody. Long 
glissandos in the Lamartine fashion, smiling or autumn-tinted melan- 
choly like the Victor Hugo of Feuilles d’Automne, bad-boy pranks 
or lost hopes like Musset, good songs to sing like Verlaine, naive 
trotting on the donkey of Francis Jammes, not to forget the hand 
organ of Apollinaire. We might cite many others, better and worse. 
These chilly esthetic distinctions mean nothing to one who seeks to 
find only a certain tone and hails it as his home—but never Mallarmé 
or Valéry, Rimbaud, even Nerval, never the Hugo of “La Bouche 
dOmbre,” never Baudelaire. That is what people no longer want 
to understand or admit: a feeling that has no bordering shadow or 
hidden depths and that may be contained in two or three very simple 
words. Hasn’t everyone always known that childhood is given to 
dreams, war is cruel, love affairs are disappointing, but that Love 
saves from dangers; that faith is the bread of life, that old age is 
bitter and youth absurd? Yes, but suppose that the poet’s function 
were just that, to make us discover anew what we thought we had 
always known! 


It is the naivety of the feeling behind the sometimes hair-raising 
virtuosity of the form that brings a smile to our contemporaries, 
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more used to seeing complication of thought combined with awkward- 
ness of expression. Obviously all these oldfashioned dresses taken 
out of some antique wardrobe have been done over in his own style 
by a Christian Dior, half demon, half urchin, and our grandmothers 
would not recognize them at first glance. But when the first surprise 
is over, we know where we are. Even this approach to communism 
under the inspiration of a Beatrice is more like a conversion in the 
style of Verlaine than a conviction formed by assiduous study of 
Marx. It is not a meditative poetry, a poetry of reflection, but of 
immediate reaction to beings and events, a poetry of the nerves. 
Also, although Aragon complains, to our suprise, of feeling old, his 
poetry seems young: his melancholy as well as his joking, his sad- 
ness as well as his buffoonery, his moments of weakness as well as 
his dazzling recovery of verve. These are all qualities and defects of 
youth. No, he has not grown old. Has he even matured? 

And yet it is impossible to remain deaf to these complaints which, 
for the first time, with him, betray the fatigue of the worn out work- 
horse, who wants nothing more than to lie down in a ditch by the 
side of the road, even if a few minutes later we see him start off again, 
sparks flying from every shoe. He parts company then with those 
poets of the past that we saw in procession behind him and returns 
to the tragic uniqueness of our times. A piercing, unbearable cry 
breaks through the midst of the flowers, freezes the laughing faces, 
gives to the round of strophes a jerky rhythm like that of sobbing. 
Musset, Verlaine are completely forgotten now: it is the moaning 
of Job that strikes us full in the face, in its bareness and violence. 
What is there left for this desolate man? “Love,” he answers, some- 
what as Malraux answers: “Art.” But he is like a sailor saved from 
shipwreck going to carry his votive offering, his ship in a bottle, to 
Our Lady of Heart Break. Yes, I know it’s a “novel” and we must 
not confuse, even if the poet says, “I,” what one says in truth and 
what one says in poetry. But the novel might for once be revealing 
to us that soul of truth that life forgets or hides or denies. 


(Translated by Henry B. Richardson) 
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Pierre Reverdy: 
The Fabric of Reality 


I La chanson coule 
le temps s’écoule 
toi qui écoutes 
Sors de ton doute 
(“Bande de souvenirs,” Cale séche, 1913-15) 


There is a Reverdy reminiscent of Verlaine. Occasional refrains in 
the poems of Cale séche relate and echo through the melody of 
feminine rhymes and a lulling rhythm, sadness ill-defined, the senti- 
mental nostalgia of time evanescent in its lunar and oneiric land- 
scapes. Such sadness is elicited by only a part of the poet’s sensitivity 
and it calls his attention to only a part of experience. It is not an 
exclusive note in even this early world of Reverdy, through it is partly 
indicative of the moment to which Cale séche belongs, a moment 
still marked by a concern with the outer as well as the inner modali- 
ties of the poem. In addition to echoes of Verlaine, a breath of hot- 
house symbolism occasionally drifts through this verse: 


Dans l’humide temps du jardin moisi 
ou file la soie de vieilles tendresses 
(“Sentiments fanés,” /bid.) 


dammed up quite suddenly by colloquial irony in the manner of 
Laforgue: 


Phonographe des dimanches 
Nasillant bonheur 

des retrousse-manches 
Vidant des liqueurs 


([bid.) 


or enlivened by still more ancient virtuosities: 


Comme ondule 
Peau de mer 

Il a bu le 
liquide amer 


(“Masque,” /bid.) 
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However, if these familiar sights are striking, it is especially be- 
cause they intrude upon private grounds; they are alien in a generally 
unadorned and sober verse. If one is mindful of Reverdy’s age at the 
time of this writing and of his meridional background, his youth 
spent close to sun and nature (he was born in Narbonne on Septem- 
ber 13, 1889, and did not come to Paris until 1910), and if one 
considers in its totality this already achromatic, lamp-lit world, Re- 
verdy’s soberness appears to instance a discipline. The originality of 
this early verse is that of a personal expression that rejects, more 
often than it admits them, peripheral concerns and outer dictates. In 
days of stylish addiction to topical enthusiasms that begin with 
Diaghilev’s advice to Cocteau in 1912, “surprise me!” and Apol- 
linaire’s “most modern mainspring, surprise” in 1914, Reverdy’s 
poetry derives little from the mechanical muses that inspire much of 
the poetry written thereafter by Cocteau, Cendrars, Apollinaire, etc. 
Completely unaffected by stimuli of this sort, Reverdy has come to 
wonder, retrospectively, whether his former associates were actually 
influenced by it: 


As for those poets who once claimed that there was as much 
poetry in railroad stations or locomotives as in any other 
place or object, I wonder what it was they meant other than 
that a railroad station and a locomotive did not repel them 
any more than a relay station or a stage coach. 


(“Circonstances de la poésie,” L’Arche, no. 21, Nov. 1946) 


If these early poems borrow from the color of their times, that 
color will be found not in transitory symbols but in the suffused 
grayness already referred to. Should Aragon’s Marxian analysis of 
cubist esthetics be correct, economic reasons account for the sober- 
ness of the tenement-housed art developing at this time. The mono- 
chrome of Reverdy’s poems is a first indication of cubist discipline. 
Historical evidence of his affiliation with cubism is provided by the 
magazine which he starts in 1917, Nord-Sud, whose aim was to 
parallel in literature the cubist experiment. If this circumstance is 
allowed to illuminate the reading of the antecedent Cale séche, a 
recurrent trait becomes evident: a disjunctive, terminal chord estab- 
lished in the final verse, called by Aragon “the definite solution of 
the problem” (Nord-Sud, May 1918), whose resonance acts as a 
contrapuntal theme to the rest of the poem. Viewed in pictorial 
terms, this final verse is an image in a different plane, whose apposi- 
tion to the body of the poem places the latter in a new perspective 
and gives it another dimension. “Sentiments fanés,” of which two 
lines have been quoted to show the humid qualities of lushness and 
decay that express its particular nostalgia, ends with a verse whose 
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typographical separation underscores the difference of a new stylistic 
and spiritual perspective: “Les ruisseaux sont secs dans la cour 
voisine.” This line, which cannot be read in isolation, shapes anew 
each image that has preceded it and forces reappraisal of the entire 
poem. 

“Sentiments fanés” does not proceed, as a matter of fact, from a 
single inspiration. The Maeterlinckian world that breaks upon a 
stanza reminiscent of Laforgue, illustrates a technique of refraction 
whereby a single emotion is split according to different though com- 
plementary apperceptions. This technique would be of value as a 
means of stating the fullness of a perception, if it were not that with 
the mood of each part is recalled a poet more usually associated 
with that mood—the suggestion of a pastiche frustrates the sugges- 
tion intended. In contrast, the counterpoising of the final verse—or 
image—achieves the same effect more directly and without the dis- 
sonances of the literary superimposition. And it is interesting to 
note that in Cale séche there are already poems such as “Créve- 
ceur” nearly entirely constructed of such fragmentary images.* 





II ESPACE 


L’étoile échappée 
L’astre est dans la lampe 


La main 
tient la nuit 
par un fil 


Le ciel 
s’est couché 
contre les épines 








Des gouttes de sang claquent sur le mur 


Et le vent du soir 
sort d’une poitrine 
(Sources du vent, 1929) 


Reverdy has expressed himself frequently on the nature of his art and 
of poetry in general. His comments in Nord-Sud (collected in Self- 
defence, 1919), Le Gant de crin (1930), Le Livre de mon bord 
(1948), as well as articles and lectures, have established him as a 
lucid theorist, though one whose remarks about poetry seem curiously 


‘Although interesting because of obvious affinities to cubism, this technique 
is not new. Cf. Théophile’s ode “Un corbeau devant moy croasse” (Oeuvres 
poétiques, Paris: Garnier, p. 94). 
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conservative alongside his poetic expression. His thought moves far 
afield, ranging from the conventional statements of a moralist to the 
biographical notations of a man undergoing a religious crisis. How- 
ever, Reverdy fastens repeatedly on a number of assumptions that 
emerge as the formative lines of his esthetics. Amongst these, his 
notions about the so-called “object” probe deepest into his poetic 
structure. The previously quoted lines from “Circonstances de la 
poésie,” though they begin as a defense of certain poets who came 
into prominence at about the same time as Reverdy, are a declara- 
tion of principles; they conclude with the words: “For there is no 
more poetry in a stage-coach than in a locomotive. No more, no less. 
There is none [in either]!” And Reverdy broadens his argument 
to show that poetry will be absent as well from the emotion to which 
the contemplation of the object might lead. Nor will it be derived 
from emotions that tradition has ennobled, such as love, or hatred. 
Whence then is poetry derived? The sense of Reverdy’s answer is 
plain from the aggregate of his writing and is spelled out in Le Gant 
de crin: “poetry comes from the poet,” exclusively. 

The removal of a poetic inherence from whatever lies outside the 
poet places Reverdy in the Rimbaud-Mallarmé-Valéry orbit and ex- 
poses him to the ambivalences that shaped the thought of his pred- 
ecessors—ambivalences that spring from their particular views of the 
form and substance of poetry. Mallarmé tension between “flesh” and 
the “blue” is experienced again by Valéry to whose intimate tragedy 
La Jeune Parque gives form. Poetry, traditionally the realm of the 
seer (whose naming by Rimbaud merely introduces poetry’s age of 
self-consciousness), tempts the poet away from a finite, temporal 
and partitive state toward the dizzying prospects of totality and the 
absolute. But this will to utter lucidity, this desire to speak through 
Mallarmé’s “essential word” of only quintessences and directly to the 
sheer consciousness, foretells the poet’s assumption into godlike purity 
and loneliness. This temptation contends therefore with another, 
that of the impure mysteries of body and soul which preserve the 
young woman within Le Jeune Parque. Words, the bones of poetry, 
extend this ambiguity that has become definition after frustrating 
definitions. Moments of mind and music, words define themselves 
through these two terms as what they are not. The mind—godhead 
in man—and music are samples of purity that emphasize the impurity 
of words: to demand for poetry the transcendence of either is in 
fact to redefine the concept. The idea of the poem, though it aspires 
to the occult, and the phrases of the poem, though they aspire to 
melody, suffer too much from the utilitarian taint of words to attain 
such transcendence: poetry remains impure in essence. 

This hopeless quest, tempered by a foreboding of its hopelessness, 
this sublime aspiration, magnified by its concomitant relapses, is in- 
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teresting as one of the tragic stances of man: the hopelessness and 
the urge combine to fashion the poem. However, another way is 
suggested by the poet Claudel, debarred by Catholicism from assum- 
ing this tragic posture. By postulate, Claudel cannot reject the divine 
creation of which he is a mere but indissoluble part; but neither is 
his poetic ego so mean as to be hampered by such considerations. 
Although he acknowledges the lesson of Rimbaud, Claudel also 
acknowledges certain limitations to the seer’s powers which he sub- 
ordinates to those of God. The principal concession is recognition 
of God’s superior vision which is the measure of all things—including 
the poet’s limitations. Preserved by God from the vortices of the in- 
finite, the poet turns back to the tangible—though godlike—dimen- 
sions of the earth whose acute translator he becomes. The object 
asserts its essential meaning through his vision: the poet creates by 
naming. 

Reverdy shows a similar respect for the object. With Claudel, he 
is among those poets who believe that reality—‘that which has ob- 
jective existence”—is an absolute that is external to the poet and 
which it is the poet’s job to decipher, in contrast to those who believe 
that such an absolute must be sought only within the poet’s mind, 
and that the outer reality is in fact an illusion that impedes this search. 
Reverdy is materialistic to the point of spirituality, a man with an 
unsated thirst for “le réel”—the tangible evidence of phenomena— 
demanding for his poetry only that which is “consistent and per- 
manent” (Le Gant de crin). But alongside a Claudel who sees a 
common sap flowing through diversified forms, Reverdy is an analyst 
for whom the material quiddity of each thing determines its unique 
spirituality. “The tang of reality,” a frequent expression of his, in- 
forms what he writes through objects which, though barren of innate 
poetry, are palpable truth to a poet who is the meridional grandson 
and great-grandson of sculptors. 

This reality is the term of Reverdy’s quest, and it is its appropria- 
tion that affords him regal arrogance in asserting “la nature, c’est 
moi” (Le Livre de mon bord). But that “moi” appears in the poem 
only to the extent that it transmutes into the reality of the poem the 
reality which the object has in the outer world. It is not the “moi” 
of Valéry for whom the mind, supreme conscience of an all-encom- 
passing self, expresses the totality and the loftiness of a transcendental 
perception; such sublime romanticism, along with all aspects of sym- 
bolism, was rejected quite soon by Reverdy (see his first articles in 
Nord-Sud). Instead, he demanded a “depersonalization” of poetry 
(one of the many fundamental views which the poet never relin- 
quished, expressing it again in a recent and important article, “Cette 
émotion appelée poésie,” Mercure de France, August 1, 1950). De- 
personalization is not synonymous with dehumanization. Paradoxi- 
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cally, it is those who demand that the human mind be the catalyst of 
ultimate truths who eventually soar beyond human levels and com- 
prehension. The materialist Reverdy is in search of a truth that 
acquires meaning only in human terms, even though the human 
being is not present here. A comparison with the surrealists’ experi- 
ment elucidates this paradox. 

The objects that enter into Reverdy’s poetic world have been 
likened to those of the surrealists. Such a comparison is encouraged 
by the pronunciamento which Breton, Aragon and Soupault made in 
1924—presumably out of partisan sympathy—declaring that “Re- 
verdy is the greatest poet alive today.” The object of the surrealist’s 
world is indeed reminiscent of Reverdy’s in that it does not undergo 
transformation and is not a symbol but remains an instance of “crude 
reality” coursing at will in the poet’s inner (mental) world where it 
is not limited through logic or convention to aprioristic significance. 
The object is an instantaneous perception of absolute reality in an 
unordered totality of such absolute perceptions, with no mutual link 
or hierarchy to bind them. The surrealists carry to its illogical ex- 
tremes the dehumanization of the “je” begun by Valéry, in whom 
the “je” was already a mere performer for the benefit of a greater 
inner omniscience. The surrealist’s process of dehumanization be- 
comes a deliberately anti-human onslaught, the premise of which is 
that human dimensions are essentially an expression of the limitations 
which poetry—or the surrealist’s experience—hopes to transcend. 
Reverdy’s devotion to the primacy of the object excudes the human 
dominant, along with all the notions of romanticism. But the palpable 
reality of his poems evidences the corollary of “la nature, c’est moi”: 
the intimate texture of Reverdy’s self is indeed that of nature. And 
so his truth remains that of man since it exists as a totality that is at 
least theoretically within man’s grasp, rather than eluding him at the 
confines of his mind in an unending chase that leads the poet ever 
further away from the human reality. 

Since the humanism of Reverdy disciplines his objects and thereby 
rejects Breton’s autonomous and heterogeneous elements, words, 
which Breton wanted “dry as numbers” because they are likewise 
individual precipitates of an absolute reality, will also be of a different 
kind for Reverdy. True, his words are frugal and plain as are his 
objects, and enjoy no special status in his esthetics: they too are 
void of revelation or poetry—‘a love of words kills style” (Le Gant 
de crin). But in the same way as Reverdy’s poetry creates the reality 
of the object, his poetry creates words, and the words build the 
object in its own rhythm—called by Manoll “the rhythm of reality.” 
This is not the poetic emphasis of Claudel which transforms the 
object into a predetermined Claudelian reality; instead, it is the very 
pulse and texture of the object informing the Reverdy poem. 
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This devotion to clean shapes, this essential lineation of prosaic 
objects that discards sentiment for a palpable texture, transposes 
into poetry the plastic ideals of cubism: the innermost poet assumes 
the tangible shape of objects; the poem which is self is matter in the 
same way as the cubist painting renders material the inner vision of 
the painter. Such creation is in fact disciplined re-creation. Where 
Claudel’s catholicity conjoined all things through divine grammar 
and thus reinstated the simile (discarded by Rimbaud), the cubist 
world of Reverdy is an artistic unity that eliminates simile and meta- 
phor because it exists as an inter-refraction of planes determined 
solely by the nature and structure of the artifact. “Les ruisseaux sont 
secs dans la cour voisine” is a fact, not a symbol or the evidence of 
poetry. It is a plane of reality, whose relation to the total composi- 
tion determines the nature of that composition. Eventually, the poem 
is entirely built of such segments of vision, and as the poem on paper 
is still evidence of the poet’s structural vision, the physical transcrip- 
tion of the poem extends that vision graphically. The tactile and 
visual concerns of the cubist lead logically to an interest in the physi- 
cal appearance of the poem; Reverdy, a proofreader during his early 
days in Paris, was all the more sensitive to the latent suggestion of 
the printed page. He helped to set type for his first published poems 
and remained conscious of this aspect of their being thereafter. His 
typographical compositions are restrained, befitting his poetry, and 
amount to little more than a punctuation that replaces the gram- 
matical punctuation which the new form of his poems has rendered 
unavailing. He does not strain for the esoteric significance of Mal- 
lamé’s typography, the facetious complexities of Apollinaire’s Cal- 
ligrammes or the noisy extravagances of dadaists. Simply, in Fumet’s 
words, “the type-setting is to remind the reader, especially in the 
shorter poems, that the text settles on a mystery, that there is nothing 
to be gained from turning the page.” Thus projected into the sensible 
form of the poem and the visual dimensions of its typography, the 
object has been assimilated by the poem to the fullest extent pos- 
sible: the poem has become an object. 


Ill SON DE CLOCHE 


Tout s’est éteint 

Le vent passe en chantant 
Et les arbres frissonnent 
Les animaux sont morts 
Il n’y a plus personne 
Regarde 
Les étoiles ont cessé de briller 
La terre ne tourne plus 

Une téte s’est inclinée 
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Les cheveux balayant la nuit 
Le dernier clocher resté debout 
Sonne minuit 
(Les Ardoises du toit, 1918) 


Cubism proposes to translate an essential reality through ar.cysis. It 
rejects the exceptional object which is transitory by definition and 
hence, in this view, unessential. For the painter, this represents en- 
gagement beyond the usual responsibilities of the craftsman, placed 
as he now is in a world from which have been removed the traditional 
guideways and which he can render meaningful only through the 
depth and discrimination of his own vision. For the poet such re- 
sponsibility is not new since his craft is merely a way of rendering 
his personal vision. It is another matter, however, to see the poet 
using for his analysis the particular techniques of cubism. It is this 
usage that distinguishes the shape and marrow of Reverdy’s poetry. 

Though it does not appear as a performer, it is the self in Reverdy 
that arrests and renders intelligible the random flight of the outer 
world—that “fixes,” as hyposulphite the photographic plate, what is 
“consistent and permanent” in that outer world of transitory forms. 
Within this random motion, the controlled inner world of Reverdy 
is immobile—Valéry’s “precious zero to which every algebraic ex- 
pression equates itself.” The quality of that inner world is deter- 
mined by the humble materia prima upon which the transubstantia- 
tion will be effected: the objects to be spiritualized are neither the 
magical objects of Cocteau nor are they the shining prototypes of a 
momentary newness as are Apollinaire’s. The objects of Reverdy 
are outwardly common and drab—as elementary as their truth. And 
the eye of the inner world that sees them is an object too: a window 
(like for example La Lucarne ovale which gives its shape to an im- 
portant collection of Reverdy’s poems in 1916). Nor should this 
window be mistaken for a symbol—there are no symbols in this 
poetry; it is the material aperture that shapes the material object 
which it views: “a window contrived in a facade and the hole in a 
damaged wall are unlike; and above all, do not speak of ellipsis” 
(Self-defence). The window must be remembered alongside the pro- 
saic lamp that signifies, as did once Bérard’s chandeliers over the 
house and garden in L’Ecole des femmes, the controlling presence 
of the artist, the stability of the artifact within the illusion. 

The window breaks up the outer motion into static segments which 
are for the cubist the planes of his apperception. It isolates and 
transfixes (the verb is Reverdy’s) individual fragments of reality 
whose interrelation is meaningful only in terms of the new totality 
which they define. Each segment of the object thus perceived (and 
the word “object” designates of course any external reality of which 
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the poet takes cognizance) is a rudimentary and limited gesture, an 
isolated phase that is twice essential because it is part of a greater 
essentialness and because it is thus separated from the contingencies 
of a conclusion. The elemental objects isolated in this manner are 
either retainers of time, such as the sky, the sun, day, night, rain, 
wind, etc.; or they are those that record its passage, such as roads, 
sidewalks, tracks; or again, they are the physical impediments to that 
progress, walls, towns, etc.* 

In a poetry that shuns words and emphases, these visions are 
neither poetic effects nor images. As early as 1918, Reverdy had 
rejected the metaphor, expressing in Nord-Sud a view often repeated 
in his writings: “The image is an unqualified creation of the mind. 
It cannot come about as the result of a comparison but comes in- 
stead from the bringing together of two more or less distant realities.” 
This method is not either, as has been suggested, the reasoned de- 
rangement of the senses advocated by Rimbaud. Reverdy does not 
relinquish rational control. The dream, which in the Rimbaud- 
surrealist poetics frees the mind on its boundless quest, is rejected 
by Reverdy: 


To dream is to flee . . . To contemplate is to seek, to cherish 
and to caress . . . The dream is a debilitating bath, contem- 
plation is a tonic bath . . . The dream is a tunnel that passes 
under reality. It is a sewer of clear water, but it is a sewer. 
(Le Gant de crin) 


Instead, Reverdy’s fragmented vision is simply analysis and con- 
struct; these “dismembered sensations” as Raymond called them 
prematurely (De Baudelaire au surréalisme) are regrouped in a syn- 
thetic gesture, an artificial vision whose every part is an apperceived 
instance of reality: it is the process whereby “nature” becomes “moi.” 

Working with a cruelly unpoetic language, rejecting whatever is 
suspect of harboring poetry without the consent of the poet, and 
hence illegitimately, proceeding in his analysis with clinical precision, 
Reverdy is able nevertheless to suggest through a simple statement 
the multiple perception of his vision. The objects that are retainers 
of time, for example, are statements of both object and aura, and 
each establishes a different plane in the poem. In the passage from 
“Mouvant Paysage” (Sources du vent), 


La nuit 
Les champs s’allongent 
Une lumiére vient 


*For a somewhat different but amplified analysis of these terms, see the article 
by M.-J. Rustan listed in the bibliography. 
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“La nuit” is a single image, used with similar isolated stanza openers 
in a transversal series that constructs one of the planes of the poems. 
However, it also means “at night,” and as a temporal statement it 
colors and modifies that which immediately follows. This technique 
is paralleled and extended by Reverdy through his intentional use of 
catachresis: “La méme téte au coin du mur qui me sourit” (“Fait 
divers,” /bid.), which is reminiscent of the cubist technique men- 
tioned by Apollinaire in referring to the pleasure that Léger “feels 
in capturing upon canvas a face seen at once from the front and in 
profile” (Les Soirées de Paris, June 15, 1914). Because of its cine- 
matographic suppleness, this technique is able—through “panning”— 
to effect a synthesis by collapsing time and drawing the meaning of 
several realities into that of the poetic phrase: 


Les portes disparaissent 
Et le ciel déchiré s’étend sur le tapis 
Rideaux blancs déroulés 

Cheveux noirs dénoués 
Puisque la chambre est vide 
Et que l’heure est passée 


Through such mechanics is the object sublimated, and the technique 
will be remembered by poets like Eluard and Prévert in the itemization 
of their various worlds, Eluard achieving thereby the catalysis of 
inner states (whose diaphanous weft allows few objects indeed), and 
Prévert constructing of such synoptic items the colloquial dialectic 
of his pungent analyses. 

But this method—or vision—skirts an obvious danger. Deper- 
sonalization is a first step towards dehumanization; effacement of the 
sentient self behind the analytical self leads to a loss of human 
warmth. Indeed, the poetic world of Reverdy is endangered by every- 
thing that is cold—the gray monotone; the quality of its black sun, 
chill stars, sky, night, wind, etc.; the emptiness that is the wake of 
the hand that has withdrawn an incipient gesture of friendship. Every 
clinical removal is a human loss. However, the precision of a tech- 
nique that allows the clear apperception of things, controls in no way 
the implication of things. And though the “je” of Reverdy is sel- 
dom stated, it is felt to be anguished beyond the statements that it 
might make.* 

Reverdy’s is an anxious world because for him, as for Cocteau, 
poetry is a perilous undertaking. Because the instruments of the 


*In proof of which see the Villonesque “Le coeur écartelé (Ferraille, 1937), 
whose lament seems less moving than the unstated anguish of the poems 
that precede it. 
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analyst operate on a world that is not speculative, the reconciliations 
of craft and existence lead to an intimate dilemma: 


The poet is in a difficult and often perilous position, at the 
intersection of two planes, each of whose edges are cruelly 
sharp, that of the dream and that of reality. 


(Le Gant de crin) 


At what point does the necessary spiritualization of the self break 
contact with the equally necessary substance of external reality? 
Suspicious of heaven and earth, of sterile metaphysics and of unre- 
generate materialism alike, Reverdy is caught in a metaphysical 
squeeze and at least one commentator—Fongaro—has suggested that 
religion may have entered the life of Reverdy through this impasse. 


Be this as it may, the anxiety that betrays the human in the analyst 
has deeper roots. Because of Reverdy’s particular lighting, his inner 
rooms, even when star lit, are bathed in gloom. And the fragmentary 
forms analyzed by the window are strange in their isolation, frighten- 
ing in the nakedness of their truth, and oppressive in the timelessness 
of their statement. And when their aggregate message has been de- 
ciphered, it merely confirms the endurance of an eternal mystery. 

This anxiety is the pedal point in Reverdy’s poetry—the suffused 
color of this cubist analysis. And although there is a younger poet 
who calls to mind an equally young Cocteau, in whose writings a 
star occasionally turns into merely a starfish, and the suggestion into 
little more than a pun; and although again, at another extreme that 
starts with Ferraille, there is the temptation to allow the “je” to step 
forward, to seek a human contact which evidence denies, it is the 
somber underlying anguish which this cold analysis more clearly 
echoes and which remains Reverdy’s most haunting note. 
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A Prophet of Israel: Edmond Fleg 


There is a kind of poetry being written today which must be looked 
on as religious art. Discarding all purely intellectual categories it 
would lay bare “the mystery,” for it is the poet’s function to trans- 
pose into artistic form whatever fragments of the inapprehensible he 
claims to have fastened upon. This accounts for both the nobility 
and the inadequacy of such an attempt which, since intuition un- 
supported by anything else cannot win a total victory, must arouse 
disappointment in those who make it. Without the aid of a structure 
and idiom that serve to carry and prepare the way for his intuitions, 
as the flying buttress allows the upsurge of the gothic cathedral, it is 
well nigh impossible for the poet to avoid hermeticism of form and 
content. Another sort of contemporary poetry is the poetry that bears 
witness. Rooted in the tragedy underlying all human existence, it 
draws sustenance from the miseries that war, over the last two dec- 
ades, has heaped upon mankind. It is grave in manner, and pro- 
found. In it the old cry of the Greek tragic chorus is renewed. 

Both of these poetic types avail themselves of a diction whose 
suppleness can accommodate itself to a certain degree of metrical 
bondage. This is not the fruit of any instantaneous discovery. 
Throughout several generations, various and sometimes radically 
divergent solutions were sought. Any talk of poetic “schools,” it has 
been thoroughly demonstrated, is worthless. So it is all the more 
desirable, I believe, to point to a man whose productive life covers 
the period of 1913 to 1954, and whose earliest poems already were 
based on a poetics so markedly innovatory that it has always been 
either in advance of or behind its time. In advance, as long as his 
verses Offended the sectaries of a strict discipline in poetic structure. 
Behindhand, when in the days of an unbridled libertarianism poetic 
experiment had seemingly found a way to dispense with the services 
of poets. But once again, since war’s end, Edmond Fleg’s poetry is 
in contact with its time. Or, to put it more accurately, the time has 
once more made contact with him. In his own way he had always 
been a “committed” poet. He had dealt with concrete themes which 
his poetic fervor had suffused with life. He had striven to “com- 
municate” with his reader, to persuade him that universally human 
and tragic elements lay enclosed in one man’s anguished solitude, 
and yet he had not abandoned that trust in life and that savage hope- 
fulness which bear up the messianic message. 

Edmond Fleg, consequently, is both a religious poet and a poet- 
witness, the former because his whole life and labors have been de- 
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voted to Judaism, the latter because he has recounted the history of 
Jewry from its biblical beginnings to the recent convulsions of Nazi- 
dom. His poetic achievement embraces seven books with separate 
titles but grouped under the generic name Ecoute Israél. These two 
words embody the ritual profession of monotheistic faith which the 
pious Jew repeats several times every day, but their emotional im- 
port reaches far beyond their precise intellectual content. They have, 
one might say, become magical, and Fleg endeavored in his verses to 
reveal and transmit the essential magic of Jewish history or legend. 
With this in mind Fleg, whose poetic gift is matched by a notable 
erudition, turned not only to the Bible but also and especially to 
Jewish folklore. The wellspring of Jewish poetry, after its first 
emergence in the Pentateuch, seems to have been preserved only in the 
allegorical commentaries of the Talmud. Repressed by a horror of 
idolatry, the artistic instinct took refuge in the proliferations of poetic 
mythmaking—and enjoyed little favor, furthermore, with the banner 
bearers of orthodoxy. Fleg adopts as his own the inventions of ob- 
scure minor commentators, whose tentative lyrical outpourings are 
crushed beneath the load of analysis. Interpreting Jewish truth, he 
maintains an entire liberty vis-a-vis his subject matter and transposes 
the old Judaeo-Christian symbols as inspiration dictates. In his Vision 
d’Isaac, for example, he imagines that Isaac, saved from becoming a 
burnt sacrifice, reproaches God with having reserved him for even 
greater sufferings. God thereupon offers him everlasting happiness for 
himself and his descendants: 


— Isaac si pour tes fils ta douleur le demande, 

Je puis, t'épargnant l’épreuve trop grande, 

Choisir une autre chair pour y marquer mon Nom, 
Et tes enfants seront ce que les heureux sont. 


Isaac rejects this offer, and chooses martyrdom from generation to 
generation. This choice of suffering on behalf of posterity is an 
audacious conception which Fleg will take up repeatedly. Ecoute 
Israél is also a martyrology. This election made by the Divinity, re- 
volting if regarded as an exclusive infliction of suffering, acquires 
meaning if it implies that Jews know suffering to be their vocation. 
Léon Bloy, in his Le Mendiant ingrat, had already reflected on the 
tragic situation of Jewry as the firstborn, and had thought that pos- 
sibly the tide of history might be reversed by Jewish expiation. But 
this notion of the redemptive value of suffering is an essentially 
Christian one, and Fleg accepts it only to modify it. Pain is never 
glorified, humiliation never sublimated on the altar of either pole of 
sensuality. On the contrary, every occasion of suffering is supported 
as being the last drop that fills the cup of bitterness, as if necessarily 
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the crucifixion were followed by the dawn of the third day. The 
Jewish patience which Fleg makes into poetry is a patient impatience, 
pregnant with hope and visions of the future. 

This messianic saga is not unbrokenly epic in tone. While Fleg 
evokes the warrior people of the Old Testament in biblical accents, 
his deep humanism avoids the bugle note of military fanfare. Moses 
at the point of death sees nothing but the horror of dying and 
seek to parley with God, who answers him like an old patri- 
arch. And in the days of the prophets, when the Tabernacle has 
been destroyed, God gives vent to his grief like a father of flesh and 
blood. To the Hebrews who bewail all the dead prophets who one 
after the other had arisen to act as leaders, God replies: 


— Que Dieu vous accompagne 
Et clouant a son cou ie carcan, |’Eternel 
Suivit les Hébreux a Babel. 


May God accompany you/ And nailing the yoke to his neck, 
the Eternal/ Follows the Hebrews to Babel. 


Until the diaspora the dialogue continues with this God ever betrayed 
yet, like his people, ever hopeful. The poet then imagines that Rachel 
leaves her tomb to plead with the divine pity for her own folk; where- 
upon God repeats his promises of terrestrial happiness. Fleg’s jour- 
ney through all the ghettos of the world is narrated in an even more 
homely fashion. He evokes the learned Talmudists of legendary 
fame who study peacefully by the gleam of their lamps or exercise 
the manual trade prescribed by the Law. He shows them in France, 
and relates the history of the old French elegies copied out in He- 
brew letters: 


Rachi léclairait, de Troyes en Champagne, 
A Lesprit frangais, le vieux livre hébreu; 

Et esprit frangais, menant sa campagne, 
S’en allait au loin, de Troyes en Champagne, 
Jusqu’au Don glacé, vers les Juifs nombreux. 


He conjures up the Judaeo-Spanish civilization which haunted Mau- 
rice Barrés, and intensifies his lyricism with Castilian local color: 


O brocarts des patios fleuris, 

Pourpres bleues des balcons et des portes, 
Argent brun des toits vermillonnés, 
Créneaux d’or sur les murailles fortes; 

O grenats aux pentes du matin, 

Sardonyx au creux tournant du Tage,— 
M’avez-vous pas rendu les joyaux 

Que Sion recut en héritage? 
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He laments the Inquisition and the forced conversions, and sings 
that new exodus, as indeed it may be, the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. 

He ranges from Arabia to Russia, from Italy to Holland, and 
celebrates the two most celebrated black sheep, Acosta and Spinoza. 
Not satisfied with the old legends, he invents new ones, narrating in 
Le Sel de la Terre, for instance, how God who teaches his Law in 
heaven demands that the Righteous shall once more make it known 
on earth. Confident in themselves and in their knowledge, the 
Righteous return to earth and take on a modern guise: Elijah is 
transformed into Marx, King David into Heine, Ezechiel into Ein- 
stein, Isaiah into Bergson, etc. They all deviate from orthodox 
Judaism and yet are received with honor because, despite themselves, 
what they create is divine. The speeches that these personages with 
two faces pronounce before the court of heaven are an undeniable 
tour de force, and the boldness of the poetic vision is fully matched 
by the vigor of execution. 

But it is in the poems of the modern period, the poems he himself 
has lived, that Fleg finds his most poignant tones. Even before the 
Nazi terror loosed itself upon the world, Fleg had rethought the mis- 
sion of the Jewish people. The realization of the Palestinian dream 
does not mean that the history of Israel is at an end. In a splem 
did dialogue he opposes the old Jew at the wailing wall, the Jew who 
has never left Palestine, and the everlasting wanderer who once again 
sets foot in the Promised Land. The wanderer asks the man of 
lamentation the purpose of his unceasing tears, and receives the 
answer that this grief will rise to heaven 


Tant qu’un fort courbera la justice changeante, 
Tant qu’un faible pliera sous un poing meurtrier. 


As long as a strong man can twist fickle justice, 
As long as a weak man bends under the murderous fist. 


If this lament is indeed constructive and looks to a better future, the 


wandering Jew can accept it, but he himself will be a proselyte for 
Israel: 


Et quand les hommes, dispersés dans les temps et les lieux, 
Ne seront qu’Un Homme adorant Un Dieu, 

Je conduirai, comme un nouveau Moise, 

Les peuples fraternels au roc de Moria, 

Et je batirai la Maison promise 

Par ceux qui ne sont plus a ceux qui ne sont pas. 
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And when men, scattered throughout the ages and regions, / 
Are now but One Man who adores One God,/ I shall lead, 
like a new Moses,/ The brotherly peoples to the rock of Mo- 
riah,/ And I shall build the Dwelling promised/ By those who 
are no more to those who are not yet. 


After this proclamation of faith in “action,” the Jew of the roads 
falls asleep and becomes the dreamer. An infernal round of dancing 
cities, crumbling civilizations, talking mountains and gardens with 
poisonous perfumes haunts his sleep. The apocalyptic nightmare 
progresses like some music of the unconscious orchestrated by a 
Honegger. Voices cleave space, highpitched and in a minor key, 
amid a shifting setting of waters, banks of azure and unattainable 
towers. The dreamer who has pledged himself to the human, after a 
fantastic conversation with the stars and the earth, then speaks with 
all the suffering of the world, symbolized by all the mothers who had 
not even had the consolation of following their sons’ bodies to the 
graveside and by these sons, who had died perhaps in vain. The 


Wandering Jew is on the point of giving up hope when he hears the 
wails that rise from the dreadful trains: 


. .. nous, les Déportés, Pun a l’autre collés 

Dans les wagons scellés 

Par l’excrément des longs voyages, 

Nous n’offrons au Moloch, en pieux témoignages, 
Que la nausée, l’effroi, le rale, le soufflet, 

La chute, le sursaut arraché par le fouet, 

Et quand, sous la stupeur des fatigues sordides, 
Nous tombons figés a la boue morbide, 

La balle dans la nuque et les os sans cercueil 

En sillages de sang sur les routes en deuil! 


... Wwe, the Deported, glued one to the other/ In the sealed 
cars/ By the excrement of the long journeys,/ We offer to 
Moloch, as a pious witnessing,/ Only nausea, terror, the death 
rattle, the blow,/ The fall, the leap torn from us by the whip,/ 
And when, beneath the stupor of sordid tasks,/ We fall con- 
gealed in the pestilential mud,/ A bullet in the neck and no 


coffin for our bones/ In furrows of blood on the mourning 
ways! 


Who is responsible for those who hungered with an endless hunger, 
for those who died under torture and in the gas chambers? Hitler’s 
evil priests, and also those Jews who let God’s justice be set aside. 
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The nations of the earth come to the dreamer’s aid and point out to 
him how the period of the Resistance has welded a new unity: 


Et beaucoup, citoyens de toutes nos armées 
Gars de tous nos maquis, 

Sur nos montagnes effondrées, 

Nos rives en débris, 

Saignaient, pour refleurir nos futures années 
Et nos passés flétris. 


Et beaucoup, et beaucoup, sous la brilure neuve 

D’un centuple biacher, 

Savaient quils allégeaient pour nous le poids d’épreuves, 
Expiant plus que nous pour le commun péché, 

Et qu’il étaient, aux flammes du supplice, 

Avec ou sans la foi, 

Le serviteur souffrant, l’Iraél d’autrefois, 

Qui brile pour qu’un jour s’allument la justice 

Et la paix de sa loi. 


And many, citizens from all our armies/ Lads from every un- 
derground,/ On our crumbled mountains,/ Our shores in 
ruin,/ Bled, that our future years might blossom anew/ And 
our faded pasts. 


And many, and many, under the burning wound/ Of a hun- 
dredfold funeral pyre,/ Knew that they were lightening for 
us the burden of trials,/ Expiating more than ourselves the 
common sin,/ And that they were, in the torturing flames,/ 
Whether with or without faith,/ The suffering servant, the 
Israel of old,/ Which burns so that one day justice may light 
up/ And the peace of its law. 


And the sleeper’s dream ends with a renewed protestation of hope, 
confidence and life, the messianic message being proffered to the 
Christian, with whom a reconciliation has now been effected. 

For Edmond Fleg, as for all modern poets, poetry is above all an 
art of language. Preoccupied with form, the poet does not struggle 
to prove or to convince. Perhaps, in a sense, he is inspired by the 
Victor Hugo he admires so greatly, not the romantic Hugo with a 
social conscience but the poet who declared that the idea, at times, 
could be born of the form. Fleg does not expound the messianic 
idea. It is the underpinning of his work, but this makes its appeal 
only to a certain kind of religious emotion. Fleg’s intellectual quali- 
ties, quite remarkable since he is also a very learned man, are en- 
tirely hidden from view by his plastic creativity. He has a feeling 
for grandeur of style and for a grandiose poetic structure. This 
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perhaps explains the boldness of the gigantic fresco he paints of 
Israel, through time and space. He makes of the Jewish movement, 
of this urge toward the future, his first poetic principle. In this way 
he avoids the transposition, into dreary verse, of bygone legend. 
Fleg’s poetry is alive, and derives its nourishment from his obsession 
with life. But although it is drunk from enthusiasm for itself, the 
Dionysian tendency has been decanted: in Fleg’s eyes, life and the 
divine are one. 

The very fact of his Hebrew upbringing led Fleg to attribute a 
primordial importance to the word. He is the poet of the Word, 
but this has become more than a symbolic representation of things. 
It is the expression of the divine, and one of the highest expressions 
of the human. From divine revelation Fleg passes effortlessly to 
human revelation, thanks to the Word which, it seems to him, ex- 
presses man’s substance. For him poetry is never a game, any more 
than the esthetic endeavor could be a gratuitous occupation. Fleg’s 
words never lose their density, and his esthetics might be said to 
center on the “gravity” of language. At times, it must be confessed, 
he has let verbal magic get rather out of hand, at least when he em- 
ploys terms so closely linked to Hebrew tradition that their hermetic 
magic baffles the non-initiated reader. 

A dynamic conception of rhythm is the appropriate concomitant 
of this energetic and vital conception of poetry. Extraordinary in 
their variety, Fleg’s rhythms go from the oriental Jewish or Arab 
melody to that of our old French songs, and sometimes have recourse 
to the deliberately discordant sonorities of modern music. But, like 
this music, they hide a solid substructure beneath their seeming 
licence. Fleg has at his command all the resources of the French 
poetic line, from the alexandrine to free verse, and including lines of 
an unequal number of syllables along with the more usual balanced 
lines. He is a master of the French language in its sonorous aspect, 
though his most recent poems show a marked predilection for rather 
rough accords. In a work of such vast dimensions, it is hardly pos- 
sible to make an exhaustive count of all those who have influenced 
his prosody. He has avowed a special liking for La Fontaine. As a 
professional man of the theater, does Fleg admire the sense of dra- 
matic composition that distinguishes La Fontaine’s fables, within that 
framework of pudeur so much favored in the 17th century? His own 
work shows a deep understanding of theatrical techniques, particu- 
larly in his Apocalypses, but he never allows any striving for effect 
to break the admirable unity of his poetic tone. His poetic husbandry 
is founded on an essential sobriety. 
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Today’s Poetry 


Immediately after the war the status of poetry seemed unclear. Sur- 
realism and Valéryan intellectualism, outdated by history, no longer 
offered any moral bulwarks to young poets seeking a lyricism which 
would, freely and without concessions, express their confusions, their 
uncertainties, and their thirst for freedom in action. Wary of being 
seduced by the dangerous verbal game of “conquering chance, word 
by word,” according to Mallarmé’s formula, these young poets tried 
with passionate lucidity to place themselves in their age, and to de- 
fine the particular situation of man face to face with his destiny. To 
this end they had to rediscover and, at times, to create a language 
stripped of all artifice which could fulfill both their special aspirations 
and their need to speak directly to those others who also yearned to 
give meaning to life and to death. Jean Rousselot, in one of his 
volumes of poetry, has stated with rare clarity the question each of 
these poets was asking himself: 


Pourquoi homme en vain s’évertue 
sous sa couronne de fumée 

a tisser dans sa chair saignante 

une doublure pour sa mort? 


Why does man vainly strive/ ‘neath his crown of smoke/ to 
weave into his bleeding flesh/ a lining for his death? 


Thus, during these last few years, a poetry of moral concern has 
succeeded surrealist poetry proper (which still has its faithful de- 
fenders, some of whom rank among the finest writers of today), a 
poetry which seems to demand new perspectives in the domain of 
pure esthetics as well as in that of ideas. Conceived as a means of 
fusing into one creative act life and idea, this poetry exhibits, in the 
very diversity of its forms, two principal tendencies, exploited with 
varying talent. Some consider it indispensable to our age to recon- 
struct the world from the data given us by reality; others, on the 
contrary, believe that it is better to follow nature and so penetrate 
the mystery which links things one to the other and brings meaning 
to the world of appearances. One might say that the first group 
tends toward cosmic lyricism and the second toward intuitive realism. 
But all concentrate on demonstrating the dignity and grandeur of 
man who, though he knows himself condemned to endless solitude, 
nevertheless spares himself no pains to feel present-in-the-world. 
René Char preaches “the escape of man into his fellow man,” and 
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this profession of faith echoed in other forms by young poets an- 
nounces clearly the advent of a humanism in contemporary poetry. 

Cosmic lyricism makes poetry a question of conscience, and in- 
vites individuals to find within themselves immutable truths. This 
proves that in a century when men seem to prefer the cult of the 
machine to that of the individual, one must not despair of the human 
condition, that the search for the absolute is still possible. Thus 
Alain Bosquet writes: “My poetry is a question of life and death: 
with each word I risk my existence,” as if he were forbidden to juggle 
with chance when he aims at a moral and artistic rigor which brooks 
no failures and no arbitrariness. In the poetry of Jean Cayrol, Luc 
Estang, Loys Masson, René Ménard and Robert Mallet can be seen 
the same urge to go beyond the immediate, beyond love itself, the 
same conquest of self and of others which implies the conviction 
that the world is built to the measure of man. Pierre Emmanuel 
declares: “We begin really to exist only beyond our own bounds 
and only by bruising ourselves against them, with our whole im- 
patient soul which wounds itself trying to break them and imbeds 
them in itself, only thus do we have an intuition of what we are.” 
Michel Manoll also tried to discover the bond which links “the per- 
ishable to the eternal,” while Alain Borne converts his fear of noth- 
ingness into serenity in the face of death. Of course each of these 
authors has his own personality; but if some have a nature which 
leads them to be mystics and others a character which makes them 
distrust myths issuing from the desire to believe in some divinity or 
other, each one of them participates directly in this great task of 
raising man above the contradictory truths which seem to inspire him. 

The themes of the intuitive realists are rather different from those 
of the cosmic lyricists, their intentions are nonetheless similar. They 
want to restore full weight to the simplest acts, by charging them 
with a meaning which confers a particular value and to bring out 
what is most universal and most permanent in them, their internal 
solitude and their need for an absolute. Thus, careful not to turn 
away from, daily life, Paul Chaulot concentrates on the miseries and 
joys which grow in the very heart of cities; exalting the virtues of 
brotherhood, Louis Guillaume leads man back to his original nature 
in order to affirm that “all lives deserve to be lived”; denying the 
essential existence of evil, Robert Sabatier strives to reveal to us the 
innocence and purity hidden within ourselves; Jean l’Anselme aims 
at discovering in childhood a spontaneity, a confidence, indeed a 
seriousness which adults no longer know, and “summons men to 
undertake a pilgrimage to their own origins.” In the poetry of 
Charles Le Quintrec, Claude Vigée, Jean-Claude Renard, Jean Gros- 
jean, mystic feeling together with a need to feel one’s solitude and 
solidarity, suggests a revival of classical romanticism where exalta- 
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tion of the passions is firmly tempered by rigor of thought. Yves 
Bonnefoy, pursuing an impossible serenity, confronts the drama of 
the poet who bears the yoke of a civilization in full decline, just as 
does Henri Pichette, who tries to translate the inner disorder of.a 
generation pledged to terror or to cynicism and haunted by its in- 
ability to express the unutterable. These poets are prisoners of their 
epoch. Each defines it in his own fashion but the same imprint of 
gravity and revolt marks the poems of all of them. They accept the 
tragedy of their destiny, without however believing that the sign of 
malediction weighs on them, always conceiving new forms of possible 
existence. If certain of them proclaim the vanity of imaginative con- 
structions when not based on lived experiences, it is because they 
want to take into account the preponderant role intuition plays in 
the formation of relationships between man and things. Others, on 
the contrary, claim the power to build a universe to order, and 
elaborate a modern mythology where the factory is as good as the 
cathedral, where the exhausted anybody-at-all ranks with the swift- 
footed hero and the rope dancer balanced on a cord of hope is equal 
to Pythia seated on her tripod. 

Closer to Heraclitus, to Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil than to 
Milton, Baudelaire, or Rimbaud, today’s young poets seem to be 
taking stock of their resources in order to make new demands of 
poetry, to assure poetry a power of truth no longer subject to the 
canons of a morality, religion, a politics, an esthetics or fashion for- 
eign to it in any strictly poetic sense. Considering their epoch as 
transitory, as a period of time meaningful only through the past it 
prolongs and the future it foreshadows, they are obliged to evaluate 
their findings, their successes and failures, even before they have had 
the chance to fully develop themselves. A rather significant example 
of such an accounting is Alain Bosquet’s recent collection of poems, 
Premier Testament. Centering on the poet’s situation, Bosquet ex- 
presses all its afflictions: words are lies, but outside of words there 
is no salvation for truth; the poet denies himself by means of the 
very language which ought to affirm his “Being-in-the-world,” de- 
stroying himself in order to exist the better, always hesitating be- 
tween to be and to have, that is to say, between understanding and 
naming whatever eludes the immediate data of consciousness. 

Modes of thought have changed in the last few years. Reality is 
no longer apprehended in the same way as ten years ago. Any poetry 
which wishes to be contemporary is valid only if it takes into con- 
sideration this change in the structure of knowledge or in the means 
of representation. While the surrealists always put the accent on the 
irrational way thought functions when it obeys its own automatism, 
today one must ascend anew toward the irrational, must construct it 
and make it a kind of point of departure for our action, a spring- 
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board for formulating the unthinkable. At a time when the unthink- 
able is proven each day (with new giant telescopes, may we not soon 
see the formation of the universe while we ourselves remain situated 
some ten billion light-years away in time and space from the instant 
of creation?), when disintegration menaces us each day, young poets 
are convinced that their mission no longer is to place themselves in 
a becoming which bears with it the sense of a civilization; instead, 
they feel they must present a vision of the world where each thing 
has the meaning of the future perfect tense in a perspective of con- 
stant metamorphosis from past to present. In other words, young 
poets of today who prepare the poetry of tomorrow are trying to 
burst through the shell of our earthly condition by the most human 
of means, that is, by language. They no longer conceive any ob- 
stacles between the object of thought and thought itself; they are no 
longer thwarted by the distance separating consciousness from the 
things or virtualities it must deliver from silence by means of words. 
For them, between thought and language the world determines itself 
and becomes a poem, for poetry is, essentially, thought which be- 
comes language. 

Sooner or later the two major currents of today’s poetry, cosmic 
lyricism and intuitive realism, will join to form what will perhaps be 
called cosmic realism. One thing is certain: we are watching the for- 
mation of a new poetic spirit in France. 


(Translated by Rima Drell Reck) 





HENRI PEYRE 


French Poets of Today 


France today is not short of poetical talent. Indeed, of all the ages 
which have monotonously bemoaned the forthcoming death of 
poetry, ours is the least justified in clamoring that it is devoid of good 
poets or that poets’ voices echo in an unresponsive void. A few facts, 
dates and figures may serve to make this clear. 

At no time have the poets of the past whom the last three decades 
have honored as their legislators (Baudelaire, Nerval, Rimbaud, Mal- 
larmé, Lautréamont, Valéry) been reprinted so profusely or recited 
and interpreted so fervently. If their works did not enrich them in 
their lifetimes, these “poétes maudits” now make good the losses on 
many unsuccessful novels and esoteric critical works brought out 
by publishing houses which derive their financial health from Les 
Fleurs du Mal, Les Illuminations and even, if a slight exaggeration 
may be permitted, Un Coup de Dés. Sartre once hinted that any 
French writer of the present time who appears to be “committed” is 
likely to win respect as the heir to the eighteenth-century Philosophes 
who were held responsible for the French Revolution and for forging 
the “mystiques” of the modern world. Contemporary poets have 
ceased to present themselves as accursed; even of they fail to win an 
audience beyond a small circle, they are surrounded with a dim halo. 
The critics and the public feel vaguely remorseful for having ignored 
their great predecessors; they refrain from ridiculing those who may 
one day be revered as the prophetic voices of our age. 

Several publishing firms bring out poetry regularly, at a loss as 
may be suspected. In no other country today does that happen. 
Seghers stands in the forefront of those publisher-poets, and fastidi- 
ous judges may well find him too eclectic in the welcome he has ex- 
tended to scores of apprentices. Guy Lévis-Mano (himself a poet 
who, during his four years as war prisoner, signed his verse Jean 
Garamond) has untiringly brought out small volumes of excellent 
poetry under the now legendary imprint of G. L. M. The large com- 
mercial firm of Gallimard started a series of young poets of the 
Nouvelle N. R. F. in 1957. Les Cahiers du Sud, the liveliest and the 
most cosmopolitan of French magazines, regularly discovers new 
poetical talents and offers, under the signature of Léon-Gabriel Gros, 
some of the most discerning accounts of recent poetical trends. Bot- 
teghe Oscure in Rome, avoiding criticism and interpretation, regu- 
larly reveals the finest young poets in French, as well as in Italian, 
English and Spanish. Les Lettres, Les Lettres Nouvelles and several 
of the venerable monthlies like the Mercure de France and the 
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N. N. R. F. grant more generous room to poetry of high quality 
than do the comparable monthlies and quarterlies of Great Britain 
and the United States, from which good. poetry has been well-nigh 
banished. 

Anthologies frequently collect the most striking specimens of recent 
poetry; their choice is bound to be arbitrary, at times inspired by the 
circle of friends gathered around the publisher who brings out the 
anthology. But they are seldom eclectic or conservative collections 
of “déja vu” or “déja lu.” They attempt to take stock of recent 
achievements and to read the trends of tomorrow. The few most 
significant may be listed here: 


1. Petite Anthologie poétique du Surréalisme (Georges Hugnet). 
Editions Jeanne Bucher, 1934, 168 p. 


2. Anthologie de la poésie francaise moderne (Valentina Bastos, 
preface by Roger Caillois). Buenos Aires, Amateur, 1945, 
950 p. 


3. Les Poétes de la vie. CEuvres inédites d’auteurs contemporains 
(Louis Vaunois and Jacques Bour). Corréa, 1945, 226 p. 


4. Panorama critique des nouveaux poétes francais (Jean Rous- 
selot). Pierre Seghers, 1952, 385 p. 


5. Anthologie de la poésie francaise depuis le Surréalisme (Marcel 
Béalu). Editions de Beaune, 1952, 256 p. 


6. Panorama critique de Rimbaud au Surréalisme (Georges Em- 
manuel Clancier). Seghers, 1953. Does not go beyond Cocteau, 
Supervielle, Breton and Eluard. 


7. Les Poétes de l'année [1954]. (Alain Bosquet et Pierre Se- 
ghers). Seghers, 1955, 206 p. 


8. Les Poétes de l'année [1955]. (Alain Bosquet et Pierre Se- 
ghers). Seghers, 1956, 204 p. The two volumes contain pieces 
by some seventy-five poets each, selected among six hundred 
collections of verse or numbers of poetry magazines. 


9. Anthologie de la poésie nouvelle (Jean Paris). Monaco, Edi- 
tions du Rocher, 1956, 254 p. Limited to thirteen poets, all, 
except Grosjean, under thirty-five. Preceded by a combative 
preface of fifty pages on the significance of recent poetry. 


10. L’Art poétique (Jacques Charpier and Pierre Seghers), 1956, 
716 p. A collection of prose essays or fragments from ancient, 
foreign and French writers, includes some sixty fragments or 
longer manifestoes on the purpose and technique of poetry by 
twentieth-century French poets. | 
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To these may be added: 11. Nuova Poesia francese (Carlo 
Bo). Parma, Guanda, 1952, 436 p., with an 88-page preface; 
12. Mid-Century French Poets (Wallace Fowlie), original 
poems and English translations. New York, Twayne, 1955, 
274 p.; 13. An Introduction to the French Poets (Geoffrey 
Brereton). London, Methuen, 1956, 302 p. This general intro- 
duction to French poetry has several chapters on modern writers. 


Offered here is a list of the poets whom we consider significant and 
among whom the names to be retained by posterity are probably to 
be found. No classification, by their affinities, by the predecessors 
whom they may at first have imitated, or by the firm or magazine 
which published them, would be valid. An alphabetical list would 
distort the one order which is meaningful, that of successive genera- 
tions of authors, clustered, as it were, around a few motives of dis- 
satisfaction with their predecessors and around a desire to add fire 
to their creative impulse through close association with men of the 
same age group. It is understood that poets, artists and musicians 
of the same generation share a number of common views only in 
their youth, before their originalities, hence their divergencies, are 
asserted, or recover the sense of a common purpose when, in their 
older years, they try to withstand the onslaught of younger genera- 
tions in revolt against them. The following list omits the poets now 
now over sixty (Saint-John Perse, P. J. Jouve, Supervielle, Cocteau). 
Eluard (born at Saint Denis in the last days of 1895), André Breton 
(b. at Tinchebray, Orne, in 1896), Antonin Artaud (b. 1896 at 
Marseille, died in 1948), Tristan Tzara (b. in 1896 at Moineste, 
Roumania), Aragon (b. 1897, Paris) were the inspirers of Surreal- 
ism, a perfect example of a band of happy few undertaking to “change 
life” through their concerted efforts. Joe Bousquet (born 1897 in 
Narbonne, the very city where Reverdy had seen the light eight 


years earlier, died 1950) long was the inspirer of the Cahiers du Sud 
as well as a poet. 


1898: Robert Ganzo (Caracas, Venezuela), Geo Norge (Brussels). 


1899: Audiberti (Antibes), Henri Michaux (Namur), Ponge (Mont- 
pellier). 


1900: Audisio (Marseille), Crevel (Paris, died 1934), Robert Des- 
nos (Paris, died 1945 in a German concentration camp), 


Louis Emié (Bordeaux), Fernand Marc (Paris), Jacques 
Prévert. 


1901: Léon-Gabriel Gros (Marseille), Lanza del Vasto (Sanvito, 
Italy), Edmond Vandercammen (Chain, Belgium). 


1902: Malcolm de Chazal (Vacoas, Mauritius). 
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1903: 


1905: 


1906: 


1907: 


1908: 


1909: 


1910: 


1911: 


1912: 
1913: 


1914: 
1915: 


1916: 
1917: 
1919: 
1920: 
1921: 


1922: 


Jean Follain (Canisy, Manche), Raymond Queneau (Le 
Havre), Rolland de Renéville (Tours), Jean Tardieu (Jura). 


Jacques Baron (Paris), René Laporte (Toulouse, died 1954). 


Maurice Fombeure (Jardres, Vienne), Paul Gilson (Paris), 


Georges Hugnet (Paris), Louis Parrot (Tours, died 1948), 
Pierre Seghers (Paris). 


René Char (Il’Isle-sur-Sorgue, Vaucluse), André Frénaud 
(Montceau les Mines, Sadne-et-Loire), Guillevic (Carnac, 
Morbihan), Edmond Humeau (Saint-Florent-le-Vieil, Maine- 


et-Loire), Roger Gilbert-Lecomte (died 1943), André de 
Richaud. 


Marcel Béalu (Selles-sur-Cher), René Daumal (Boulzicourt, 
Ardennes, died 1944), Emmanuel Looten (Bergues, Nord), 
René Ménard (Paris). 


Maurice Blanchard (Montdidier, Somme), André Pieyre de 
Mandiargues. 


Henri Mougin (died 1946), Georges Schéhadé (Alexandria, 
Egypt. He is a Lebanese). 


Lucien Becker (Metz), Jean Cayrol (Bordeaux), Luc Estang 
(Paris), Michel Manoll (Loire-Maritime), Patrice de la Tour 
du Pin (Paris), Jeanne Terracini (Alger). 


Jean Grosjean (Paris), Henri Thomas (in the Vosges). 


Aimé Césaire (Martinique), Georges-Emmanuel Clancier 
(Limoges), Luc Decaunes (Marseille), Jean Rousselot (Poi- 
tiers), André Verdet (Nice). 

René de Solier (Orléans). 


Alain Borne (Paris), Loys Masson (island of La Réunion), 
Jacques Prével (died 1951), Claude Roy (Paris). 


Pierre Emmanuel (Pau). 

Alexandre Toursky (Cannes). 

Alain Bosquet (Brussels). 

René-Guy Cadou (Sainte-Reine-de-Bretagne, died 1951). 


Roger Bernard (Pertuis, Vaucluse; killed by the Germans, 
1944), Claude Vigée (Bischwiller, Haut-Rhin). 


Jean Laude (Dunkerque). 
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1923: Yves Bonnefoy (Tours), Armen Tarpinian (of Armenian 
origin). 


1924: André du Bouchet (Paris), Henri Pichette (Chateauroux), 
Gaston Puel (Castres). 


1925: Roger Giroux (Lyon), Isidore Isou (Botosami, Roumania), 
1926: Jacques Charpier (Avignon), Romain Weingarten (Paris). 
1927: Jacques Dupin (Privas). 

1928: Edouard Glissant (Martinque), Jean-Claude Ibert (Paris). 
1929: Charles Dobzynsky, Katel Yacine (Constantine, Algeria). 
1932: Alain Devallon. 

1933: Pierre Oster (Nogent sur Marne). 

1947: Minou Drouet. 


The very abundance of this list, compiled selectively if arbitrarily, 
may appear disturbing. The temptation of the critic is to shrug his 
shoulders and dismiss the age in which so many poets appear to have 
some gift, and few to have genius, as the reign of confusion. He 
laments past ages when authors conveniently grouped themselves 
around a slogan, marched forward under a banner and explained 
(or obscured) their intentions in a manifesto. Even the avant-garde, 
it has now become fashionable to say, has vanished. The same 
critic who totally disregarded the Surrealists in the twenties now 
mourns their disappearance and wishes they had successors, frighten- 
ing the academicians and the bourgeois but providing the critic with 
a bugbear to denounce. Existentialism paid scant attention to poetry, 
and that was indeed fortunate. Lovers of novelty search the horizon 
vainly for signs of a revolutionary group of young demolishers. But 
“on ne touche plus au vers.” 

The lamenting critic, as usual, is wrong. The greater the chaos 
that seems to prevail on the literary, artistic and philosophical scene, 
the more he is needed, if his task is conceived at that of proposing 
order where disorder appears to rule, of discerning trends where the 
baffled public describes only isolated individuals who assert their 
originality by stressing their differences. None of us can decide in- 
fallibly who, fifty years from now, will survive time’s wreckage. We 
are not expected to. Critics, like authors, may enjoy the privilege 
arrogated by the young Romantics of 1830: “écrire pour son temps.” 
Posterity is not necessarily “right” in the choice that it will venture 
to formulate, and it will be redressed by a later, equally fallible 
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posterity, until apathy sets in and new classics are then consecrated. 
We are entitled to err unashamedly and to state what appears signifi- 
cant for us, today. If trends perceptible in 1958 happen to be judged 
abortive by 1970, if bushy or craggy byways of today open up the 
highroads of tomorrow, we cannot be blamed for not having been 
fortune tellers. A magazine like this prefers to be foolhardy rather 
than cowardly. 

One remark may safely, even dogmatically, be made at the outset. 
Neoclassical poetry, harking back to the Parnassians or to the neo- 
classical poets of 1910-1930, who used to be celebrated by Maurras 
and received patient attention from André Fontainas, Henri Clouard 
and Marcel Raymond himself, is today insignificant. The last rep- 
resentative of that group, Vincent Muselli, died in 1957, and was 
politely, but coolly, lauded. Moréas has been relegated to the limbo 
of uninspired and pretentious gnomic prosaists in verse. The Southern 
poets who once thought they had to champion a classical renaissance 
and to chant order have given way to more impetuous southern 
Romantics. Emile Henriot, in Le Monde, is the last critic who 
prizes impeccable rhyming and mechanical scansion above all else. 
Jules Romains, having failed since World War II to recapture the 
attention of French readers with his deliberate and papery novels, 
attempted, in 1957, to return to metrical exercises, equally lifeless 
and desperately unmusical, with Pierres levées. No one dares pre- 
dict any longer a classical renaissance. The conservative wing of 
poetry is today almost exclusively composed of women poets. 

Several male authors have gallantly or condescendingly lavished 
praise on these women poets: Marcel Raymond, the wisest of them, 
on Catherine Pozzi, dead since 1934, whose “Ave” is original, Henri 
Bremond on Marie Noél, Fargue on Thérése Aubray, Eluard on 
Lise Deharme’s prose poems, Breton on Giséle Prassinos, Paulhan 
on Edith Boissonas. Montherlant, ordinarily less lenient to the sex 
which produces few bullfighters, even declared that, in matters of 
poetry, he always heard the deeper song echo in their verse rather 
than in men’s, and that Marie Noél had moved him more than any 
other poet between 1919 and 1930. We confess to preferring the 
more genuinely mystical and more restrained poetry of Raissa Mari- 
tain and, among the very recent collections of verse, the stark sim- 
plicity and unsentimental stanzas of Jeanine Moulin, in Feux sans 
joie (1957). The total impression received by the reader of Marcel 
Béalu’s Anthologie de la poésie féminine francaise since 1900 (Stock, 
1953) is one of disappointment. Women have lately conquered the 
novel in France, and certainly critical and philosophical speculation. 
They lag behind in poetry. 

Another absence has been regretted: that of poems inspired by the 
events shaking the post-war world. Lofty hopes were aroused during 
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World War II. While other wars since Napoleon’s time had failed 
to inspire poets, it seemed that the Spanish Civil War and the Re- 
sistance movements after 1940 had fulfilled Eluard’s prophecy: 
“Today the solitude of poets is breaking down; they are now men 
among men. They have brothers.” We may, in retrospect, smile at 
Aragon’s assuming the part of Tyrtaeus, or that of a Paul Dérouléde 
wedded to Madame de Noailles: we are unfair. There is gold as 
well as dross in Le Créve-Coeur and Le Musée Grévin. And Le 
Roman inachevé (1957), with glaring faults of facile technique and 
a display of sentimentality, at times recaptures the strains of great 
poetry. The aging and wounded lion watches the century drearily 
forsake its ideal of yore, and moans in solitude. Communist slogans 
have not hardened Aurélien’s tender heart. Likewise, we may cherish 
Eluard’s purest masterpieces such as “La Dame de Carreau” to Au 
rendez-vous allemand: but we have many a testimonial of younger 
poets to the effect that they owed their discovery of poetry to “Li- 
berté,” read by their schoolteachers during the tragic years. P. J. 
Jouve and Emmanuel have wisely changed their manner since 1944; 
but they cannot forget that, for a time, they had then found them- 
selves attuned to their audience and to a great theme, as never be- 
fore or since. Imprecations, hatred of evil and of destruction, apocalyp- 
tic glimpses of a purer dawn, ambiguities imposed upon the poet 
by the censorship of the enemy or, on the contrary, hammer blows 
of the “marteau sans maitre” dealt by angry young men between 
two expeditions in the “maquis,” did much to rejuvenate French 
poetry during those years. A sense of tragedy pervaded it and it 
was thereby saved from retaining for itself only an ornamental func- 
tion. Eloquence was again prized; it is today triumphant. 


I do distrust the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times, 


Elizabeth B. Browning affirmed in one of the most mediocre and 
best-meaning long poems in the English language, Aurora Leigh. 
Moralists may lament the fact that so little good literature has even 
been made out of sentimentality, patriotism and optimism. It is 
much easier, but more banal, to blaze new paths in the forest of 
evil. Those who challenge difficulty deserve more than our non- 
chalant dismissal: the day may dawn when Apollinaire’s wish may 
be fulfilled and poets will give us “la bonté, contrée énorme oi tout 
se tait.” 


Who are the predecessors whom the recent poets of France appear 
to imitate or to revere most? 
Baudelaire, of course, is accepted as a classic, recited and ana- 
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lyzed at school, the favorite of all professors. No one goes to him 
for inspiration, any more than to Racine. Mallarmé is likewise 
idolized by academicians and Sorbonne professors, but is the most 
perilous of masters, for any imitation of his dislocated syntax would 
appear like a parody. Reverdy at times may be said to have struck 
a dolorous chord reminiscent of Baudelaire, Louis Emié to aspire 
to a poetical alchemy whose formula was Mallarmé’s; but Mallarmé 
and Valéry himself are without progeny today, much more markedly 
than Cézanne among the recent painters or Debussy among com- 
posers. The lack of epigons takes nothing from their greatness; if 
Valéry has lost favor among us, it is because the Third Republic in 
its decline had made him cut the ridiculous figure of an oracular 
laureate. He suffers for not having made a fastidious selection of 
his prose and aphorisms as he did of his verse. The recent evolution 
of French poetry has apparently been away from obscurity, purity 
and angelism. 

The prestige of Rimbaud was highest in the twenties, with Sur- 
realism and the small group of stern rebels gathered around Le 
Grand Jeu: René Daumal, Roger Gilbert-Lecomte. The Belgian 
Norge, in volumes such as Les Rapes and Famines (1949-50) is 
closest to Rimbaud, and not unworthy of such a rapprochement. 
Pichette, hailed as a new Rimbaud for a while when, at twenty-three, 
he had Paris run to his revolutionary verse-play, has sadly squan- 
dered his talent since. Rimbaud, too, has become glossed over by 
scholiasts, dissected in “explications de textes,” demythized by irate 
Sorbonne doctors: the young poets of France resent no longer being 
able to claim him all their own. Apollinaire’s echoes, on the con- 
trary, are to be heard in a great number of recent talents; his friends 
have perpetuated his cult; several incidents of his life, with which his 
verse is closely bound up, are still mysterious; he is not so tower- 
ingly original as to crush imitators; his technical skill can be appro- 
priated by followers and put to new uses. A score of poets today, 
from Aragon and Prévert to Gilson, Fombeure, Claude Roy, Tour- 
sky, have been felicitously inspired by Apollinaire’s themes and his 
rhythms, by his fantasy and his tender and playful melancholy. 

Next to his, Eluard’s presence is the most obsessive in today’s 
verse: his imagery, his technique, often easy to borrow in its ex- 
terior devices, and even more his eroticism, delicate and haunting, 
have led mapy a young man to the discovery of his own gifts. One 
of the gravest of these poets, René Ménard, whose Hymnes a la 
présence solitaire (1950) are worthy of that beautiful title, con- 
gratulated himself in a later poem for prizing fraternity and “loving 
woman’s nudity.” Woman, “toute tiéde encore du linge annulé” as 
Eluard had portrayed her in Une Longue Pensée amoureuse, “odor- 
ous and delectable, transcending the frontiers of her body without 
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suffering annihilation,” has again conquered preeminence in contem- 
porary poetry. Thanks to Eluard, Surrealism has vanquished. It 
may be dead or moribund as an organized group, greater among its 
excommunicated felons than among its orthodox “Bretonnants”; it 
may have seduced too easily the same kind of submissive rhymers 
upon whom the Parnassian chapel once bestowed its blessing, as 
may be seen in Georges Hugnet’s anthology of Surrealism and in 
Fernand Marc’s Sagesse in 1927, a short-lived review which aimed 
at grouping the minores of Surrealism. But in recent painting as in 
poetry, Surrealism has proved to be the great force which, even more 
than Symbolism in 1890, almost as much as the Romanticism of 
1820-1830, launched young creators on their career. The list of 
those who began there is a long one: Dadaists and literary Cubists 
(L. A. Birot, Cendrars, Péret, Reverdy, Tzara), para-Surrealists who 
did not have to sign manifestoes or even to meet Breton to be illu- 
minated or fired by the sparks of the one ardent movement of 1920- 
38: Aragon, Césaire, Char, Desnos, Dodat, Eluard, Henein, Hugnet, 
Jabés, Leiris, Ponge, Prévert, Roussel, Schéhadé, Tarpinian. Even 
Yves Bonnefoy and René Laporte, before they found their own 
authentic voice, had been attracted by the magnetism of Surrealist 
liberation. Three recent volumes have contributed to the study, as 
yet unwritten, which will some day be made of the predominance of 
Surrealism among French poets of the middle of the century: Ben- 
jamin Péret’s long preface to his Anthologie de l'amour sublime (Al- 
bin Michel, 1956) which ranges from the Greeks and the Arabs to 
Saint-John Perse and Breton; Marcel Béalu’s Anthologie de la poésie 
francaise depuis le Surréalisme (Editions de Beaune, 1952), where 
twenty-five living poets are represented, all heirs, willing or unwill- 
ing, of Surrealism; and Philosophie du Surréalisme (Flammarion, 
1955), by Ferdinand Alquié, a professor of philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne (o tempora! o mores!) who rightly prizes Poisson soluble 
(1924) as one of the significant texts of our age. 


Professor Alquié recalls in his philosophical analysis how central to 
orthodox Surrealism was the ritual question fired by Breton at his 
neophytes (La Révolution Surréaliste, No. 12, December 1929): 
“What sort of hope do you set in love?” No more striking feature of 
the poetry of 1930-1955 could be singled out than the predominance 
of the theme of love, which, earlier, from Mallarmé to Valéry, had 
well nigh disappeared from French verse. Mallarmé, in a letter to 
his friend Lefébure in 1865, had scathingly declared that “love, un- 
less it were enhanced by some strange condiment like lubricity, 
ecstasy, disease, asceticism, is not a poetical feeling. As for me, 
I could in poetry pronounce that word only with a smile.” Forty 
years later, Valéry wrote to Pierre Louys: “Love is vanishing... 
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Romeo and Juliet fill me with prodigious boredom. At last we have 
learned how to prepare the sauce without that lamentable fish.” 

The pendulum has swung and an observer of the new French 
poetry might on the contrary wonder, with the American author of 
“Scented Herbage of my Breast”: “What indeed is finally beautiful 
except death and love?” Death and love are twin brothers in Bon- 
nefoy’s Douve, in Schéhadé’s Poésies I], in Frénaud’s magnificent 
“Source totale” (1948) and in his macabre but intoxicated “Invita- 
tion galante” included in Soleil irréductible (1946). With some, love 
is graceful and is sung, along with the rhythm of the changing sea- 
sons, as it could be by a Renaissance poet: such is Jean Béarn, the 
author of ten volumes of poetry, among which is Dialogues de mon 
amour, spread over the year’s four seasons; such also is Isabelle 
Vuckovic in Amour, svelte rédeur, with a strain of Spanish violence 
under her slightly conventional form, and Yanette Delétang-Tardif, 
one of the better known and more prolific women-poets. Claude Roy 
unashamedly begins his poetical art, in Le Parfait Amour: “Je dis 
toujours la méme chose,” a light thing said with a heavy heart, uttered 
in a mocking tone by a very intellectual Communist striving for 
naivety. 


Pourtant si j’aime 
Si j'aime tout est simple 
Simple comme bonjour. 


His love poems to Claire are the better part of his modest volume 
Le Poéte mineur (1949). Claude Vigée is more impetuous; at the 
precocious age of twenty-four, he made to a woman promises or- 
dinarily uttered by boastful Latins rather than by restrained Alsatians: 


Je tenchainerai nue aux enfers du désir. . . 

Mais quand un brusque éclair de ton ventre écarté 
Fendra jusqu’aux genoux cet arbre aux doubles branches, 
Tes beaux seins lutteront soudain dans la clarté 

Qui s’allie a la svelte opulence des hanches. 


I shall chain you naked to the Hades of desire... / But when 
a sudden lightning flash from your belly/ Splits down to the 
knees this twin-branched tree,/ Your lovely breasts will strug- 
gle suddenly in the brightness/ That allies itself with the 
slender opulence of the thighs. 


Robert Rovini is hardly less Dionysian in his “Source”: 


Je veux que tu soies nue aussi bien que l’espace 
Et que plonger en toi comme une aile efficace 
Ouvre aux élans du vol tout l’envers des miroirs. 
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1 want you to be naked just as space is/ And that to plunge 
in you like an efficacious wing/ Should open for my surging 
flight the reverse sides of all mirrors. 


Other devotees of the god of love once exiled from Parnassus are 
Jean Malrieu, in “Au bois noir” (Cahiers du Sud, 1952, No. 312), 
Jean Breton in “Sédiments de l'amour” (Cahiers du Sud, January 
1954, No. 321), and Jacques Charpier, a son of Provence, in “L’Age 
du Lierre” which marries eroticism and the southern landscape. 


Ma bouche est sur ton ventre a peine moins visible 
qu’une source du Ventoux. 

Je parle avec la voix furtive du cyprés. 

Tu me disais: “Sommes-nous encore deux?” 

Nous habitions déja la simplicité du souvenir. 


My mouth on your belly is hardly less visible than a spring on 
the Mont Ventoux./ I speak with the furtive voice of the 
cypress./ You asked me, “Are we one or still two?”/ Already 
we dwelt in the simplicity of memory. 


Benjamin Goriély, in a sensuous “Conversion a Amour” (Esprit, 
June 1957), and Armen Tarpinian, in “Aimer” (Cahiers du Sud, 
1953, No. 317) and in many a prose poem, both genuine romantics, 
follow in the wake of Eluard and of the René Char of Lettera 
amorosa, that letter in prose pregnant with restrained sensuousness 
and lyrical tenderness. Our contemporaries are again in love with 
love and have ceased to echo the lament of the thirteenth century 
Franciscan who expanded his love for his dead wife into love for 
Christ, Jacopone da Todi: “I weep, for love no longer is loved.” 


In contrast to the abundance and the high quality of love poetry, 
religious verse is more modest in the age of sacred art, of the revival 
of Thomistic philosophy and of the democratization of French Ca- 
tholicism, more prone than ever before to prefer charity to expedi- 
ency and rebellious souls to conservative prudence. Much was made, 
in the late nineteen-thirties, of Patrice de la Tour du Pin: he has 
since disappointed us sadly, and his Psaumes (1938), if they ignored 
condensed brevity and read like a parody of the poet who cease- 
lessly parodied himself, Péguy, constitute his most tolerable volume. 
Luc Estang and Jean Cayrol, both born in 1911, have struck a more 
felicitous chord; the former did not eschew the pitfalls of neo- 
classical rhetoric in his reguiar Alexandrines: 


Seigneur, pourquoi la terre a-t-elle tant de prix 
Pour vous qui nourrissez le beau bicher des 4mes? 
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Mais nous c’est le sol dur qui nous tient chaud au corps 
Nous ne demandons rien que l’amour de nos femmes 
Et lorgueil d’étre un homme en instance de mort. 


Lord, why is this earth so precious a thing/ For you who 
replenish the beautiful pyre of souls?/ With us it is the hard 
ground that keeps our bodies warm/ We ask for nothing but 
the love of our wives/ And the pride of being a man on trial 
risking death. 


He is now breaking away from the “purring” or “droning” monotony 
which the French denounce in their classical verse form, when it is 
not transformed by the magic cf metaphor. Jean Cayrol, a South- 
erner, is untainted by Southern eloquence; his anguish is not too 
easily “enchanted by his chant” as with Pierre Emmanuel’s joyful 
ardor. His symbolic hero, in his novels as in his very moving Poémes 
de la nuit et du brouillard (1946), followed by Larmes publiques 
and dedicated to his co-martyrs in a German extermination camp, is 
Lazarus. 

Loys Masson, a compatriot of Leconte de Lisle and of Léon Dierx, 
is a more combative Christian, closer to Milosz among the masters 
of the earlier generation, tempestuous and weird. Délivrez-nous du 
mal, his earliest volume of verse, remains his best. Jean-Claude 
Renard, on the contrary, is an orthodox Catholic poet, grave, pedes- 
trian, innocent and undisturbed in his faith, uninventive in his tech- 
nique. He attempted cosmic poetry in Métamorphoses du monde 
(1951), then returned to prayers, again reminiscent of Péguy, devoid 
of the evocative strangeness and of the mystical élan which we 
appreciate in Raissa Maritain’s verse, with Pére, voici que homme 
(1955). The one truly great poet today among the French bards 
inspired by the Old Testament, one of the seven or eight or eight 
truly eminent poets of our age, is Jean Grosjean, treated elsewhere 
in this issue. 


The word “eloquence” recurs a number times in these pages. For 
eloquence again rises, unashamed and fearless, in the domain of 
French poetry. Recent poets appear little concerned with technical 
innovations: the sentence, the image, the word, even the letter (in 
Isou’s abortive attempt) have been set free. Speculation on language 
and obsession with the beauty of silence, bequeathed by Mallarmé, 
have emigrated toward the philosophers and the critics. The poets 
themselves prefer to sing, and to move through amplitude more than 
through rarity, through a slow and progressive capture of the whole 
being of their readers rather than through subtlety and surprise. 
Ponge himself (in Seghers’ Poémes de l'année 1956) celebrated 
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Claudel in a humorous ode in prose-verse, metamorphosing into a 
rabbit, a toad and a tortoise the man who, in Connaissance de [’est, 
had already espoused the “parti-pris” of trees, of the pig and of 
objects. Even more than Claudel, however, the master of eloquent 
poetry is Pierre-Jean Jouve who, now nearing seventy, published 
En miroir (1954), the most revealing autobiography of any living 
poet and the least egocentric. While Audiberti and even the Vene- 
zuelan Ganzo have caricatured eloquence through indulging their 
verbal intoxication, Jouve’s rhetoric is impassioned and selective: 
Emmanuel and Vigée have learned from that truly great master. The 
coming decades may also pronounce him to have been one of the 
Original novelists of his age. 


Behind this general return to eloquence and to emotion in recent 
poetry, there lies the desire of our contemporaries to foresake ob- 
scurity and the cerebralism which Jouve, in the autobiography just 
mentioned, brands as murderous to art, in Valéry’s work. With the 
Belgian Norge (the Belgians, as in the Symbolist era, far outstrip 
the Swiss and all “the guests from another language,” to use Kafka’s 
phrase designating his own relationship to the German tongue), they 
refuse to appeal merely to intellectual sensibility. They hail Eliot's 
definition of poetry as “a machinery of satisfaction” and delight in 
touching all the senses of their fellow-men. Hence their rediscovery 
of love, and of men’s fellowship. “Wars, prisons, camps and ma- 
chines may grind my body. They will not succeed in breaking this 
heart, if it has been intoxicated with love for the world and if one 
single dren left in the cup still entrances it.” These words are Ber- 
trand D’Astorg’s, written in lyrical praise of the unity of the heart 
and inspired by Bernard de Ventadour: D’Amour et d’amitié (1954). 
Hence also the return to the concrete in both the fiction and the 
poetry of France in the last fifteen years. Poetry has ceased asserting 
that it is a way of knowledge in its own right and an alternative to 
metaphysics. With several of these moderns, it is content with “see- 
ing into the life of things.” With Ponge, the greatest of those practi- 
tioners of indirect lyricism, the penetration into the object, con- 
secrated by Sartre’s eulogy of Ponge, has taken on the gravity 
(happily tempered by irony) of a philosophy. With others, the tragic 
obsession of modern man, everywhere boasting of his anguish and 
bewailing his isolation, is discreetly abandoned. Jean Follain is the 
finest of those humorists who interpret the farm, the field, “bed and 
board” as one of Eluard’s titles has it, in light, singing rhythms and 
pellucid language. In a volume of his, significantly entitled Exister 
(1947), he mocks the philosophers vaticinating in Paris, with his 
peasant wisdom. 
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Métaphysique 


Quand ils l’apercoivent 
au fond des chaumiéres 
ses mains soutenant 

le bol a fleurs bleues 
devant ses seins tendres 
ils sentent l’ardeur 

puis tout s’évapore 

du décor fragile 

pour laisser flotter 

la seule odeur nue 

de métaphysique 


When they see her/ at the back of the cottages/ her hands 
holding/ the bowl with blue flowers/ before her tender 
breasts/ they feel ardor/ then all evaporates/ from the fragile 
setting/ to leave in the air/ only the naked smell/ of meta- 
physics 


No one will claim that such light poetry will meet with a better 
fate than much of the verse which, from Ronsard and Théophile to 
Musset and Raoul Ponchon, celebrated the simple charms of life. 
The ancients could achieve what moderns begrudge their poets, 
humbly but entertainingly whispering: “paulo minora canamus.” 
Maurice Fombeure, like Follain, sings of domestic animals, of the 
herbs, flowers and women of his native village. His traditional verse 
is delightfully pliable; his images are not rare or solemnly unrolled. 
His love is healthy and playful. “Poéme d’amour,” in Une Forét de 
charme (1955), opens thus: 


Je te ferai ce soir un poéme d’amour 

Ou lon verra ton ombre apparaitre a la rime 
Mes désirs rouleront ainsi que des tambours 
Dans l’odeur du sommeil et des algues marines 


Viens. Tu seras pour moi l’ombre éclatant du monde 
D’étendards déployés claquant dans tes regards 

Sur tes cheveux au vent, noirs escadrons de l’ombre 
La neige des baisers légére comme un ciel 


Tonight I will write you a love poem/ in which people will 
see your shadow appear at the rhyme/ My desires will rever- 
berate like drums/ Among the odors of sleep and seaweed 


Come. You will be for me the dazzling shadow of the world/ 
Of unfurled banners flapping in your gaze/ On your hair 
scattered by the wind black squadrons of shadow/ The snow 
of kisses with the lightness of a sky 
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In an earlier volume, Pendant que vous dormez (1953), Fom- 
beure wielded irony masterfully in “Métempsychose,” enumerating 
the beasts and objects into which he wishes to transmigrate and in 
“Angoisse,” faced by death and saddened for a moment by the 
abrupt ending of light, of pleasure, he bounces back to life with en- 
hanced zest: 


En attendant je mords a pleins poings dans la vie 
Fi de lorbite creuse et foin du pourrissoir! 


While waiting I bite with full fists into life/ Pshaw to the 
hollow socket and a pox on rotting rags! 


The comic spirit has not deserted the poets who are the contempo- 
raries of Existentialism, miserabilism and our proud descendants of 
Orestes and Sisyphus. Raymond Queneau has many admirers, 
among them Alain Devallon in Entre nous et la Seine (1955), Claude 
Sernet in Fidéle Infidéle (1955), Vincent Monteiro in Mon onde 
était trop courte pour moi (1956), bid fair to be the fantaisistes of 
the generation which reached adolescence during the war years and 
the sway of Existentialism. 


If we had to decree which are the six best living poets aged fifty or 
so at most, we would add to Réne Char, Jean Grosjean and Pierre 
Emmanuel mentioned above, to Yves Bonnefoy treated elsewhere 
in this issue, André Frénaud and André du Bouchet. The latter, who 
studied at Harvard during World War II, is the youngest and the 
gravest of the group. His single color is black; his obsession is with 
the earth. The word “terre” recurs in his most striking poems, en- 
titled “Fruste,” “Nature séche,” “Mots.” He does not organize his 
impressions: they press upon him irresistibly. He strips his prose- 
verse bare of all adjectives, of all sumptuousness of language, of all 
music. Now that René Char appears to affect Heraclitean aphorisms 
and seems disinclined to renovate his poetical inspiration, du Bou- 
chet, even more than the staid and pontifical Bonnefoy (at his less 
good) may well be the finest hope of the younger generation. Air 
(1947), and even more Plusieurs pas dehors (1951) and Sans 
couvercle (1953), contain the most precious of his very limited 
output. 

André Frénaud was born, like Char, in 1907, at one of the most 
unpoetical places in France, the mining city of Montceau-les-Mines 
(Saéne-et-Loire). He is an official in the French “public works” and 
first appeared in print at thirty-three, while a war prisoner in Ger- 
many, under the sponsorship of Aragon, Char and Malraux. Frénaud 
is a complete poet, sensuous and ironical, playing in the “metaphysi- 
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cal” mood of Donne and Marvell with a none too coy mistress and 
with erotic themes in “Invitation galante” or “Viens dans mon lit” 
(Soleil irréductible, 1946); but fully aware of the tragic anguish 
jurking in “le désamour” and in what he calls “malamour.” For de- 
sire, deified by the Surrealists, may also make of man a ruthless de- 
stroyer, eroticism may grow into a savage hunger, possession can be 
just for tyranny. “Dans ton amour je ne lis rien que mon exécrable 
visage” (In your love I discern only my own detestable face), the 
poet, who is also a psychologist, confesses somewhere. 

Yet through love first and foremost can the poet again attain to 
the lustral spring and recapture the fulfilment of unity. “Source 
totale” (1948) is one of the noblest love poems since Eluard: 


Quand sera devenu ton visage 
tendrement calciné par le bonheur 
la beauté s’accomplira . . . 


Tu n’as pas assez d’ouvertures 

je n’ai pas assez de mille bouches 
pour notre désir d’unité 

Mon amour sans reproche 

je te voudrais soleil ot boire 
jusqu’a n’étre plus. 


Nous sommes remontés de la source 
par la fenétre triangulaire 

ou le basilic a cessé 

d’avoir peur de son feuillage 


When your face shall have become/ gently calcined by hap- 
piness/ beauty will be fulfilled. . . 


There are not enough openings in you/ I have not enough 
with a thousand mouths/ for our desire for unity/ My love 
without reproach/ I could wish you were a sun wherein I 
might drink/ until I was no more. 


We have gone back to the spring/ by the triangular window/ 
where the basilisk has ceased/ to fear its foliage. 


Unity with woman; nostalgic yearning for his native land sung, 
on a grave and wistful note, by the poet when he was exiled by his 
country’s defeat in the rich Plainte du Roi Mage (1943), the most 
sumptuous song of an exile along with Saint-John Perse’s Exil; re- 
fusal of the mediocre narrowness of man’s fate and rebellion against 
the absurd (“Je me suis inacceptable,” explains Frénaud); and, 
above all, an upward thrust toward the top, such as moved the 
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Sisyphus of Camus and Malraux’s characters; such are the traits of 
Frénaud’s poetical personality. “I assert, I proclaim man’s right to 
be god,” he dared say, and in a humorous, self-deprecatory but 
secretly ambitious “Autoportrait” (in Poémes de dessous le plancher, 
1949), he depicted himself in his prosaic native land, a coal-black- 
ened appendage of Burgundy, as an awkward peasant (he was in 
truth a pharmacist’s son), groping for unity amid life’s contradiction 
and for greatness amid simplicity, 


Un homme porte-lumiére. 
A man bearer of light. 
The poetry of the present age in France has spurned escapism, 


complacency in its own anguish or rancor at believing itself accursed. 
It does not despair of man. 
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A Note on Post-War 
German Poetry 


Almost thirteen years have passed since the collapse of the German 
Third Reich. Germany has recovered at a phenomenal rate and to 
a phenomenal extent. This essay will attempt to survey the develop- 
ment, the currents, and the achievements of lyric poetry during this 
period of recovery from almost total destruction. It is impossible 
to perform this task without oversimplification and omissions, without 
a personal decision for one or more trends, without, in short, a cer- 
tain amount of bias because we are yet too involved with a historical 
period which still has not taken on the convenient, scholarly, and 
somewhat non-committal patina of the “historical.” It should, there- 
fore, not surprise the reader to find relatively few names and works 
mentioned, among them very few new names. The poets who as- 
sumed especial importance after 1945 were born between 1885 and 
1915. In most cases their effectiveness and fame were merely de- 
layed. Gottfried Benn’s Phase II of expressionism is discussed at 
some length, for it represents as a literary trend the only new 
phenomenon. 

Furthermore, it seems hardly fair to express more than indications 
or premonitions concerning authors in their late twenties and early 
thirties who have not produced more than one or two volumes of 
verse. The English-speaking reader will miss familiar German names 
such as those of Hermann Hesse and Franz Werfel who have not 
contributed to poetry since the war but whose fame as novelists is 
secure. On the other hand, he may well remain for years to come 
without adequate translations of the poetic texts mentioned in the 
following pages. It seems, nevertheless, necessary to remind him of 
names already well established in literary history and to call his 
attention to lesser known authors (of whom some were contempo- 
raries of Rainer Maria Rilke who was born in the same year as 
Thomas Mann!) whose writings must be placed in a wider context 
if we are to provide some measure of continuity between the poetry 
of the twenties and today. 


I 


De Profundis was the more than appropriate title of an anthology 
of war and post-war poetry, edited in 1946. It was an outcry and 
gave voice to the bewilderment and horror, to the shame and hope- 
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lessness of the German scene after the unconditional surrender. 
Poetry until 1948 was in general much the same in composition and 
theme. The currency reform of 1948 made more exacting financial 
demands on publisher and reading public. Much of the verse of the 
years before 1948 could later be viewed justifiably as saurer Kitsch 
(Hans Egon Holthusen), much will soon be forgotten because it has 
become evident that the hiatus in literature, caused by the open and 
secret suppression of certain names during the National-Socialistic 
regime, was, historically, far more significant (and can, indeed be 
blamed for many distorted literary judgments, for misunderstanding 
and neglect) than the “incision” made by the year 1945. There was, 
in fact, no incision despite the climate of national destruction and 
uprootedness. Yet for many not only an epoch but a world had 
come to an end. Not only the poets seemed to face the primary task, 
eloquently stated by Hans Egon Holthusen at the beginning of his 
poem “Tabula rasa”: “To make an end. To lay down a beginning,/ 
the unbelievable beginning that shocks and weakens us.” (Ein Ende 
machen. Einen Anfang setzen,/ den unerhdrten, der uns schreckt 
und schwicht. ) 

It soon became clear that the tradition of German poetry was 
preserved in the writings of a few, mainly by poets who had chosen 
what came to be called the “inner emigration.” Among the latter 
was Albrecht Haushofer, author of the famous Moabiter Sonette, 
who died under the hands of the Gestapo a few weeks before the 
armistice, as well as Gerhart Hauptmann, Hans Carossa, Oskar 
Loerke, Reinhold Schneider, Wilhelm Lehmann, Rudolf Alexander 
Schroder, Elisabeth Langgisser, to name only the most prominent 
authors who, after 1945, found themselves, for the most part, with- 
out heirs. Their names and works were the links with the past. That 
a poet and translator (principally of Vergil and Homer) like Schré- 
der, whose many and intricate relationships with the leading poets 
of his day (among them Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Rudolf Bor- 
chardt who, in turn, were critically and aesthetically connected with 
Stefan George and his circle) would render an accurate picture of 
literary trends of his time, should be known almost exclusively in 
academic circles—this in itself shows that in post-war poetry little if any 
feeling for continuity existed. This continuity should have issued 
from the domains where the poetic idiom had been formulated for 
years to come: from the writings of Stefan George, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal and Rainer Maria Rilke. 

A survey of post-war German poetry becomes more complex if 
we consider that the political rift between East and West has by now 
become a brute force. Although of no great originality, the East- 
German poets Hanns Cibulka and Franz Fiihmann are practically 
unknown in the West. Poets of equal or lesser rank, writing on this 
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side of the Iron Curtain, have caught without difficulty the eye of the 
publicity-happy West. The same, to a lesser degree, is true of the 
gifted Stephan Hermlin who is heavily indebted to “Western” poetic 
discipline. One has the feeling that an exchange between East and 
West on a literary level is still quite possible. Impeding elements 
besides ideological rigidities are, for example, the foolish literary- 
political statements issued ex cathedra by the East-German literary 
czar, the once noteworthy expressionist Johannes R. Becher. 

A further division of poets into those in exile who either returned 
to their country or remained abroad and died there (Peter Gan, Jesse 
Thoor, Karl Wolfskehl, Gertrud Kolmar) and those who have, like 
Walter Bauer, left after the war for voluntary exile would render a 
unified impression almost impossible. It is indeed—as if any proof 
were needed!—not yet the time for literary history to catalogue, to 
classify, and to judge. Moreover, the general picture of literary 
criticism (with notable exceptions: Holthusen, Karl August Horst, 
Max Rychner, Rudolf Hartung) is an unpleasant one. Too many 
poets laud each other in the daily press (everywhere a rather com- 
mon pastime); one need hardly take their criticism seriously. An 
interesting and telling commentary on the situation of poetry is the 
case of the poet George Forestier. After his first volume with the 
felicitous title Ich schreibe mein Herz in den Staub der Strasse (I 
Write My Heart in the Dust of the Street) he was hailed by the re- 
spected German novelist Stefan Andres as the “German Rimbaud.” 
Despite some cautious comments on the relative paltriness of the 
verse, the public, emotionally baited by the accompanying biographi- 
cal epilogue, had bought up several editions of the first and of a 
second volume when the news broke that a reader in Forestier’s pub- 
lishing house had written and launched the poems. This illustrates, 
without being typical for Germany alone, the fickleness of the poetry 
“market,” the relative unreliability of critical opinion, and the irres- 
ponsibility of a publisher. 


II 


Encountering the formidable quantity of verse written since 1945, 
one is tempted to distinguish between two “schools” of poetry, one 
coming from the late Gottfried Benn, the other grouping itself around 
Wilhelm Lehmann. The first have been called metaphysical-elegiac 
poets, the latter idyllic encomiasts of nature. The distinction is 
worth making for it clarifies some basic differences in poetic ap- 
proach and terminology. Eventually, however, despite these differ- 
ences and discussions about thematics, aesthetics and form, the best 
representatives of both schools engage in one and the same activity: 
“The writing of poetry is a rhythmic play with representations. Phe- 
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nomena and feelings can be absorbed into language, and what is sig- 
nified into its sign. Words achieve what sigh or embrace or kiss 
achieves, that is the poet’s faith. Were it not his, he had best remain 
silent. Because of this unceasing toil, of this risk he runs, ever and 
again he submits his existence to the test.”—-Wilhelm Lehmann. 
After Gottfried Benn re-appeared on the literary scene with a vol- 
ume called Statische Gedichte (1946—Static Poems), a lively dis- 
cussion of his work, his consistent aesthetics, and his political errors 
in 1933 set in. Some critics reminded Benn justly of the political 
responsibility of the writer (Walter Muschg, Peter de Mendelssohn); 
very few, however, could overlook the essential mastery in his poetry 
and essays. Here, at long last, was one of these rare men again who 
spoke the German language with force, authenticity, and an occa- 
sional inevitable beauty. Benn could celebrate his 70th birthday, in 
May 1956, with a good measure of national and European acclaim. 
Holthusen said on this occasion: “They represent something . . . for 
which all sentient humanity hungers and thirsts .. . : independence, 
truthfulness, the pure, primordial sound of poesy.” It is important to 
see Benn’s original and courageous post-war poetry as belonging to 
the final phase of the movement of which the young Dr. Benn, then 
the poet of the morgue, the cancer-barrack, and of death, was such 
a vociferous and scandalous member: of expressionism. Its late 
phase, Phase II, as Benn called it, was at once logical development 
and generalization of the earlier endeavor. No longer was there natu- 
ralism to combat or to overcome; no longer was there, on the other 
hand, an entire contingent of expressionists, dedicated to the same 
aim: to free the magma of their souls, to take the psychic processes 
of man more seriously than the kind of historical and external events 
that had, only a few years before, dominated the imagination of the 
poets. Benn’s Phase II of expressionism has, as I see it, four com- 
ponents which, to complicate their analysis, are partly interrelated. 
First, the “eternal” tenets of expressionism had been preserved in 
the writing of expressionistic authors whose revival after 1945 was 
genuine and bore witness to the fact that now, finally, an additional 
“realistic” dimension (i.e. the objective correlative of which World 
War I had been the beginning) had made their poetry contemporary 
to a disturbing degree. I am speaking of Georg Trakl, Georg Heym, 
Ernst Stadler and Else Lasker-Schiiler. Expressionistic features in 
their poems (I am thinking in particular of Stadler’s “Fahrt iiber die 
KGlner Rheinbriicke bei Nacht”—“Journey over the Cologne Bridge 
in the Night”) were no more bound to movement and epoch than is 
the expressionism in the paintings of El Greco or in Rilke’s poetry 
of the Spanish period. The linguistic and conceptual characteristics 
which once had seemed disturbing or gone unnoticed were perceived 
to be the pattern of a world which had lost all continuity. Gram- 
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matical and syntactical agreements ceased to be binding for poet and 
reader alike. Synaesthesia, evident in Trakl’s line: “. . . in dunklen 
Spiegeln w6lbt/ Sich unserer Hande elfenbeinerne Traurigkeit” ( . . . 
in dark mirrors there arches/ the ivory sadness of our hands), was 
discovered to be not simply a surrealistic device but an attempt to 
attain Innigkeit and simplicity after destruction and chaos were not 
only admitted but accepted. Another example, anticipating the sec- 
ond component, is Else Lasker-Schiiler’s ending of “Weltende”: “Es 
pocht eine Sehnsucht an die Welt,/ an der wir sterben miissen” (At 
the world there knocks a longing/ of which we must die). Of similar 
intensity were the words to which the great and unfortunate Adrian 
Leverkiihn composed his own century’s “Dr. Fausti Lament.” 

The second ingredient in the expressionism of Benn and his fol- 
lowers comes from the romantics, especially from the night side of 
romanticism, from Josef von Eichendorff’s “unnennbar Weh” (un- 
namable suffering), from Georg Biichner’s admission: “I believe 
there exist people who are unhappy and incurable, merely because 
they exist,” from Friedrich Holderlin’s fear of the return of the night 
and its age-old confusion. It is the truly anti-vital longing for the 
deep and endless sleep, for the quietus of the will. It is the disap- 
pointment and despair that human eyes seeing the dead in the earth 
can no longer, as the dramatist Friedrich Hebbel lamented, see and 
enjoy the flowers of this earth. Most of these insights entered the 
poetry of Phase II directly or took the dolorous road through Scho- 
penhauer’s and Nietzsche’s philosophy. Even if it be granted that 
Goethe was right when—amarshalling classicism against romanticism 
—he called especially this pessimistic trait “diseased,” it is this dis- 
ease which has given us poetry of a desperate and intoxicating beauty. 

Thirdly, there is the strong element of pure physical annihilation 
and forsakenness which was so movingly expressed by the German 
Baroque poets. Both Baroque and expressionism had the same uni- 
versal tendencies: the construction of an entire world. The Baroque 
poets delimited their universe with the aid of the articles of a strong 
faith, the expressionists delimited their Jch-Welt with the aid of the 
newly discovered and celebrated human consciousness. Quite char- 
acteristically, both periods resorted to a very eruptive language, to 
exclamations, to a large number of substantives. The poets searched 
for metaphysical meaning, for substance. After World War II the 
reader felt that the ruins of 1945 almost matched the wastelands of 
1648 and he re-read and re-cited Andreas Gryphius’: “Herr, es ist 
genug geschlagen,/ Angst und Ach genug getragen;/ Gib doch nun 
etwas Frist, dass ich mich recht bedenke!” (Lord, enough are the 
blows exchanged,/ Enough the grief and anguish borne;/ Give me 
now some respite, that I may think aright!), Johann Christian Giin- 
ther’s “Trost-Aria”—but, unlike three hundred years ago, many had 
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to continue to live without the comforting thought that a final judg. 
ment in heaven will balance the embezzled accounts. 

Finally, expressionism’s Phase II received a very strong impetus 
from France. Benn accomplished, in his measure and within his lin- 
guistic setting, what Valéry, and before him Baudelaire, Mallarmé 
and Rimbaud had done for French verse. He absorbed the uncom- 
promising attitude of the surrealists, not their écriture automatique. 
Rimbaud’s phrases will come to mind when one reads Benn’s essays, 
Sentences that no longer follow an established logic are the objectiva- 
tion of what Benn called the Orangenstil: Slices of linguistic and 
conceptual poetic matter arrange themselves concentrically around 
the white stem of creative and regenerative psychic essence. Con- 
temporary experiences and events are assembled in the poem (not 
by the way of imitation but of penetration), the technical term and 
the slang expression may be charged with an as yet unknown poetic 
current. The sometimes narcotizing beauty of Benn’s verse, the 
drugging rhythm and rhyme grow from his “Mediterranean com- 
plex,” from the great noon hour of blue and perennial shores. In 
vain had Benn hoped to return to an earlier, more innocent, poetic 
phase: “Lass mich noch einmal reich sein,/ Wie es die Jugend 
gedacht./ Lass mich noch einmal weich sein/ Im Blumengeruch der 
Nacht./ Nimm mir die Holle, die Hiille,/ die Form, den Formungs- 
trieb./ Gib mir die Tiefe, die Fiille,/ Die Schépfung gib.” (Let me 
be rich once more,/ as youth imagines it./ Let me be soft once more/ 
In the flowery odor of night./ Take from me hell and husk,/ Shape, 
and the urge to shape./ Give me depth and plentitude,/ Give me the 
Creation.) But depth and abundance were not granted. Benn had 
to stylize life, to concentrate, to sublimate it, he had to proclaim 
that style is superior to truth, that form alone is deed and faith. His 
world became the world of expression. Whatever is not expressed 
does not exist. It was, held Benn, the modern poet’s task to express 
the post-Goethean era, the era of cerebral acceleration and intel- 
lectual involution. Poetry must avail itself of scientific methodology. 
He insisted, therefore, that the poet know practically everything and 
that nothing was unfit to enter a poetic construct. In his Marburg 
lecture Probleme der Lyrik Benn gave a summary of his poetics, 
founded on analytical processes and rigorous aesthetics; he announced 
that the poem was made and that, frequently, the unseen creator 
was the “form-fostering power of nothingness,” in brief, he pro- 
claimed the primacy of Artistik. Benn—unlike Bertold Brecht for 
whom poetry “did not matter” as long as it carried a social message 
(the clumsiness of which was well compensated for by its parodistic 
and ironical language)— insisted that the poetry mattered (even if 
the poem were without message, without historical and intellectual 
development, even if it were static), yes, that nothing else mattered. 
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The majority of younger poets born after 1920 (to set an arbitrary 
date) are in some way indebted to Benn. It is worth noting that 
most of them are already active as critics. A review of post-war 
poetry will unavoidably leave the reader with the correct impression 
that the younger poets live, as far as their poetry is concerned, from 
hand to mouth. But readers will do well to keep in mind the names 
of Heinz Piontek, Kuno Raeber, Ingeborg Bachmann and Paul Celan. 
It would be sheer folly to predict their ultimate success or failure. 
By now it has become almost embarrassingly obvious that this essay 
seems to speak mainly of the poets past forty. This raises the fun- 
damental question whether the younger generation of poets in Ger- 
many today is possessed of any avant-garde spirit whatsoever. The 
answer, for better or worse, is simply no. The masters are not 
scorned, the idols of the last generation are not shattered, the lan- 
guage is, basically, not re-formed. All living poets have sustained the 
catastrophe of 1933-1945. The younger poets had to regain and re- 
vitalize their own mother tongue. Where an earlier generation had 
sought independence from tradition, the young poets seek tradition 
and almost venerate it. This speaks eloquently for the years deprived 
of this invaluable cultural tradition and, perhaps, also for the in- 
security of the years to come. The avant-garde poets of former de- 
cades imagined or actually had before them a new day. This seems 
no longer to be true. That a good and healthy amount of poetic 
rioting and experimenting has ceased, that a limited but conscious 
linguistic barbarism (which they try to overcome) is missing, and 
that intellectual play and literary solipsism have made many young 
poets forget the splendor and expanse of the inexhaustible resources 
of poetic energy is, I believe, a deplorable but incontrovertible fact. 
The poetry of Karl Krolow and Hans Egon Holthusen is bridging 
the noticeable gap between the younger poets and the generation of 
the turn of the century. Krolow, who is much indebted to the French 
poets of the 19th century and to Wilhelm Lehmann, writes verse 
that includes both the idyllic and demonic, both nature and the his- 
toric events of Europe. He expresses—beyond the range of the usual 
experiments—his insights in a language that reveals an extraordinarily 
competent handling of metaphors. Holthusen, better known for his 
essays, attempts, by his own admission, to develop an elegiac style 
which at once externalizes the metaphysical intellectualism of the 
older generation and overcomes the already mentioned Baroque 
tension between the motives of stark realism and world-transcending 
faith. 
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IV 


The second important “school” of poets, the so-called nature-lyric 
group, consists of writers and convictions less subject to literary and 
historical fashion. (Curiously, their circle of readers is quite re- 
stricted.) Eventually, even non-German readers will come into con- 
tact with the poetry of Giinter Eich, Wilhelm Lehmann and Elisabeth 
Langgisser. Eich, who is primarily known as the founder and gifted 
practitioner of the modern Horspiel, has recently published a volume 
of verse with the symptomatic title Botschaften des Regens. The gentle 
but no less happy or tragic events of man’s life and nature’s cycles 
interweave in an Oriental manner: 


Im Pavillon, wo Mirjam war, 
vermorscht das Fensterkreuz. 
Die Spinne webt ihr graues Haar 
und wessen Hand verstreut’s? 


Gib acht, das Rohr vergilbt wie Stroh. 
Heut ist, was gestern war. 

Ein Lachen hallt von irgendwo 

und Mirjam lést ihr Haar. 


In the pavilion where Miriam was,/ the window frame is 
rotting./ The spider is weaving her grey hair/ and whose 
hand is scattering it? 


Have a care, the reed turns yellow like straw./ Today is 
what yesterday was./ Somewhere laughter resounds/ and 
Miriam loosens her hair. 


The poets of this group have repeatedly and gladly stated their in- 
debtedness to Oskar Loerke. His poem “Pansmusik”—to name any 
one of a great number of available examples—could well serve as the 
motto to their entire poetic effort. In it the great god Pan plays the 
world to himself and thus creates its cities, plains, and rivers; his 
raft floats among the constellations which, in turn, resemble rafts 
heading into the empty sea: “Bald wird die Grundharmonika ver- 
hallen,/ Die Seele schlaft mir ein,/ Bald wird der Wind aus seiner 
Hohe fallen,/ Die Tiefe nicht mehr sein” (Soon the earth’s accordion 
will sound no more,/ My soul is lulled asleep./ Soon the wind will 
fall from its height,/ The depths will no more be). This is their hour: 
the Pandean hour, the hour of Merlin. Wilhelm Lehmann the leading 
figure and academic theoretician of the group has written a large 
number of volumes of poetry; each poem, however, bears witness to 
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the secret and noiseless substance of nature and to its peaceful and 
terrifying entrance into human life, as do the following stanzas: 


Die Welt schlaft ein. 

Wie griine Hand 

Streckt aus dem Graben sich 
Der Fieberklee und Kn6terich 
Aus Schotter und aus Sand. 


Dem Kuckucksweibchen ist das Ei 
Im federleichten Schoss gediehn. 
Wer war der Vogelbrautigam? 
Der schwebende Merlin. 


The world falls asleep./ Like a green hand/ There reach out 
from the grave/ The marsh-trefoil and knotgrass/ From 
rubble and from sand. 


The egg within the female cuckoo’s/ Feather-light womb is 
prospering./ Who was the bird bridegroom?/ The hovering 
merlin. 


This kind of poetry has often been attacked for consciously ignoring 
the woes of the world. One remembers Brecht’s polemic that one 
cannot admire a tree while social injustice reigns and Benn’s high- 
handed disposing of these “Bewisperer von Grasern und Niissen.” 
No poet, however, has shown with such great authenticity how de- 
structive, how ambivalent, how full of panic terror this Pandean hour 
can be as has the poetess Elisabeth Langgisser, who died in 1950. 
Here the pastoral, bucolic aspects are blended with those of the torn 
and mutilated Orpheus; the flesh and the spirit have entered a de- 
monic unio mystica. Poems in which spiritual, mythical, intellectual 
and sexual elements suddenly crystallize into form become the figure, 
the hieroglyph of life: 


In dem Hauch der Rose ruht 
Wunschlos mein Geschlecht. 
Wenn einst der Manade Wut 
Mir zerstiicket Fleisch und Blut, 
Ist es Orpheus recht. 


Haupt und Leier schwimmen dann 
Auf dem Samenstrom. 

Beides ward ich: Weib und Mann, 
Allnatur, erlést vom Bann, 

Wurzel und Arom... 
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In the breath of the rose there rests/ Without a wish my sex,/ 
When one day the fury of the Maenads/ Lacerates my flesh 
and blood,/ Orpheus calls it good. 


Head and lyre then swim forth/ Upon the river of semen./ 
Both I was: woman and man,/ All-nature freed from the in- 
terdict,/ Root and aroma... 


Elisabeth Langgiisser also added a pronounced Christian dimen- 
sion to her work. Germany has, besides her, two very gifted poets 
of predominantly religious orientation, Reinhold Schneider and Wer- 
ner Bergengruen who both seek and offer solace and salvation in a 
Christian interpretation of history. In her later poems (also in her 
novels, especially in Das unausldschliche Siegel—The Inextinguish- 
able Seal) Elisabeth Langgiasser maintained that the secret of the 
flesh and that of the spirit sprang from the same source, the heart of 
the Trinity. All beings in her poetry and prose draw powerful energy 
from the heaven above and the earth below. She believed that ina 
Christian tradition which embraced all human horrors, all perver- 
sions of the flesh and the spirit, and all bliss, in a tradition of a 
second Eden will rest our only chance of holding together, for a last 
time, the treasure of occidental culture. 


In the desire for an authentic and lasting form (“But form, once it 
has been attained, withstands any erosion.”"—-W. Lehmann), in the 
respect for this form which represents both the external and inner 
essence of the poem, all of the major poets writing since 1945 con- 
cur. Perhaps Gottfried Benn’s longing for stylization, for the statue 
which will outlive the splendor of kingdoms and the misery of wars, 
was not shared by all, but neither was Wilhelm Lehmann’s panegyric 
of nature. They all would agree, however, with the unpopular but 
unchanging truth that whatever will remain of German poetry since 
1945 will resemble the harvest of earlier literary epochs: a modest 
quantity of verse, difficult, hieroglyphic, hermetic, beautiful. Today, 
most of the poets mentioned in this survey are abstracting experi- 
ences of terror and delight into a few signs. The future of German 
poetry, as of any poetry, will depend not only on the physical pos- 
sibilities for writing, but on the poet’s ability to perform this act of 
transformation and on our capacity to absorb and to decipher. 
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Present-Day Spanish Poetry 


When the Civil War ended in 1939, Spanish poetry presented a 
mutilated spirit: the national schism had obviously weakened the 
Spanish poetic pulse in spite of some notable manifestations of revo- 
lutionary and belligerent poetry. Spanish poets could not or did 
not wish to express themselves. But it is just to recognize that, once 
the struggle had been terminated, there arose a poetic movement 
dominating in type, astonishing, odd perhaps within the history of 
Spanish poetry. It was not a new poetry unrelated to the former 
type but rather a vigorous continuation which tended toward a more 
human expression, toward a direct language which searched for the 
heart of men: now the external lyric ornamentation was not suffi- 
cient, neither the image for the image’s sake, metaphoric virtuosity, 
nor the search for and finding of beauty sufficed. It was necessary to 
explain fundamental truths, to unearth roots hidden by the tragedy 
of harassed or pursued man. It was necessary to condense ideas and 
thoughts about the drama of Spain and of Europe. 

Present-day Spanish poetry is made up of three living generations. 
Of the oldest—which was officially called “modernism”— one great 
poet still remains: Juan Ram6n Jiménez, recently awarded the Nobel 
Prize. To this generation belonged the Machados and Miguel de 
Unamuno. The second generation, which began to write in 1920, 
suffered early and tragic losses—those of Garcia Lorca and Miguel 
Hernandez—but it still possesses magnificent representatives, true 
masters of young Spanish poetry. All of them ride on the two slopes 
of the Civil War, the great bloody river. Some—Damaso Alonso, 
Vicente Aleixandre, and Gerardo Diego—reside in Spain; the others 
—Pedro Salinas (d. 1951), Jorge Guillén, Luis Cernuda, Emilio 
Prados, Rafael Alberti, Juan José Domenchina, Leén Felipe, etc.— 
have lived in America or journey from country to country. Only 
now is the work of these exiled poets beginning to be known in Spain, 
binding itself again to the wealth of an indivisible and ever flowing 
national poetry. Only now are the waters of this sorrowful poetry— 
the common patrimony of all Spaniards—beginning to be united and 
unified. And only now it is possible for us to see to what extent the 
poetry born in exile complements that which has come forth from 
within Franco’s regime and in spite of it. In both breathes the des- 
perate living of Spaniards—expressed through their poets—within 
and away from Spain: the nostalgia of those who are far away— 
poetry of remembrance—the rebelliousness of those who suffer dic- 
tatorship, anguish, and voice the hope of all for a better future, faith, 
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and salvation through dreams and the will to struggle and to create. 

The third generation is composed of the authentically “new” poets, 
as we shall see later. 

Juan Ram6én Jiménez—only surviving member of the oldest gen- 
eration—has lived in exile since the Civil War, joined to the band 
of “Exiled Spain” (“la Espafia peregrina”). It can be said that con- 
temporary Spanish poetry is born with Juan Ramon Jiménez. It has 
a direct relationship with Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, but this bond 
takes place through the poet of Moguer. It is born with Juan Ramén 
because, in reality, it did not exist at the end of the 19th century, 
(The books of Campoamor and of Niufiez de Arce were either pro- 
saic or empty rhetoric.) With Juan Ramén Spanish poetry is ele- 
vated to a high plane in both European and universal realms. The 
Royal Academy of Sweden, when it was decided to grant him the 
Nobel Prize, declared, “We grant the Literature Prize of 1956 to 
Juan Ramon Jiménez for his lyric purity, which constitutes, in the 
Spanish language, an example of high spirituality and of artistic 
purity. In rewarding Jiménez, representative of the great lyric tra- 
dition of Spain, the Swedish Academy has wanted to reward equally 
Antonio Machado and Federico Garcia Lorca.” With this prize, 
then, contemporary Spanish poetry acquires universal recognition. It 
is also awarded to a total poet, a poet for whom poetry absorbs and 
fills his whole life, moving with a stellar rhythm, in constant purifica- 
tion and spiritual growth. In Juan Ramon Jiménez life, world, and 
poetry are identical. He is a solitary person who isolates himself 
from the tumult—the direct opposite of Whitman—who silences ex- 
terior noises—in Madrid he coated the walls of his workroom with 
cork—because he needs to put himself in contact with the richest 
life of interior reality. He feels a superhuman necessity for perfec- 
tion: the things, the elemental, in life becomes something pure and 
spiritualized. All his poetry is an exaltation of the interior world, 
created, lived feverishly, but softened by melancholy. Poetry, for 
Juan Ramén, is the only Reality: it is the reality that contains all 
realities. All his poetry is free of unpoetic elements: in it there are 
only pure words, ineffable interior realities. 

A synthesis of his lyric trajectory would have us consider in it 
three cycles or epochs. The last—which interests us today—is con- 
ditioned and marked by the Spanish Civil War, by the symbol of 
exile, of tragedy and absence of Spain. Juan Ramé6n’s poetry be- 
comes deep, philosophical, and even disillusioned. He continues to 
use the old traditional lyric forms in Ballads of Coral Gables (Ro- 
mances de Coral Gables, 1945), Voices of my Song (Voces de mi 
copla, 1945), and in Songs of the New Light (Canciones de la nueva 
luz, 1946), but he gives himself over to blank verse in Animal of 
depth (Animal de fondo, 1949), an extraordinary book in which his 
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lyric purification comes to a climax. In Animal of depth the poet 
has liberated himself of all rhythmic measure and of all vestiges of 
thyme, delivering himself to the free flow of the poetic word. For 
this reason, the poems cease to be independent unities and not only 
are connected but rather continue each other. The whole book, in 
this way, is a long poem of sustained spirit: the dialogue-monologue 
of the poet with a god sensed as conscience, a god at the same time 
desired and desiring. God is felt in a struggle of love and is identical 
with the essence of the poet and of man, with the essence of the 
cosmos, of the poet and, at the same time, of all humans. Universe 
and soul coexist in one center: God and poet are identical in in- 
terior value in the total and unique center of complete conscience. 
The life of the poet has arrived at its peak: to his desired god who 
rules everything from his summit. As for time, his god-conscience is 
fixed in the eternal present, pure essence of all ages. In the poet the 
total cycle of this god is fulfilled and in him is achieved its intem- 
porality. Old age and infancy coincide: the child of Moguer is 
united with the man in the plentitude of today, the sad dreams of 
infancy with the present conscience. In Animal of depth. the poet, 
rather than explain a mystic-poetic experience, lives it from within. 
This new inner life requires, therefore, an adequate language: new, 
original, perfectly adapted and adaptable to the extraordinary experi- 
ence of a desired and desiring god. Juan Ram6én Jiménez renews 
his vocabulary and his images, creating a polyhedral language which 
tries to express—and to live—the mystery of this mutual relation- 
ship between the poet and his god-conscience. This noetic experience 
requires of him a language that is allegorical, circumlocutory, am- 
bivalent, and always poetic. On the one hand, he resorts to the 
symbolic metaphors of 16th-century Spanish mysticism, but he reno- 
vates them in the light of his own mystic-poetic experience which 
has nothing to do with Catholic dogma or theology. On the other 
hand, extremely abundant neologisms and composed words carry the 
expressive qualities of this language to an extreme, to which qualities 
the active participles bestow a great dynamism. Because for Juan 
Ram6én the “calm” of the 16th-century Spanish mystics does not 
exist, his delivery is dynamic and is confounded with ecstasy. There 
is no annihilation but a total lucidity of the conscience. There is no 
negation of himself but a full acceptance of the unique double dimen- 
sion of his desired and desiring god. 

Pedro Salinas always considered that poetry was “an adventure 
toward the absolute.” His poems never contradicted such a belief 
and plunged deep beneath the words, oblivious, moreover, to all 
false rhetoric, external metaphor, or too sonorous rhyme. His poetry 
tries to unmask nouns, snatching from them the disguises of appear- 
ance that covers the true reality of being. He said that words were 
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“light veils” (“antifaces leves”). Thus he was trying to discover, 
beneath the sensory mishaps, that which does not change and re- 
mains: absolute being, absolute and timeless reality, invariable and 
eternal. All his poetry gravitates toward that “other reality.” His 
first three books revealed to us that which exists beyond the reality 
of the world and of things; the two following, that which exists be- 
yond the reality of love. In all of them he sought to lay hold of the 
unattainable. Fleeting realities, in unrelenting flux, did not permit 
him to find permanence, the unique and constant reality. He only 
achieves it in 1946, in The Contemplated (El contemplado), a long 
canto to the beauty of the Puerto Rican sea. For him this sea becomes 
a revelation of an ultimate reality. It is not an objective vision: it 
it the sea contemplated by a soul that interprets it. The external 
reality of the sea is identical with the very interior reality of the one 
who contemplates: the contemplated and the contemplating are 
unified in one total reality. In the perpetual change of the sea, in 
its unattainable transiency, the poet finds a constant reality: the 
transiency becomes permanence. Mystic contemplation of the sea 
lifts the poet to a communion with eternity: his glance is one mo- 
ment in that long gaze which does not cease. But this serenity is 
broken in Everything Clearer (Todo mds claro, 1949), a book in 
which Salinas presents the destruction of reality: in his poem 
“Zero” (“Cero”) he laments anguishedly the ruin upon earth caused 
by the atomic bomb, assassinator of the future; man returns to non- 
existence, to the initial zero of nothingness. Salinas, however, still 
trusts in the poetic truth that is conserved in the poem: in it things 
are elevated to their ultimate transparency, to a permanent life be- 
yond life. He feels anguish and compassion for the tragedy of mod- 
ern man, yes, but this cannot take from him his confidence in poetry 
nor in the permanent beauty of the world. Thus, when he died in 
Boston he left us a book titled Confidence (Confianza), which was 
published posthumously in 1954: reality is saved through faith, 
through the confidence of man and poet in life, in the infinite realities 
of the world. Let us have confidence 


Mientras haya 

alguna ventana abierta, 

ojos que vuelven del suefio, 
otra mafiana que empieza... 


While there may be/ some open window,/ eyes that return 
from sleep,/ another morning that begins . . . 


Jorge Guillén has put his entire poetic creation in order in two 
unique works: Canticle (Cdntico) and Clamor (Clamor). The first 
grew organically since the first edition in 1928, until completed with 
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the fourth and last in 1950, including the second edition in 1936 
and the third in 1945. The initial whole of 75 poems grew after- 
wards to 125, 270, and 334 poems in successive editions. Clamor is 
still in gestation, and the poet, at this date, has published four books 
in advance: The Charm of the Sirens (El encanto de las sirenas, 
1953), Melibea’s Garden (Huerto de Melibea, 1954), Of Dawn and 
Awakening (Del amanecer y el despertar, 1956) and Luzbel Con- 
fused (Luzbel desconcertado, 1956). Jorge Guillén affirmed, in Can- 
ticle, his indisputable personality because he achieved his concep- 
tion of the world by means of a conception of that which is poetic, 
both of them being absolutely original. And this Canticle contains, 
deeply instilled, a feeling of thanks and of praise for all that is. It 
is a free enthusiasm, lively but not torrential; rather it is poetically 
ordered. It is not a confused sentiment but clear and luminous. It 
is a joy in the presence of the forms of life in the world, intense, con- 
centrated, wondrously decanted in the poetic still. If poetry is a 
“canticle” for Jorge Guillén, it is because “everything in the air is 
a bird” (“todo en el aire es pajaro”), as he tells us in one line. The 
beauty of life is not hidden nor is it necessary to search arduously 
for it from within; it is there, apparent, before us. Life is beautiful 
because it is life: “To be, nothing more. And it is enough./ It is 
absolute happiness.” (“Ser nada mas. Y basta./ Es la absoluta di- 
cha.”) Each poem in Canticle effuses that joyful complacency of 
being: “What is happiness? That which exists.” (“Qué es ven- 
tura? Lo que es.”) Reality, being, conquer death. It is the supreme 
enjoyment of being, simple consciousness of being and living. This 
poetic attitude is something affirmative, almost a discovery in a world 
of decomposition, full of protest and rebelliousness. Poetry of reality 
in its realities: landscapes, spring, fall, winter, the storm, the plains, 
the snow, the groves; the conditions and significant moments of the 
human being—children, lovers, man alone, sleeping, awakening; ani- 
mals—the swan, horses, larks; material objects—the table, an easy 
chair. Poetry of reality, yes, but that does not mean to be “realis- 
tic’: Guillén transforms material reality into poetic reality; that is, 
he re-creates it. Thus, being so real, his poetry gives the perfect 
sensation of a purified world, graceful, pure, Platonic. Historically, 
within present-day Spanish poetry, Guillén restores the integral and 
total concept of the poetic. Guillén—some have called him the 
“Spanish Valéry”—the “pure” poet, gives form to the instant, the 
transient quality of time. Eternity is concentrated in the moment in 
which the poet lives: in that minute Destiny and the totality of being 
are achieved. Guillén accepts the world as it is: “The world is well 
made.” (‘‘El mundo esta bien hecho.”) In his poetic world the ex- 
istence of chaos cannot be explained: “Everything is reality,” “every- 
thing is a complete universe,” “everything is prodigy.” (“Todo es 
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realidad,” “todo es orbe,” “todo es prodigio.”) Poetry, then, exults 
at vitality, at joyful human salvation. If Canticle interpreted the 
surrounding world as a function of being, Clamor tends toward the 
pure revelation of man’s living, dramatic, dear experience, and even 
of his poetic and mystic consciousness of eternal life. Thus he will 
say: “To live again is soon learned.” (“Volver a vivir se aprende 
pronto.”) Memory saves the life that is departing, and life con- 
tinues to live and survive. Guillén has edified, uplifted, and sus- 
tained, on the Biblical theme of the resurrection of Lazarus, a most 
beautiful and clamorous hymn to human hope. The saving hope is 
putting faith in the fact that we shall always be. Jorge Guillén is 
and hopes to be. 

We have not the space to synthesize here the values of the work 
of other exiled Spanish poets. 

As for those who live in Spain, either by chance or choice, Vin- 
cente Aleixandre and Damaso Alonso stand out markedly. The best 
young Spanish poetry has been born thanks to the efforts of these 
men, indisputable masters of the new generation. 

Aleixandre has published several books since the Civil War ended. 
Three of them, as we shall see, are definitive and transcendent works. 
Shadow of Paradise (Sombra del Paraiso, 1944) is an ordered, serene 
world, a plane of radiant beauty. The poet turns back to a primitive 
and stainless world. It is not heaven, but the paradise of the Be- 
ginning, when soul and body coincided with a landscape at that time 
recently created and recently emerged from Nothingness, when they 
coincided with the animals and were in brotherhood with the stars: 
innocence, in short, dawn of the world. His is a paradise previous to 
sin, previous to that instant in which man began to cover himself, to 
become intimate. He invokes the beginning of the world without the 
stratifications of culture and the original beings who must have uttered 
the first questions heard by the earth. Primitive forms still have not 
become cold, nor have the features of the created yet been refined. 
Everything retains the warm and beautiful trace of the magical act 
of creation. Everything radiates purity, perfect beauty, brotherhood, 
consonance, and harmony. It is indeed an earthly world, but it is 
colored by an intense unreality which elevates it to a plane of 
diamond-like beauty: it is that which we ought to live and to have 
lived. It is an already dead paradise whose shadow calls the poet 
forth nostalgically and imaginatively. World Alone (Mundo a solas, 
1950) is a book over which presides a disconsolate anguish: the 
world and man appear as negation, since invincible death exists, and 
both are incapable of achieving paradise, that world not yet to come 
but already swiftly gone. Man does not exist and has not existed: 
the world is alone, either uninhabited or, perhaps, peopled with 
shadows of men who neither were nor will be; the moon reigns, 
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floating over extinguished and deserted cities; the moon reigns as a 
star of death. The world is offered to us as a void, not of natural 
elements but of men. Why? It is because man does not exist, and 
he does not exist because he is not worthy of living in the beautiful 
world. And it is because man denies the world since he kills and 
destroys without aspiring to that illustrious beauty of stars, woods, 
waters, and birds. World Alone leaves a grave sadness in our hearts: 
it is a desolate world in which one lonely man—the poet—has no 
one with whom to communicate; no one listens to nor returns his 
word. Story of the Heart (Historia del corazén, 1954) is an exten- 
sive and complex work. The content is implicit in the title: it is 
the life of the poet, and through his life, that of man. He represents the 
cycles of human life through poems that gather together memories or 
interior experiences of infancy, youth, maturity, and the final age. It 
is an elementally joyful living but rather consciously resigned to its 
end. The cosmos appears in this book only as a background for the 
transitory living of man. Each poem is distressed by that conscious- 
ness of the fleeting qualities of time and life. Nevertheless, the poet 
does not find himself alone before the world but in the midst of men 
and feels himself to be within the great heart of humanity. Story of 
the Heart is impregnated with a deep consciousness of human soli- 
darity. It is not necessary to live hopelessly, in anguish, but in har- 
mony with others, recognizing and accepting oneself: the real world 
is not opposed to the poet nor does it destroy him. It is not a ques- 
tion of a penetration into the multitude but is, rather, a mutual ontol- 
ogical penetration, an integral communion. It is acceptance of life 
as it is. Aleixandre’s poetic language follows his trajectory of sim- 
plification begun in Shadow of Paradise and attains crystalline, ex- 
tremely simple forms in an eagerness to find an echo and understand- 
ing in all hearts. 

Damaso Alonso had appeared as a sensitive “pure” poet before 
the Civil War. But after the Spanish tragedy, he decided that it was 
sterile and selfish to continue to write lyric poetry that only a few 


‘privileged persons could decipher while millions of men remained 


excluded from that amplification of the spirit, from that clarity that 
is and should be Poetry. He thinks that it is necessary to attract 
them, to move them, speaking to their souls. Thus, he publishes 
Dark News (Oscura noticia, 1944), a work written in traditional 
forms and in which, beneath the perfection of the verse, palpitates a 
deep human anxiety: it is the vigil of man, the uncertainty that har- 
asses him, it is his impatience, it is his terrible life. But such a life 
is aloof from the anecdote, becomes a work of art. The origin of 
this book is human, in search of absolute poetry, of the source of 
God. There are poems in it permeated with the grief of Spain, such 
as the elegies to Unamuno and Garcia Lorca. In Sons of Wrath 
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(Hijos de la ira, 1944)—written in blank verse—the poet’s accent 
becomes prophetic, impassioned, apocalyptic. His soul feels lacerated 
by injustice and corruption. His canto becomes a pathetic outburst, 
an accusing shout, and at times, reprimanding his carnal misery, he 
is elevated to an asceticism of the purest Spanish type; or he de- 
scends, in others, to a tenderness that is either religious or touchingly 
human. Man and God (Hombre y Dios, 1955) is the culmination 
of the tendencies presented through all his previous works: a similar 
pathetic tension, although the spiritual temperament seems different; 
the heart is more open to memory and to hope. Anguish and frenzy 
do not completely disappear although they are disciplined by faith, 
hope, or confidence in God. The poet conquers these assertions and 
allows himself to be persuaded by them: he accepts them, certainly 
not to pacify himself but to renew his interior struggle. One of these 
assertions is believing that “liberty is creation”: 


Porque creando, uso de la libertad que me dié: 

en cada acto de mi libertad estoy creando. 

Creando estoy, estoy creando, segundo a segundo: 
‘cada accién de mi vida, flor nueva... 


Because creating, I make use of the liberty given to me:/ 
in each act of my liberty I am creating./ Creating I am, I am 
creating, second by second:/ each action of my life, a new 
flower... 


As for the authentically “new” poets—that third generation to 
which we have referred—they are still in a process of development, 
and it is difficult to evaluate them for lack of perspective. In reality, 
there are no schools or “-isms” in post-war Spanish poetry. There 
are no dogmatically defended poetic creeds. There are, surely, 
affinities with pre-war poetry. The war undoubtedly interrupted the 
tendency towards classicism observed by some poets—Bleiberg, Pa- 
nero, Rosales—and then it was continued by Dionisio Ridruejo and 
the group connected with the poetic magazine Garcilaso. As a te- 
action against this formal and rhetorical tendency, and more than 
anything as a consequence of an epoch of crisis, persecutions and 
hunger, there soon appeared the “existential” poets or “poets of an- 
guish.” “Anguish” had already appeared in the poetic works of 
Miguel de Unamuno, the great Spanish existentialist, but in the 
young Spanish poets its pessimistic content has been carried to an 
extreme. The romantic poets—or neo-romanticist—constitute the 
most promising group. All of them—following Unamuno and Anto- 
nio Machado—attempt the search for the essence of Spain, after the 
rendering of the Spanish soul, in religious and patriotic sentiments 
and those of human pity. The themes are treated without subjection 
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to any determined political concatenation inasmuch as the poets ex- 
press themselves with maximum liberty up to the point that the cen- 
sorship allows. There are Catholic poets and poets who have a pro- 
found religious uneasiness but without a definite dogmatic frame. 
Many are the worthy names in “young” Spanish poetry. These 
are several of the most outstanding: Carlos Bousofio, Gabriel Celaya, 
Victoriano Crémer, Vicente Gaos, José Hierro, Rafael Morales, Euge- 
nio de Nora, Bias de Otero, José Maria Valverde. There also exists 
a feminine group of unquestionable quality. With all of these—and 
with so many more!—the continual source and constant flourishing 
of contemporary Spanish poetry has not yet been exhausted, poetry 
that is intense, profound, and nearest perhaps—on the map of Euro- 
pean poetry—to the mysterious center of Poetry. Spain—so unfor- 
tunate on the political, social, and scientific plane—is creating a new 
Golden Age—-since the days in which its celebrated “Generation of 
98” came forth—whose quality, depth, and beauty depend in large 
on the works achieved by her great poets thus far in this century. 
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Something Old 
and Something New 


A View of Contemporary Italian Poetry 


Chi parte non si volta 
non spera di tornare .. . 


—Alfonso Gatto 


Why does contemporary Italian poetry continue to be little read 
abroad and all but ignored by even the best “informed” foreign 
critics? The question, puzzling as it may seem in light of the generous 
reception accorded to recent Italian fiction, should hardly evoke 
surprise. What Edward Sapir remarked (in his book Language) 
about the literary artist when he stated that “all his effects have been 
calculated or intuitively felt, with reference to the formal ‘genius’ of 
his own language; they cannot be carried over [into another lan- 
guage| without serious loss or modification” is especially relevant to 
the present discussion. Other reasons, too, are responsible for the 
relative “unpopularity” of Italian poetry. Indeed, the difficulties that 
make of poetry the least “exportable” of literary genres have been 
compounded, in the case of Italian poetry, with a charge of “academi- 
cism” that has most decisively hurt its cause abroad. Moreover, the 
Italian poet committed to improve an already solid and not too 
flexible tradition has shown a stubborn unwillingness to weave into 
his work the vast layers of socio-political meanings that account for 
a large share of the success enjoyed by other post-war cultural mani- 
festations—notably the cinema of the so-called “neorealistic” school. 

Viewed from the present perspective, at once geographically re- 
mote and critically disinterested, the basic problem for the contem- 
porary Italian writer appears to be twofold: how to simplify the lan- 
guage (making it less “aulic” than it has been) and how to introduce 
into poetry the burning problems of everyday reality. As for the 
dominant figures, they are still the elderly Giuseppe Ungaretti (b. 
1888), Eugenio Montale (b.1896) and the younger Salvatore Quasi- 
modo (b.1901). The other leading poet of this select group, Umber- 
to Saba, passed away last summer at the age of seventy-three. Of 
these four I shall speak at greater length. 

If statistics indicate that the last decade and a half has seen an 
imposing number of books of poetry published, a more serene assess- 
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ment would soon reveal that relatively few “new” voices have been 
heard in this period. Perhaps no one deserves our attention more 
than Pier Paolo Pasolini, one of the youngest (b.1922) and most 
mature poets to come to prominence after the last war. Pasolini, 
whose work is diversified enough to include philological and critical 
essays, anthologies of poetry in dialect and a novel partially written 
in Roman dialect (Ragazzi di vita, easily the most controversial book 
of 1955), achieved critical recognition last summer when his col- 
lection of poetry, Le ceneri di Gramsci (“Gramsci’s Ashes”) was 
awarded the coveted Viareggio Prize. The numerous debts Pasolini 
owes to some of the great poets of Italian literature (Carducci, Pas- 
coli and Saba, among others) in addition to his special usage of tra- 
ditional forms and meters, are sufficiently indicative of the fact that 
the poet is trying to blend a new tradition with an older one, while 
simultaneously striving to lower “the language to the level of prose, 
that is, of the rational, the logical and the historical.” Certainly the 
reference to Gramsci, the founder of the Communist Party in Italy, 
is more than a mere tribute, an acknowledgement of his non-political 
teachings or of his ever-growing stature in Italian culture. It was 
Gramsci who in the late twenties, writing from the jail where he was 
to die, urged the formation of a new culture that to become “popular” 
must reflect the aspirations of the people. It is particularly in this 
sense that Pasolini has already done much to narrow the gap that 
has always existed between life and literature in Italy. Whatever 
faults one may find in his poetry, it does represent, in its curious and 
often happy amalgamation of traditional and contemporary features, 
a passionate desire to further Man’s understanding of reality in a 
more than merely technological sense. It is for this reason that while 
Pasolini has intellectually defined his position in the central section 
of the long poem entitled “Le ceneri di Gramsci” 


Vivo nel non volere 

del tramontato dopoguerra: amando 
il mondo per odio—nella sua miseria 
sprezzante e perso... 


I live in the apathy/ of the twilight of the post-war years: 
loving/ a world I hate—in its wretchedness/ contemptuous 
and lost... 


his best composition is “Terra di lavoro” where he looks at his south- 
em companions in a third-class train compartment, and relives with 
them all the bitter experiences that make of the southern peasant the 
new “alienated” class. 

While Pasolini is not the only poet who has succeeded in finding a 
language more in keeping with the exigencies of the post-war years, 
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most poets active today still cling to “hermeticism.” They constitute 
a highly intelligent, serious and articulate group that should receive 
more than my necessarily brief mention. The consistently high caliber 
of their work, the inventiveness and technical resources they have 
displayed, make of them something more than “minor” figures, 
Among them are Libero de Libero (b.1906) and Sandro Penna (b, 
1906), winners of the Viareggio Prize in 1950 and 1957 respectively, 
The oldest members of their group, they are widely read and highly 
esteemed. Libero de Libero has produced a body of work that, while 
it initially drew its inspiration from the Roman countryside (he was 
born in Fondi, a village near Rome) has become precious, academic 
and occasionally artificial. Penna, on the other hand, is almost to- 
tally divorced from the intellectual preoccupations of de Libero and 
eschews the metaphysical themes of many of his contemporaries, 
His poems are written in a simple style and are generally autobio- 
graphical. As in the case of Saba, to whom he has often been com- 
pared, his work does not show any substantial change: Penna writes 
today, as he has always, about his simple joys and sorrows: 


Sandro Penna é intriso di una strana 
gioia di vivere anche nel dolore. 


Sandro Penna is sodden with a strange/ joy of living—even in 
sorrow. 


His compositions have become progressively more “epigraphic” 
(in the modern sense of synthesis and lyrical illumination) to the point 
that they express the poem’s total image in as few as three or four 
lines. They do captivate the reader, however, thanks to their grace- 
ful, almost feminine language, their haunting rhythm and the dream- 
like manner in which people and things become blurred and mag- 
ically transformed into sheer sensations. 

Has the war, with its ensuing tragedy and wretchedness, changed 
in any important way the course of poetry in Italy, as it has in 
France? Though one finds it hard to make a strong case for a litera- 
ture of the Resistance in Italy one should at least take cognizance of 
the few poets who did attempt to base their work on the war; among 
these are Franco Fortini and Alfonso Gatto (b.1909). The former 
has devoted several of the lyrics of his Foglio di via (1946) to social 
polemics and has conjured up the horrors brought about by the war. 
He sees his native land as prison and prisoner at the same time: 


Ora m’accorgo d’amarti 

Italia, di salutarti 

Necessaria Prigione. 

Now I realize that I love you,/ Oh Italy, and greet you/ 
Necessary Prison. 
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and concludes by affirming that 


Ora non basta nemmeno morire 
per quel tuo vano nome antico 


Now is no longer sufficient to die/ for that vain ancient name 
of yours. 


where the emphasis is obviously on the adjective “vano,” on the 
rapid disintegration of a myth no longer valid or useful. 

Gatto, with a more colorful and vivacious imagination, has relived 
some of the most intensely dramatic and epic moments of the war, 
the days of the Liberation from the yoke in his Jl capo sulla neve 
(“The Head on the Snow’’), of which one of the most poignant poems 
is “Anniversario”: 


Oh, l’Europa gelata nel suo cuore 
mai pid si scaldera: sola coi morti 
che l’amano in eterno, sara bianca 
senza confini, unita dalla neve. 


Oh, Europe frozen in her heart/ will never warm up: alone 
with the dead/ who love her eternally, she will be white/ 
without boundaries, united by the snow. 


Other poets have devoted part of their work to the war: Sergio 
Solmi (who shared with Gatto the St. Vincent Prize in 1948), Giorgio 
Caproni, Giorgio Bassani and Vittorio Sereni, probably the best of 
this group. His most significant work is Diario d’Algeria (1947) 
where he shed considerable light upon the plight of the Italian people 
and has eloquently spoken about the chaos and misery of Europe. 

Leonardo Sinisgalli (b.1908) has often been called the most versa- 
tile member of the “hermetic” group. He has written perceptive 
pages on architecture, the plastic arts, geometry, design, dance and 
optics. Himself a mechanical engineer, mathematician and student of 
metallurgy and electrical sciences, he began his diversified career in 
1936 with a volume entitled 18 Poesie (“Eighteen Poems”), later col- 
lected in Vidi le Muse (“I Saw the Muses”). As a poet he is quite 
difficult to define. Often accused of being too cerebral, too detached 
from reality, he has nevertheless written some very fine poems about 
his native Lucania, his family, and about the monotonous, hard life 
his parents and brothers lead in the country—and has thus turned 
his eye on the reality he previously neglected. His latest collection of 
poetry, Tu sarai poeta (“Thou Shalt be Poet”), reveals a more in- 
timate fusion of the two tones, the epigraphic and elegiac, prevailing 
in his work; his best poems in this book reveal a new concern with 
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life and death, and if the poet is still anxiously seeking to recapture 
all things past, he shows a new awareness of the present. 

The last of the group of poets who, while not “major,” have 
shown considerable maturity is Mario Luzi (b.1914), winner of the 
Marzotto Prize in 1957 for his Onore del vero (“Honor of Truth”), 
Learned and extremely perceptive, frequently obscure, Luzi has 
been more deeply influenced than his contemporaries by the sophisti- 
cated and often misunderstood tradition of European Symbolists, 
Un Brindisi (“A Toast”) and Quaderno Gotico (“A Gothic Note- 
book”) are still his most representative works. Perhaps not quite so 
allusive and metaphorical as some of his previous poetry they are, 
especially the latter, powerfully evocative. Quaderno Gotico drama- 
tizes in a particularly sensitive manner the spiritual and carnal tor- 
ment experienced by the poet, and thus justifies a recent critic who 
remarked that “to the immobile travail of the mind, the full and 
tumultuous travail of the heart has now been added.” 

Turning to what have been called (with the possible exception of 
Quasimodo) the indisputable “major” contemporary poets of today’s 
Italy, it becomes imperative to remember that they are firmly rooted 
in the early years of the present century: Saba was first published 
in 1911; Ungaretti during the First World War; Montale soon after- 
wards. Only Quasimodo is a relative latecomer, having begun to 
publish in the early thirties. Because they wrote in a period which, 
though historically recent, was markedly different from ours, it is 
useful to review rapidly the years that produced them and the milieu 
in which they worked. Such an examination may shed light on their 
poetry and contribute to an understanding of their artistic personality. 

The years preceding the First World War represent, from the 
political point of view, a period of adjustment to the new rdle Italy 
was ready to play after having achieved her centuries-old dream of 
national unification. But Italian life and politics were far from being 
tranquil; indeed, restlessness and anxiety are the dominating moods 
of those years. On the cultural scene, for example, a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the dogmatic positivism inherited from the nine- 
teenth century led to its gradual rejection in favor of new philo- 
sophical positions heavily impregnated with idealism, whose main 
theorist and custodian was the Neapolitan Benedetto Croce. In lit- 
erature particularly a kind of revolt against the nineteenth century 
and Romanticism was slowly shaping up. The clearest evidence for 
an antagonism that was to become progressively more polemical and 
even bitter (as in some of Papini’s criticism) could be found in the 
opposition to the poetic triad—Carducci, Pascoli and D’Annunzio— 
which had dominated Italian poetry and influenced a score of artists 
since the latter part of the preceding century. 

One of the most dynamic and important contributions to the de- 
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velopment of a modern culture was probably that brought by the 
many literary magazines that sprang up in Florence and Rome be- 
tween 1908 and 1919. Around these reviews, often hastily organ- 
ized by fertile and imaginative but undisciplined minds, there gath- 
ered young intellectuals who felt that it was time to bring their 
country out of its majestic isolation back into a more European 
cultural framework. The most important of these so-called little 
magazines was published in Florence and called La Voce. 

The intellectual activities of the reviews were balanced with the 
creative activity of several artists both before and after the inception 
of La Ronda (founded in 1919 by the poet Vincenzo Cardarelli). 
These writers, without any special allegiance to literary “schools,” 
bent their efforts to test anew the potentialities of the written word 
and to discover its hitherto unknown dimensions. Their efforts to 
“rebuild” a literary language that for centuries had resisted the ever- 
changing demands that are continuously made upon any medium of 
self-expression led to disparate results. One of the first groups to 
test the validity of using common words and themes, long excluded 
from a poetry traditionally austere in form and aristocratic in con- 
tent, was one dubbed by Giuseppe Borgese the Crepuscolari. 

Writing at the beginning of the century, the Crepuscolari’s notable 
achievement was to expose the inflated musicality and sensuality of 
such works as D’Annunzio’s by resorting to a manner that reduced 
poetic language to the lowest possible denominator: not word-as- 
music, not word-as-symbol, but word as an instrument to communi- 
cate, even at the risk of being trite and conventional, the simplest 
kind of life and feelings. 

If contemporary Italian literature was long to feel the subtle, 
persistent influence of this trend (it could hardly be called a school, 
since it had no leader, no banner, no manifesto), by the end of the 
first decade Crepuscolarismo had lost its momentum and was defi- 
nitely on the decline, no longer attracting new sympathizers or even 
critical attention. It was just at that moment (February 20, 1909, to 
be exact), that Futurism made its noisy début on the cultural scene 
through the Futurist Manifesto, published in the Parisian newspaper 
Le Figaro. Written in French, and conceived mainly by Filippo 
Tommaso Marinetti (the official spokesman and high priest of this 
movement), the Manifesto announced a program that in its violence 
and exuberance surpassed anything that had ever before, or has since, 
been written in Italy. Because it damned the past and all those in- 
stitutions committed to the preservation of a cultural heritage, be- 
cause it declared that a break with all existing traditions was neces- 
sary before anything worthwhile could be produced, Futurism be- 
came for a limited time the rallying point for the rebel artist. The 
important writers and artists who enlisted in its ranks, however, did 
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so more to register their utter discontentment with the past and to 
express their hope for a different, and possibly “better” future than 
because the literary program Futurism offered or the kind of life it 
promulgated had really caught their imagination. 

The multifarious activities we have just enumerated did not pro- 
duce a respectable corpus of genuine poetry; nevertheless they were 
responsible for creating a climate in which a “new” poetry—a poetry 
ready to recognize existing literary traditions without being sub- 
servient to them—could be written. It was through the teachings of 
the little magazines that many a young poet rediscovered certain 
nineteenth century masters, notably Ugo Foscolo and Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, and sought in their stylistic example and in their poetics a 
solutions to “formal” problems that had become all the more urgent 
after D’Annunzio. Furthermore, the reviews performed an espe- 
cially valuable function not only in helping the new writers to mature 
intellectually but in publishing them and bringing their work to the 
attention of the public much sooner than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

The reader with a good knowledge of classical poetry who comes 
in contact for the first time with the poetic texts of the period we 
have briefly described, is apt to be struck by certain differences be- 
tween this and previous poetry. Classical (viz., mythologic, patriotic, 
humanitarian) themes are consistently eschewed; the “new” poets 
work less with the traditional hendecasyllabic verse than with the 
blank verse; interior, not exterior, rhyme is their goal. Structurally 
speaking, their compositions are often simpler than many of their 
predecessors’; they are nevertheless difficult to understand at first 
reading without an extensive background in modern European poetry. 
That the overwhelming part of these poets’ work should revolve al- 
most exclusively around personal incidents and feelings, hence be- 
coming a sort of spiritual autobiography, will not surprise the reader 
well aware of a tradition that goes back in time to the Stilnovisti, 
Dante and Petrarch. The tradition sees in poetry a way to achieve 
a sensitive elaboration and clarification of complex personal prob- 
lems and is therefore less interested, unless it be in an indirect 
manner, with abstract moral problems and issues. In this sense, 
then, the new poets do not represent poetic tendencies but, as a 
commentator intelligently noted, “[they] realize in a personal man- 
ner the contents of a high moral experience which is identified with 
the goals of a poet’s work.” One of the most significant things about 
them is that they write always with an extremely alert critical aware- 
ness, bearing in mind something that Valéry once wrote about Bau- 
delaire: “classique est l’écrivain qui porte un critique en soi-méme 
et qui l’associe étroitement a ses travaux.” 

In trying to identify some of the characteristics distinguishing the 
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“new” poetry from that of previous years one must not forget that, 
if the polemics around “formal” literary problems form a colorful 
chapter in the history of contemporary Italian letters, they are, as 
causal reasons for the rise of this poetry, somewhat marginal. It is 
because of a certain climate that the poet is often impelled to seek 
new ways to express a personal vision; indeed, it is this very climate 
that places the sensitive person on a different vantage point from 
where new, unexpected light is thrown upon his problems. Because 
the spiritual atmosphere prevailing today is largely an aggravation 
of that atmosphere existing at the turn of the century, it will not be 
necessary to consider its familiar traits at length. Suffice it so say 
that it was a spiritual opposition to the artificial and outdated modes 
of the past, the renewed awareness of man’s feeling of inadequacy 
in respect to certain problems, his bewilderment before a reality 
that resists coherent and precise explanations, the rejection of posi- 
tivistic and deterministic positions assumed in the late 1800s, the 
loss of religious faith and the loss of faith in traditional myths that 
had long given the poet working material with which to mold his 
creation, that forced the artist, in whatever field he may be working, 
to undertake a personal search for new ways to express an ever- 
changing reality and arrive at a “personal” vision of truth. 

It is not unfair to say that the compositions of the major poets 
presently under consideration as well as those of most of their con- 
temporaries (in Italy and elsewhere) are firmly rooted in a moral 
anxiety and a spiritual crisis that is traceable to the Renaissance and 
emerges in full force at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Most characteristics we have broadly mentioned as being “typical” 
of the new poets are exhibited in three of Italy’s leading writers of 
verse, the first being, in many ways, an exception to the rule. Among 
his contemporaries, Umberto Saba, “esperto—di molti beni e molti 
mali,” happens to be the only self-educated (and one of the few to 
reach literary prominence in today’s Italy) and the least intellectual. 
His vicissitudes may be said to account for this situation as well as 
for the melancholy pervading his entire work. 

Born in Trieste in 1883 of a half-Jewish mother, misunderstood 
by her and lacking his father’s guidance, Saba went through the 
agony of living in a hostile environment wholly unsympathetic to his 
yearning to breathe and understand the great writers. His irregular 
education and the lack of understanding shown by his parents toward 
his intellectual goals had a strange effect on the young Saba, for they 
brought him to the point of despising the very things he had once 
cherished and alienated him, for a while at least, from his teachers. 
Indeed, as he himself had occasion to state quite recently, he “burned 
in a bonfire of joy the texts of the classical writers which had become, 
for lack of love, too difficult to understand.” 
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For a limited time he attended a business school in his native city, 
hoping to become a “good, honest, reputable business man”—which 
he did. The bookshop he managed, and then purchased, called 
“Libreria antica e moderna,” soon acquired a national reputation not 
only on account of the interesting items it offered for sale but also 
for the honesty of its wise and literate owner. When Saba reached 
an advanced age he was forced to endure the racial persecutions of 
the Fascist régime and had to abandon his beloved bookshop to take 
refuge with some friends in Florence. 

Saba’s first poems were published in 1911. In 1921 the “Libreria 
antica e moderna” published his collected work in a single volume 
bearing the title // Canzoniere. His frequent borrowings from Pe- 
trarch, Tasso, Metastasio, Alfieri, Parini and Leopardi and his adap- 
tation of Petrarch’s title for his own collected work may be taken as 
evidences of a subconscious desire to be linked with a tradition and 
a culture from which various circumstances had forced him to re- 
main cut off and toward which he had felt much indifference in his 
younger days. 

Two of his poems, “A mia moglie” (To my Wife) and “La capra” 
(The Goat), are widely regarded as his finest compositions and, at 
least by this writer, may be regarded as the kind of poetry Saba 
excels in. The simplicity of their style and the regularity of their 
metrical scheme have always intrigued those critics who maintain 
that only a technical revolution can bring new beauty to poetry. 

The most frequently recurring figures in his Canzoniere (reprinted 
in 1948 to include all of Saba’s work written after 1921), are his 
wife Lina, his mother, the children and the landscape of his native 
Trieste. 

Deceptively simple as he may seem (something which, by the way, 
makes him accessible to a reader with only a scant knowledge of the 
language), Saba’s work is nevertheless difficult to evaluate piece by 
piece and an articulate body of critics holds that a cumulative, or 
“bloc” reading of J] Canzoniere is the only relevant way to measure 
its unique freshness and its artistic achievement. There is consid- 
erable truth in this view, since an extensive reading of the many 
poems contained in his Canzoniere does enlarge considerably the 
canvas upon which Saba has been working for almost a half a cen- 
tury, giving to it a tragic tone that is missing when the poems are in- 
dividually read. Yet, much of the beauty and freshness of Saba’s 
compositions can be appreciated in the simple autobiographical remi- 
niscences such as “Violino” (Violin) and “Durante una marcia” 
(While on a march), as well as in the hymns to God’s creatures, 
humans or animals. In the latter Saba has found what is probably 
one of the key symbols of Man’s perpetual suffering as well as life’s 
beauty. Like animals, humans are destined to suffer; like animals, 
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too, humans need love often denied them; this impels the poet to 
speak of them in a modern idiom with a distinct biblical flavor. In- 
deed, it is not rarely that Saba’s attitude reminds one of St. Francis 
of Assisi’s, as exemplified in the often-quoted verses: “La sua gat- 
tina ¢ diventata magra. / Altro male non é il suo che d’amore: / 
male che alle tue cure la consacra.” 

Like Saba, Giuseppe Ungaretti (born in Alexandria, Egypt, in 
1888), self-defined “man of sorrow,” has woven his entire work of 
poet and translator around his life, giving his production the title 
Vita d’un uomo (“A Man’s Life’); like Saba, Ungaretti often works 
with an extremely simple vocabulary and a fairly uncomplicated 
metrical scheme. But there the similarities end. Unlike Saba, Un- 
garetti had the advantage of a sound academic training at the Sor- 
bonne, where he studied with such renowned scholars as Bédier, 
Lanson, Hauvette and the philosopher Bergson. His friends in 
Paris were the promising artists and writers of his generation, men 
like Picasso, Apollinaire (whom Ungaretti not only admired parti- 
cularly but with whom he was attached by bonds of deep affection), 
Salmon, Bracque, Jacob and the Italian Papini, Soffici, Palazzeschi, 
Pea, most of whom were very active in the magazines then published 
in Florence and who spent a good deal of their time in France. 

At the outbreak of the First World War Ungaretti returned to 
Italy to join the interventionist groups. When Italy entered the con- 
flict, Ungaretti joined an infantry company and served in the front 
lines for several months as a foot soldier. His first volume of poetry, 
Il porto sepolto (“The Buried Port”) appeared in 1916 in a limited 
edition; it was followed, immediately after the end of the war, by 
Allegria di naufragi (“Gay Shipwrecks”). 

The period Ungaretti spent in France was for him one of great 
intellectual stimulation and formation; but it was the war, with its 
miseries and tragedy, that was to become one of the most important 
single experiences of his life—the other being the death of his young 
son Antonietto. The man, recording his fear and trepidations in a 
diary bearing at the foot of each page the time and place of com- 
position (usually a battlefield) sought to find an illusion of a religious 
faith that might give him the courage and strength to live; the artist, 
forced to live from day to day never knowing whether his life would 
be destroyed by a bullet or a bayonet, realized that “the concentra- 
tion in the single instant knew no bounds. The instant contained 
eternity.” Because he had emotionally experienced that immediacy 
must be projected into eternity to assume its fullest significance, the 
artist became increasingly aware of a problem of expression which 
now he, like all artists before and after him, would have to solve in 
his own unique way. 

His first poems bear eloquent witness to his attempt to find a 
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“new” language capable of expressing the joys and sorrows of 
modern man; in them language was disintegrated, the words isolated 
and the flow of rhythm of the poem was controlled not by traditional 
means alone (punctuation, caesuras) but by a special typographical 
arrangement through which each word achieved its original “vir- 
ginity.” This period, during which Ungaretti worked under the spell 
of Mallarmé’s theories and under the influence of his friend Apolli- 
naire, marks the poet’s attempt to recapture the music and meaning 
of the written word. Like the French poets he openly admired, Un- 
garetti sought to suggest, at first exclusively by analogies, the per- 
sonal torment of a man and a soldier caught in a spiritual and intel- 
lectual dilemma that give him little peace. In his first poems the 
reader was given a number of isolated signals which he was supposed 
to link together with his own sensibility before arriving at a total, 
coherent poetic image—a process which required a constant coopera- 
tion between the artist and his reader and which made even greater 
the ever-present danger of a breakdown of communication between 
the two. Ungaretti’s initial method made for considerably obscurity 
and some of his critics, allured to the pomposity of Carducci and 
D’Annunzio but suspicious of any experiment with language, were 
quick to label him a “hermetic” poet—a term first coined by the 
critic Francesco Flora and which in time became a critical cliché to 
connote and condemn a kind of poetry sealed in a world of its own, 
obscure, almost inaccessible to anyone without a “key” to unlock 
its meaning and therefore without justification for its being. 

Ungaretti’s subsequent books, however, have done much to dispel 
the notion that he is only concerned with “formal” problems. “Met- 
rics is a fact of considerable function in poetry; yet, for the writer it 
will always remain nothing but a fact which, like anything else, must 
be subordinated to the demands of human discourse,” he declared 
in an important statement on the poet’s problems. 

Il Sentimento del tempo (“The Feeling of Time”) appeared in 
1933; in it the poet showed a conscious effort to reconquer the full 
measure of the hendecasyllabic verse, the classical verse form of 
Italian poetry. Shortly after the publication of the book Ungaretti 
left for Buenos Aires to attend a convention and subsequently ac- 
cepted a chair of Italian literature offered by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. It was in those years that he lost his son, a loss that inspired 
him to write seventeen exquisite lyrics later collected in a book en- 
titled J] dolore (“Sorrow”). Both volumes are less autobiographical 
than L’allegria and more expressive of Man’s eternal sorrow and the 
inevitability of death; together with the book Ungaretti has written 
in the more recent past, they give an ample, coherent vision that 
achieves a truly dramatic stature. In the latter works the poet has 
successfully recreated ancient myths in a modern form and language. 
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His last published work is La terra promessa, which was originally 
published in Inventario. The poem, as we have it in the present form 
(still subject to changes, being, in Ungaretti’s words, a “work in 
progress”), dramatizes in a lyrical language Aeneas’ arrival in a 
promised land (once called by the poet “the land of innocence”) 
where the hero is to found not eternal Rome but an ideal city where 
Man will be certain to realize himself. The work, like most of Un- 
garetti’s poems, was cast and recast a number of times before appear- 
ing in the revised form, published in 1954. A particularly suggestive 
and powerful work, La terra promessa is an excellent specimen of 
the melody Ungaretti has been able to achieve only after constant, 
patient working with traditional and non-traditional forms, polishing 
his work as any careful craftsman would, until he is satisfied with his 
final product. 

Ungaretti’s work is extremely lyrical; his vocabulary warm and 
personal; his poetry, especially the earliest he wrote, often resembles 
the intimate confession of a sensitive friend. 

By contrast, Eugenio Montale, born in Genoa in 1896, journalist 
and critic, is intellectual, harsh, complex, a man whose work demands 
an unusual concentration of his reader. Montale himself has com- 
pared his poetry to “mushrooms born spontaneously in the woods 
... [my poems] were born out of a necessity, a need to express 
myself in certain words, with words, that is, that refer to a certain 
physical and moral world.” 

What this world is his poetry makes abundantly clear: it is a 
brutal place where the poet asks the reason for death and suffering. 
Struck by the nothingness of life and by the divine indifference to 
human affairs, Montale sees in Nature an apt symbol of Man’s fate. 
It is in this personal interpretation that Montale differs from most 
of his contemporaries, whose sensibility is closer to the Romantics 
and the French Symbolists. Montale is, in fact, more akin to the 
Anglo-Saxon sensibility of T. S. Eliot (whose poems he introduced 
to the Italian reader in his own translation in 1925) and whose “ob- 
jective correlative” has found in Montale a successful practitioner. 
While Saba and Ungaretti project mankind’s sorrow into autobiog- 
raphical stories, Montale conversely projects his tormenting doubts 
into a landscape that is closely reminiscent of his native Liguria. It 
is in the description of Nature that the poetry particularly excels: his 
compositions abound in extremely descriptive, often technical terms 
of rocks, winds, florae, animals, birds—and the rarest and strangest 
elements of Nature are those that captivate the poet’s attention. 
His insistence on this kind of vocabulary has earned him the title 
of “rocky,” “scabrous,” “arid.” The harshness of Nature, together 
with a metaphysic that stops on this side of despair, conjure up a 
vision of a desolate, painfully sterile wasteland. His first volume of 
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poetry, with the apt title Ossi di seppia (“Cuttlefish-bones”) appeared 
in 1925. It gave a disquieting picture of a society that had reached 
a critical point in history; it spelled out the dilemma of modern man 
caught in a kind of prison from which there is no escape, forced to 
live a life which, without a faith and without illusions, promised 
him little beyond what had always been his fate to endure. Thus the 
rocky landscape of Liguria depicted vividly and concretely a world 
out of joint where chaos, not order, prevailed. Such despair Montale 
beautifully caught in an image found in the last stanza of “Merrig- 
giare pallido e assorto” (“To lie in shadow on the lawn”): 


E andando nel sole che abbaglia 
sentire con triste meraviglia 

com’é tutta la vita e il suo travaglio 

in questo seguitare una muraglia 

che ha in cima cocci aguzzi di bottiglia. 


Rising to wander in bewilderment/ with the noon’s dazzle 
and the sorry thought/ how all our life and all its labors 
spent/ are like a man upon a journey sent/ along a wall that’s 
sheer and steep and endless, dressed/ with bits of broken 
bottles in its crest. 


As in the case of Ungaretti (and Quasimodo), Montale’s vision, 
stifling and oppressive, has been largely shaped by historical circum- 
stances. Montale does, after all, belong to a generation that has 
experienced the disillusionment of two post-war periods, and has 
lived in an age that has seen the temporary triumphs of certain dic- 
tators, the horrors of concentration camps and mass extermination, 
censorship and the loss of freedom in much of Western Europe and 
Asia. Even in his more recent poetry, the pessimism of Montale’s 
vision has hardly diminished, although the poet has ceased being the 
silent and astonished witness of life’s evils that he was in Ossi di 
seppia. In Occasioni and Finisterre, the last of which has been de- 
fined the “Italian Apocalypse of 1943 and °44,” the poet tries to 
recapture with his memory those feelings and attitudes that may in 
turn bring him to a fuller understanding of life’s meaning. The rocky 
landscape of Liguria has given place to an equally tortuous and com- 
plex landscape of the poet’s subtle, solitary mind, committed to 
search for the “dead point,” the “flaw” at the core of universal life. 

Finally, Salvatore Quasimodo is perhaps better known abroad 
than some of his older contemporaries. Indeed, one of his recent 
books (Giorno dopo giorno, 1947) had the distinction of being in- 
troduced to the English-speaking audience by no less an authoritative 
critic than Sir Maurice Bowra, who acclaimed him as one of Italy’s 
most important poets. 
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Born in Syracuse, Sicily, in 1902, Quasimodo began his literary 
career in the early thirties by publishing a poetry that was at once 
extremely polished and obscure. Since then he has become well known 
for his sensitive translations from the Greek and Latin classics, from 
Shakespeare and the Bible. It has been only in the post-war years 
that his stature has visibly increased and his work has demanded 
careful critical attention. 

The recent production of Quasimodo shows the lucidity and sim- 
plicity attained by a poet whose work resembles, in more than one 
way, that of Saba. It seems to be Quasimodo’s belief, if we are to 
take his recent poems as examples, that life is the stuff of poetry and 
that the poet must strive to find a language through which he can 
communicate with a large audience that expects poetry to present a 
distilled vision of life through few, powerful images. Quasimodo has 
also been one of the few poets to assert, in a moving and brilliant 
essay appended to his volume // falso e vero verde (“The false and 
the true green,” 1956) that poetry does undergo several drastic 
changes after such an important experience as the last war; art, so 
claims Quasimodo, inevitably changes as historical events exert their 
impact upon the sensibility of the artist. 

Less complex than Montale and less lyrical than Ungaretti, Quasi- 
modo often uses a blank verse inherited from the early Leopardi. 
His approach is direct, simple and extremely forceful; his poetry 
has a haunting appeal unique in contemporary Italian poetry. 

Finally, it is Quasimodo’s purpose to probe not his life, but man- 
kind’s. If Montale sings the despair of Man who is rootless and 
hopeless, Quasimodo is the poet who has most profoundly felt the 
need to master the significance of recent historical events and, in 
doing, find in man’s negative actions a reason for living. Perhaps 
nothing else can define this poet better than some of his closing re- 
marks of his essay “Discorso sulla poesia” (Discourse on Poetry): 
“(The poet] ‘modifies’ the world. The powerful images he creates 
beat upon man’s heart more than upon the heart of philosophy or 
history. Poetry transforms itself into ethics precisely because it de- 
picts beauty; its responsibility is in direct rapport with its perfection. 
To write verses means to bear a judgment: the aesthetic judgment 
implicitly includes the social reactions generated by poetry. We know 
the reservations about these ideas. But a poet is a poet when he does 
not renounce his presence in a given land, in an exact time, politically 
defined. And poetry is liberty and truth of that time and not abstract 
modulations of one’s feelings.” 

These eloquent words have not yet been echoed by many other 
poets or critics. It remains to be seen whether they will serve as an 
incitement to other poets to produce a genuine “modern” Italian 
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The Goat 


To Odette 


And if Hell is fable in the center of the earth, 
It is true in my heart.—Malherbe. 


Our affection at the notion of the goat is immediate because it carries 
with it, between her slender legs—swelling the bagpipe with down- 
turned thumbs that the poor thing under that fur rug like a shawl 
hanging over her back always askew incompletely hides—all the milk 
that is gotten from the hardest stones through the browsed inter- 
mediary of a few sparse herbs or vines of aromatic essence. 

“Just browse, all that, as you said,” they'll say to us. Quite s0, 
but, in truth, most tenacious. 

Then that little bell, that never stops. 


* 


All this tinkling, fortunately, she takes to be only for the sake of her 
offspring, that is for the raising of this little wooden tabouret that 
springs up and down with all four feet in one spot, crossing and 
uncrossing them like a ballet dancer until, imitating its mother, it 
acts more like a slant-legged stool, putting its two forefeet on the 
first natural step it finds to browse always higher than its immediate 
reach. 

And capricious and headstrong, too. 

Little as its horns may be, it puts up a bold front. 


* 


Ah! They'll make goats out of us, they murmur—patient nurses and 
far-away princesses, like the stars of the Milky Way—and they kneel 
down to rest. Head erect, moreover, and the eyes, under the heavy 
lids, fabulously starry. But, uncrucifying with sudden effort their 
stiffened limbs, they get up again almost immediately; for they don’t 
forget their duty. 


a 


These belles with the long-slit eyes, hairy like beasts, beautiful and 
at the same time bumptious, rather beelzibu-beauties—when they 
baa, of what do they complain? of what torment, what worries? 
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Like old bachelors, they like newspapers and tobacco. 

And doubtless we must talk of cord when we talk of goats, and 
even—what pullings, what gentle jerky persistence—of cord worn 
to the last string, and perhaps of whiplash. 

That little goatee, that grave accent(~). 

They besiege the rocks. 


By quite a natural turn going into a monotonous chant—and strain- 
ing a bit at the cord, perhaps, to seize the verbal occasion by the 
hair—let us, chin up, give to understand that “chévre,” not far from 
“cheval,” but feminine and with the grave accent, is only a modifica- 
tion, a modulation of it, which does not gallop or rush down hill, but 
climbs rather, by its last syllable, these steep rocks, up to the take 
off place, the high-hung nest of the mute (mew). 


No galloping to get there, however. No triumphal charge. None of 
those bounds, braked at the edge of the precipice, skin all a-quiver, 
of the chamois. 

No, for having gotten step by step to the peak, led there by her 
research—and being off-balance there—she seems rather to be apolo- 
gizing, chops trembling a little, humbly. 

“It’s not really the place for me.” she stammers. “You won’t 
catch me here again.” And she goes back down to the first bush. 


In fact, this is the way the goat appears to us most often, in the 
mountains or the most disinherited corners of nature: clinging, ani- 
mal tatter, to the bushes, vegetable tatters, themselves clinging to 
those mineral tatters, the steep rocks, the crumbled stones. 

And doubtless she seems to us so touching only for being, from a 
certain point of view, just that: a ragged misfit; a wretched mis- 
chance; a hopeless approximation; a rather sordid adaptation to con- 
tingencies themselves sordid, and almost nothing, finally, but shreds. 


* 


And yet, here is the machine of a model cousin to ours and therefore 
felt fraternally by us, I mean in the realm of vagabond life long since 
conceived and evolved by nature to obtain milk under the most 
severe conditions. 
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It’s only a poor and wretched animal, doubtless, but also a pro- 
digious organism: a being—and it functions. 


* 


So the goat, like all creatures, is both an error and the accomplished 
perfection of that error; and so, lamentable and admirable, frighten- 
ing and fascinating at the same time. 

And we? Surely we may well find full occupation in the task of 
expressing (imperfectly) that. 


So, I shall have every day cast the goat upon my sketch-pad, sketch, 
rough outline, scrap of a study, as the animal itself is cast by its 
owner on the mountain; against these bushes, these rocks—these 
chancy thickets, these inert words—from which at first she can hardly 
be distinguished. 

But, if we watch her well, she lives, she moves a bit. If we come 
near, she pulls on her rope, tries to run away. And we do not have 
to press her very hard to draw from her straightway a little of that 
milk, more precious and fragrant than any other—of an odor like 
that of the spark from the flint, furtively suggestive of the metallurgy 
of Hell—but also like that of the stars shooting through the night 
sky by the very reason of this violence and whose infinite multitude 
and distance alone make out of their light this milkiness—drink and 
seed both—-spilled ineffably into us. 


e 


Nourishing, fragrant as balm, still warm, Ah! doubtless it is proper 
for us to drink this milk, but to be in no way proud of it. No more, 
after all, than the sap of our words was it destined so much for us 


as, perhaps—through the kid and the goat—for some as yet unper- 
ceived regeneration. 


Such, at least, is the thought of the full grown buck. 

Handsome rascal, this dreamer in the grand manner, bearing aloft 
his ideas, carries the weight of them not without a little testiness 
useful for the brief acts assigned to him. 

These thoughts, given form like weapons upon his head, for mo- 
tives of high courtesy ornamentally curved backward. 
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Knowing moreover quite well—although of occult source and 
readily spasmodic in its deep-buried little sacks; 

Of what, of what love he bears the duty. 

There, his sentence structure upon his head, is what he ruminates 
between two butts. 


(Translated by Henry B. Richardson) 
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Francis Ponge’s Untenable Goat 


By its dizzying effect Francis Ponge’s latest mute protagonist will 
immediately be recognized as cognate to the strange troupe of crea- 
tures and objects that constitute the cast of Jn Favor of Things (Le 
Parti Pris des Choses). It simply refuses to stay put. Of course 
a prancing goat is considerably less remarkable than a voluptuous 
door or even an angry snail—a prancing goat is indeed what one 
would expect; and any poet worth his salt who picks a goat for his 
subject ought to be able to make it prance; the special talents of a 
Ponge should not be needed for that. But the fact is that this goat 
will not hold still on any level. Not only does it caper like a goat, it 
capers right out of its goatly existence to become by turns a foot- 
stool, a legendary princess, an old bachelor, the image of the human 
condition, and the poem itself. How does this “poor thing” effect its 
protean transmogrifications, and to what end or ends? The “how” 
should become apparent after the most cursory reading: constant 
changes and mixture of metaphors, modifications of style, syntactic 
links between ideas not logically connected, shifts in meaning through 
various kinds of puns. Before speculating on the somewhat less ob- 
vious “why,” it might be advisable to decelerate the projector and 
examine our anomalous animal’s progress through the p(r)oem in 
slow motion.* 

The first shot (to continue—and I hope not too inaccurately—my 
cinematic metaphor) is a close-up still. Here we have a picture— 
and what a picture!—of the goat, for the moment not doing any- 
thing, just being there, as it might appear to someone who had never 
seen one before but had seen a number of things such as bagpipes 
and rugs which its appearance might call to mind (though, especially 
for the bagpipe, probably more the picture in the Larousse dictionary 
than the real thing!). The rather blurred image of a ragged, humble, 
not very expert street musician is confirmed by “that little bell, that 
never stops.” But, hardly realizing it at this stage, we have already 
been introduced to other themes which will gradually be remembered 
more and more vividly as the poem takes shape. The goat’s milk is 
really central in this paragraph, not only as to position (the word 
“milk” in fact appears literally almost at the center of the paragraph!) 
but as to significance as well; the street-musician image is only a long 


 Ponge refuses for his works the name of “poem,” which, however, for lack of 
a more accurate term commonly recognized as belonging to the language 
(French or English), I tentatively refuse to deny them (except in paren- 
theses! ). 
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nthesis between “Our affection” and “milk.” But what is this 
milk? Milk, of course, literally got from grasses by grazing. Yes, 
but also the music from that bagpipe which is the goat’s udder; but 
also human thought (for who is to say whether the subject of “car- 
ries with it” is “goat,” “notion” or even “affection”?? Since milk is 
here the central theme, one might say that in a sense Part One re- 
veals the goat to us in its utilitarian aspect. Ah yes, but utilitarian on 
what level? In what ways is this milk, which is also music, which is 
also thought, useful to man? Whether or not “our affection at the 
notion of the goat” is really “immediate,” there can be no question 
about the poetic immediacy of the link established by Ponge between 
human emotion and thought, and their object, in this case the goat. 
Another important theme introduced here is that of the milieu in 
which the goat lives: a world at once meager (“a few sparse herbs” ) 
and beautiful (“l’essence aromatique”), and most certainly a condi- 
tion for the kind of milk the goat will produce. Several puns which 
already grace Part One will escape the reader because they cannot 
be rendered into English (for instance, not only is a bagpipe a shep- 
herd’s musical instrument, but the French word for it is “cornemuse,” 
or “hornmuse”!). But one in particular deserves our attention for 
reasons which will become clearer later on, and that is “Broutilles,” 
here rendered “browse,” which I am sure is the best that could be 
done for it in English. In French, however, its figurative meaning is 
quite definitely “‘trifles,” so that the first part of the sentence can as 
readily mean “Just trivia, all that” as “Just browse, all that.” Thus 
the poem acquires with one pun yet another dimension: that of self- 
contestation—contested in turn, of course. by the “most tenacious” 
of the next sentence. Trifling but tenacious—one might say that 
about a lot of things: the goat’s food, the poem’s imagery, man’s 
existence on this planet. 
But we’re getting ahead of ourselves here! Slow down the reel 
again! Where were we? Oh, yes, music—Part One fades out on that 


*Excellent as is Mr. Richardson’s translation, this ambiguity already stands out 
as a typical example of what is to me one of the essential characteristics of 
Ponge’s poetry: its untranslatability. In French the ambiguity is perfect be- 
cause of the use of exactly the same personal pronoun for “she” and “it,” 
and exactly the same possessive pronoun for “her” and “its” and for that mat- 
ter “his,” the inflection depending only on the noun modified. Thus “elle” 
could as well be “affection” or “notion” as “she-goat,” and, even more im- 
portant here (since after all an animal can be called “it”), the possessive pro- 
noun of “her slender legs,” “ses,” since it could apply to a thing or an animal 
considered as a thing as well as to a person, allows the goat to become a beg- 
gar-woman almost imperceptibly, at the same time as it preserves the am- 
biguity of “tendresse”-“notion”-“chévre.” It will be seen that in English 
translation one or the other must be lost. Either the ambiguity is broken by 
“her slender legs” which at once separates “goat” from “affection” and “no- 
tion,” or the translation to the beggar-woman is precluded by “its slender 
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incessant little bell, which leads us right into Part Two, where things 
begin, and how! As far as the goat is concerned, the little bell, as 
was of course her milk, is only for raising her offspring; and with 
that, off it springs, into ballet stunts (“jetés battus”) which pun 
beautifully with “rejeton,” that is—“offspring!” Right out of its iden- 
tity it springs, that little jumping tabouret which grows bigger and 
no longer jumps about with the aimlessness of a child but strains 
upward “to browse always higher than its immediate reach.” Of 
course, a stool does that in a sense, or enables man to do it, but 
Ponge has jumbled his metaphors scandalously here—a stool doesn’t 
browse! So with that disappears all resemblance to the useful 
“wooden stool” (which, by the way, is very much akin in mood to 
the word translated here as “raising”—‘‘élevage”—which in French 
refers specifically to the raising of livestock for human use, and akin 
in origin to “rejeton” which is not only “offspring” but also “tree 
shoot!”). Our little goat is no longer even an animated stool but un- 
mistakably a living creature again, a frisky kid back in its own skin. 
If anything, it has transcended its skin for human skin (here we are 
tempted by a pun with “kid” unavailable to poor Ponge): “caprici- 
ous,” “headstrong,” always reaching beyond—are these not rather 
human characteristics?. But no, it is definitely a kid, a real kid, its 
stubborness is goatlike, it is literally headstrong, because of the horns 
on its head! 

For the next scene the camera moves away: it is no longer one 
goat, the goat, we see, but a whole flock of them. And so they begin 
to speak, in good, housewifely, colloquial language sighing about the 
obstinacy of their little ones. The English idiom for what they say 
(unfortunately a bit less polite than the French expression) is, “they'll 
get our goat”; obviously the French pun is far more effective: “they'll 
make goats out of us,” in the mouths of these young mothers who 
already are goats! But no, they are not really goats at all! That is 
what the French idiom, besides providing a jolly pun, allows the 
poet to say. They are not goats, you are mistaken, they are “patient 
nurses and far-away princesses,” they have “heavy lids” and “fabu- 
lously starry” eyes, they no longer have plain legs but “limbs!” Sud- 
denly, with the hypnotic word “murmur,” the whole atmosphere has 
changed; the original gypsy beggar-woman, become middle-class ma- 
tron through the good offices of her child, has now put on her evening 
finery and metamorphosed herself into an idol, the heroine of a fairy- 
tale or a medieval romance. This is the esthetic digression, the rest; 
everything here—the attitude of the goats, their half-closed eyes, the 
cadence and associations of the words—conveys enchanted repose. 
This is the dream-sequence. But within its narcotic aura themes from 
the “real world” continue to circulate. The story-book tone of 
“patient nurses” does not annul the allusion to milk—on the con- 
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trary, it permits a still further extension of the milk image through 
the image of the “Milky Way.” The goats on their high mountains 
can easily become “far-away princesses,” far away like the stars of 
a galaxy; and at the same time their eyelids, full of their starry gaze, 
take us right back to the heavy milk-filled udders of Part One, thus 
equating milk once again with thought, or at least consciousness, for 
the look is certainly a form of consciousness. Not only legend but 
also religion has its role in creating the mood of the mythogenic 
Part Three. The goats “kneel down,” with “head erect”—a perfect 
attitude of prayer—these are not merely objects of worship, then, 
they are also worshipers, thus taking on a saintly quality that goes 
well with the odd participle “uncrucifying,” an unquestionably Chris- 
tian reference aptly combined with the notion of duty: by that abrupt 
uncrossing of their legs the goats indicate their understanding that 
the ideal of the ritual is worthless unless carried over into everyday 
reality. We are not told this, but what called them back may well 
have been the little bell. 

Once out of their trance, the goats are no longer immune to the 
poet’s wit. Actually, he starts Part Four with a semblance of in- 
nocence, as if he intended to continue to treat them as princesses, 
even if they had forfeited their status as priestesses. But his mis- 
chievous purpose soon becomes evident. From “belles, with the long- 
slit eyes” they change before our eyes (in the manner of Hollywood 
werewolves) into hirsute creatures like beasts. From Beauty to the 
Beast, and a devilish little beast at that, obtained by a witches’ brew 
of beauty and stubbornness reculting in a hilarious pun—“belles . . . 
et butées,” or rather “belzébuthées” (Beelzebubbed )—which with no 
amount of ingenuity can possibly be concocted with such precision 
in English! From that whopper on, the poem begins to bounce all 
over the place. The goats are now definitely beasts again, they don’t 
speak any more, they baa (but in French they “bélent,” which sounds 
exactly like “belles!”). Watch out, though, they’re becoming human 
again, their baas are complaints, they are tormented, they have wor- 
ries. What bothers them? Perhaps the same thing that has been 
bothering those munching old bachelors (at least some of them) all 
their lives? We’ll never know, because they don’t speak our language 
—and anyhow Ponge doesn’t give us time to find out but pulls us 
hastily on to the rope-theme: the goats’ “gentle jerky persistence,” 
their tugs upon that rope which hinders them but never daunts them, 
that rope whose resistance is like the world’s resistance to man, fur- 
nish the keynote of Part Four. Now come the modulations, fantastic 
Prokofievian modulation destined to prepare the ground for what is 
to follow: from “rope worn to the last strand” (French “corde usée 
jusqu’a la corde!”), to “whiplash,” to the stringy little beard of the 
goat, to its shape like the grave accent on “chévre” (the French 
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word for “goat”), to the grave accent of the animal’s sound .. . With 
their presence, indestructible through all its avatars, they “besiege 
the rocks.” 

They besiege us, too, they haunt us, those gravely baaing goats, 
with all the things they seem to be trying to say to us; and our intona- 
tion quite naturally begins to imitate theirs in a pedantic sing-song, 
In fact, we begin to take them as models in every way: chin up, 
bravely, we too pull at the cord, stretching things perhaps a bit (our 
metaphors, for instance?), trying like the goat to get somewhere (with 
our existence, perhaps—or with this poem!). Making a great effort, 
then, we begin like clumsy schoolteachers to define the goat by what 
it is not, trying to make the poem get up some steam by a barrage of 
puns that, alas, turn into duds on translation. If “goat” (“chévre”) 
is not far from “horse” (“‘cheval”), the proximity is of course a matter 
of the appearance more of the words than of the animals, and both 
are close to “hair” (“cheveux”) in the same way; the difference be- 
tween horse and goat is that the latter “does not gallop” (“cavale,” 
a slangy term for “run” obviously from the same root as “cheval”), 
nor does it “rush down hill” (“dévale,” not at all from the same root 
but from “val,” meaning “valley,” but of course beautifully similar 
in sound, thus creating the impression that “ca-” and “dé-” are two 
prefixes of the same “vale!”, but it climbs by its last syllable (which 
of course it has in French, the mute “-vre” of “chévre”) till it gets 
to the “high hung nest of the mew” (but in French, “le nid en sus- 
pension de la muette,” which can be a hunting lodge, but also a mute 
creature, and also a mute syllable!).* Whether or not the poem has 
made any headway, the goat, at least, has finally managed to get to 
the mountain top, on which its eyes have been trained all long. 

What does it do, once there—make some grandiose, generous ges- 
ture of triumph? Not at all—it hesitates—and so does the poem. 
We have already got to the top, but Ponge has to go back, survey the 
terrain covered, add for safety’s sake a few more of those picayunishly 
limiting negatives: no, the goat doesn’t gallop; no triumphal or wild 
leaps—no, no, no! The poem seems to be fidgeting—awkwardly 
making excuses for itself . . . which is exactly what the goat is doing 
—“apologizing, chops trembling a little, humbly.” Like this poem, 
it has arrived at its present position through patient, studied move- 
ments. But, like the top-heavy sentence beginning “For having gotten 
step by step to the peak,” it has difficulty in holding its balance there, 
poor nanny! “This is not really the place for me”—we can imagine 
the homey old bachelors of Part Four saying something like that. 
Indeed, the human overtones are strong here—the goat’s “research”; 


* The italics of “muette” are mine. “Mew” (French mouette) is a good trans- 
lation as to sound, and plausible since it is a bird, but the fantastic triple pun 
is of course completely—and unavoidably—lost. 
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its shamefaced attitude not only towards its final unsteadiness but 
towards its whole attempt; and then its timorous comedown from the 
bare, uncultivated heights of the unknown, back to the “first bush,” 
pack to civilization, back to what has already been established. 

The time has come, Ponge says—now that his little charges have 
had their adventure on the vertiginous steep and are once more (we 
take it) browsing peaceably in their proper milieu—to analyze what 
they have revealed to us, to see what we can get from their reality. 
And now the point of view becomes distinctly human, the goat has 
once again become stationary, but it is the camera that moves; the 
human mind, the poet’s mind, has now begun to progress steadily 
upward—at last we have the impression that the poem itself is not 
just gamboling about at random but that it has all along been ad- 
vancing towards a goal. Clinching the point of view as human by 
“appears to us,” Ponge proceeds to a résumé of the goat’s situation, 
first literally, concretely, “in the mountains,” but gradually modu- 
lating into an ontological situation, with the “disinherited corners of 
nature” and the effectively repeated “tatters” which are goat, its food 
and the very habitat it shakily clings to. The second sub-paragraph of 
Part Seven is nothing but a list of abstract approximations of the 
essence of the goat’s mode of existence (the contingency and im- 
perfection of which seem more and more like our own), unraveling 
ultimately into characteristic “shreds.” This is unquestionably the 
most translatable part of the poem so far—none of those impish 
word-plays here—nothing could be more serious than the mood and 
the vocabulary of this series of reasons why the goat moves us, a 
series preceded, let us not forget, by the phase “from a certain point 
of view.” Ours, of course! Ours at its most typically human, or most 
philosophical. 

The human point of view is maintained in Part Eight, where we 
come to the second moment in our intellectual observer’s dialectic. 
Linking the goat’s existence to man’s through the intermediary of the 
machine, he feels compelled to offset the disparaging remarks of the 
preceding section by an attempt at justification, both of the goat’s 
existence and of his own. At first glance the justification achieved is 
as mechanistic as the rapprochement: “it functions.” But then we 
notice a paradox: a machine, yes, but recognized “fraternally’— 
what more human word than that? Whereupon we begin wondering 
about the words “being” and “functions”—“What sort of being, how 
does it function?” we ask. “Might there not be a radical difference 
between the kind of milk the goat obtains and the kind we do, be- 
tween the goat’s being and ours?” But Part Eight does not permit 
us to answer any of these questions. 

They are answered in Part Nine, the synthesis. Not by accident 
(or at any rate, not insignificantly) is this the smallest part in the 
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poem up to now. For, shortly after the goat’s accession to the rea? 
mountain top, the poet has reached a summit in his thought, which 
has therefore become exceedingly concise, to the point—no beating 
around the bush here! The first sub-paragraph sums up the quintes- 
sence of the goat’s existence (and of existence in general—“the goat, 
like all creatures’’*), uniting its positive and negative aspects into one 
dynamic concept: “both an error ar] the accomplished perfection 
of that error.” It also provides a hint of what man’s relation to the 
goat may be by a series of adjectives technically modifying the goat 
but actually describing the kind of reactions it provokes in the on- 
looker: “lamentable and admirable, frightening and fascinating.” It 
is in the second sub-paragraph that we find the answer to the ques- 
tions posed by Part Eight. The interrogative “And we?” at once 
lets us know that the poet hasn’t blindly thrown us in with all the 
other creatures, making no distinction whatever. The distinction—a 
radical one—is that we are capable of “expressing (imperfectly) that” 
— task big enough for a lifetime; indeed, the task of the human 
being; the horizon he is constantly transcending; his one real goal: 
the constant revelation of being. Here, in deceptively humble terms, 
is the poetic echo of the famed existentialist postulate: “Man makes 
of himself lack of being, that there may be being.” 

Having made his point, down comes poet, like goat, to his own 
terrain. That is, from the philosophical abstraction, Ponge now de- 
rives a method whereby the artist may perform his particular share 
of the general human task. And so the first sub-paragraph of Part 
Ten presents itself as a poem about a poem. One by one, like twi- 
light stars, all the familiar procedures and themes reappear. For in- 
stance, back comes the verb “jeter” (here “cast”) from Part Two. 
This time it is used to establish the equivalence between the poem 
and its object through its repetition in two clauses, though its mean- 
ing shifts from one to the next: in the first, of course, “goat” actually 
means “goat’s image,” and “cast” is close to “jot”; in the second, the 
goat is a real goat, and really cast on a real mountain. The two 
clauses are soldered together by the long prepositional phrase after 
the semicolon beginning “against,” where bushes, rocks and words 
are syntactical equivalents; and the goat itself merges almost com- 
pletely with both landscape and poem. Ponge’s aim seems clear 
enough: in order to express an object, he must make a poem with 
which that object is perfectly congruent. But the recalcitrant goat 
will not so easily let herself be assimilated into human thought. 
“What kind of tricks are you playing with me?” she seems to say all 
of a sudden as she throws off what was after all only camouflage and 
reveals her irreducible existence—‘she lives, she moves a bit”—com- 


* The italics are mine. 
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plete with true gender, which the poet, his hoax once exposed, is ob- 
liged to indicate in italics, since there is no other way to do it in 
French! In case we are unconvinced, we have only to come near 
her, and she will pull on that rope of hers to get away. We have 
only to press her a little (another lively pun, slipped in to equate 
moral with concrete physcial force in man’s dealing with animals) 
to get some of that peculiarly fragrant milk, whose odor, of course, is 
the odor of her goatly existence. Via the artist’s tentative project and 
at least temporary failure we have returned to the milk theme; and 
no sooner are the magic words “precious” and “fragrant” uttered 
than we are plunged once again into the mythical atmosphere of that 
esthetic digression which was Part Three. With the brimstonish odor 
of the milk back comes Beelzebub (who really didn’t put in his ap- 
pearance until Part Four); with the violence of the milk’s expulsion, 
back come the stars, shooting through the night sky, stars of the 
Milky Way, the milkiness of whose light is due only to their “infinite 
multitude and distance” (man’s imperfect vision of the vast universe 
he is trying to express). And, through its color and mode of ejection, 
the seed (semen) is also incorporated into the milk theme, recalling 
the “offspring” of Part Two and, figuratively, the instruction of the 
human mind. Thus all the meanings of milk are made to converge 
as in a grand finale. But the poet, humbled by experience like the 
teetering goat on the mountain top, does not pretend to have seized 
on the whole truth. On the contrary, he has to confess, in the word 
“ineffably” (which doesn’t offend in Ponge because it comes after so 
much honest effort) that he will never be able to express all that he 
has absorbed except imperfectly, never by absolute equivalence, only 
by “furtive suggestion.” 

The part that follows is perhaps the shortest and the most obscure 
(Ponge himself as much as admits it by the presence of the adjective) 
of the whole poem. At first it seems like a simple almost obsessive 
prolongation of the milk theme. The utility of the milk, on which the 
poem opened, is here corroborated by “Nourishing.” Its warmth is 
like that of the poet’s thoughts fresh out of his mind in the form of 
imperfect but living words. But then milk and words are equated by 
not being “destined so much for us as, perhaps—through the kid and 
the goat—for some as yet unperceived regeneration.” As for the 
milk, it is clear that it was produced for the kid, not for us. But our 
words? Is this simply another expression of that hope (perhaps not 
so ridiculous in Ponge) that future generations will understand us 
better than our own? Or is it something else? 

... Cut! No wonder that last part was obscure to us—it wasn’t the 
thought of a human being at all but of a billy goat! Yet somehow 
we can’t que overcome the. suspicion that these buck-thoughts are 
also Ponge’s—which is of course exactly what our sly poet wants., 
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Stealthily, unobstrusively, he has brought us full circle to the point of 
departure of Part Ten: the horns of the goat (like the leaf-wordg 
and shell-words of Jn Favor of Things) are the expression of his in- 
tention—his arms (weapons), and at the same time his heraldic 
arms, modestly and gracefully arched backward “for motives of high 
courtesy” (armorial motifs as well as reasons! )—his artistic crea- 
tions and his philosophical ideas. The goat (at least the imposing 
male) has become one with poet and poem alike—but this time, “his 
sentence structure upon his head,” it is he who has absorbed the poet 
and his thoughts and his syntax, not vice versa! Having thus asserted 
the power of his existence, it is easy for our noble hero to lead us 
from the theme of “high courtesy” to that of courtly love—but ani- 
mal courtly love, mind you, the love of a Rabelaisian court! The 
buck’s love is a high duty, yes—but it is also that with which his 
mysteriously hidden little sacks (delightfully punned with “Knowing” 
in French—‘“Sachant . . . sachets”) are literally burdened—the seed 
of Part Ten. The goat has not only come into his own as a goat, but 
has reaffirmed his mythological dignity as a lecherous sylvan deity. 
And, though Part Twelve is by no means a conclusion, it cannot be 
denied that the testy, persistent goat has the last word as he simul- 
taneously eats and meditates “between two butts.” And, whether we 
take the French “coups de boutoir” with its figurative meaning of 
“savage reply” or the English “butts” with its punned echo of the 
less savage coordinate conjunction, this last word is, incontestably, a 
contestation. 

We are perhaps now better (though still imperfectly) equipped to 
answer the “why” posed and voluntarily postponed, it will be remem- 
bered, at the beginning of our study. Why does the goat refuse to 
hold still? Why does it refuse to reveal itself to us in any other way 
than through a constant dialectic of image, counterimage and fusion, 
of mechanization, mythification and humanization, which is never, 
never resolved into an absolutely true point of view? Why? Because 
Ponge is determined not to let us feel secure in any single point of 
view very long, because he is the poet of man’s real insecurity in the 
universe. Basically, he is saying two things: (1) Man has indeed a 
point of view, his own, from which he can never escape, and (2) 
Man being imperfect, his point of view is contestable every second, 
at every turn. If we flash back to the prefatory quotation from Mal- 
herbe, we will note that Ponge tacitly recognizes the various trans- 
formations of his goat as purely fictitious (the word “fabulously” in 
Part Three confirms this)—it is after all only a goat; yet this fable 
is true in the poet’s heart, a truth that can no more be ignored than 
the first. In the light of these conclusions we begin to understand 
that Ponge’s extraordinarily playful use of language is not merely a 
magnificent side-show but an essential element in his poetry—per- 
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haps, indeed, the essential element of his contribution. By an im- 
plicit metaphor he makes of the poet’s native tongue (in this case 
rrench), which can never really be translated faithfully and there- 
fore imprisons his thought in a certain particularity, a symbol for the 
particularity and limitedness of human existence, forever separate 
from that of the world of things with their utterly alien existence that 
perpetually haunts man but which he can only vaguely sense, never 
accurately translate in terms of his own. His delicately subversive 
puns, at the same time as they contest the seriousness of each point 
of view from which he proposes to examine the goat, also suggest all 
along, by the fact that they are so inescapably French, the inescap- 
ability for man of the human point of view. 
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Source of the cover illustration is the frontispiece, measuring two 
inches by three, of a duodecimo volume whose title page reads, 
Poésies Inédites/ de Clotilde de Surville,/ poéte francais du XV« 
siécle,/ publiées/ par MM. de Roujoux et Ch. Nodier;/ Ornées de 
Gravures/ d’aprés Colin, éléve de Girodet./ Paris./ Nepveu, Pas- 
sage des Panoramas, N° 26./ 1826 


QuoraTIoN: “Esthetic pleasure is a privilege because so many men, 
through lack of means or education, are still prevented from sharing 
in it fully. But it is not art and science and culture which should 
call a halt to their researches, it is society which should rise to a 
more human level. No one is more deeply grieved than the artist 
himself that his utterance should remain incomprehensible to so 
many, as though the humanity of his art were something extraor- 
dinary, as though for humanity his art were something extraordinary, 
as though for humanity it were indeed something monstrous.” This 
is taken from Giuseppe Ungaretti’s preface to the French translation 
of his works: Les Cing Livres, Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1953. And 
he continues, “Contemporary art bleeds from a wound that is nothing 
other than its own unmerited impotence.” 


WE CALL ATTENTION, as always, to the services rendered by B. De 
Boer, 102 Beverly Road, Bloomfield, N.J., as agent for the New 
York bookstore trade; and by Mrs. Tamara Bieber, 146 Mohegan 
Ave., New London, Conn., as supplier of French books. 


FORTHCOMING Issues will deal with French education and French 
humor. They are due, in that order, in the fall of 1958 and the 
spring of 1959. 
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music; RENEE RIESE HUBERT, whose latest collection of poems is 
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sura sencilla, who teaches at Tulane; RICHARD EXNER, of the Ger- 
man Department at Princeton; and WALLACE FOWLIE of Benning- 
ton, whose two most recent works are in prose: A Guide to Con- 
temporary French Literature, Meridian Books, and an evocation of 
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of texts and translations: The Promised Land, New York, Vanni. 
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GROSSVOGEL, who teaches at Harvard, will publish a study of the 
French theatre. HENRI PEYRE is about to produce an examination 
of sincerity and literature. JACQUES GUICHARNAUD, also of Yale, 
has completed the first of three volumes devoted to Moliére. L. C. 
BREUNIG, Chairman of the Department at Barnard, is preparing a 
book on Apollinaire. MARIO MAURIN, of Bryn Mawr, has written a 
study of André Suarés. MARK TEMMER, on the Santa Barbara cam- 
pus, will publish a confrontation of Rousseau and Kant. MICHELINE 
HERZ, Douglass College, writes extensively on recent and older 
i vench literature. BLANCHE PRICE teaches at Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. FRANCOIS HOFFMANN and BLOSSOM MARGARET 
DoUTHAT are graduate students at, respectively, Princeton and Yale. 








“As the twig is bent”—the subject of YALE FRENCH STUDIES’ 
twenty-second issue will be. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS, FRENCH STUDENTS 


—with a few (perhaps invidious) TRANSATLANTIC COMPARISONS, 
To be followed by a number that will consider 


FRENCH HUMOR 


Recent issues are 19-20 CONTEMPORARY ART (a double num- 
ber, $2.00—for a special gift offer see another page); 18 Pas- 
SION AND THE INTELLECT, OR, ANDRE MALRAUX; 17 THE ART 
OF THE CINEMA (Jllustrated); 16 FORAY THROUGH EXISTEN- 
TIALISM. 


(These earlier issues are available to subscribers at 
75 cents each:) 


15 Social And Political France (Mendés-France, 
Daladier, Malraux, Duverger, Goguel, etc.); 14 
Motley: Today’s French Theatre; 13 Romanticism 
Revisited, 12 God and the Writer; 11 Eros, Varia- 
tions . . . ; 10 French-American Literary Relation- 
ships; 9 Symbol and Symbolism; 8 What’s Novel 
in the Novel; 7 André Gide; 6 France and World 
Literature; 4 Literature and Ideas; 3 Criticism and 
Creation 





A two-year subscription (four issues) costs three dollars fifty, a one-year 
subscription (two issues) costs two dollars, single copies one dollar each. 
Write to Yale French Studies at W. L. Harkness Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 














